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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


After relating on the platform or elsewhere incidents 
of my travels at home or abroad, I have frequently 
been urged to make a permanent record of them by 
writing a book. 

I have hesitated to do this, realising that there is 
such a vast difference between a story told dramatically 
—reproducing the tones of voice, the facial expression, 
and the gestures of the persons referred to—and the 
same story presented in cold print; still, it may be well 
to write an account of my experiences while I possess 
the power to do so, from memory, with ease and 
accuracy. 

I have made several resolutions and attempts to keep 
a diary, the last occasion being when starting for a 
tour in Australia. The first entry was, ‘‘ May 23rd, 
1890, sailed from Tilbury Docks, London, for 
Australia by the Orient Line Steamer Ormuz,’’ etc. 

On arrival in Australia I sent home to my people 
the diary tied with red tape. It contained the single 
entry! After this I gave up all attempts to keep a 
record of my doings. Doubtless, one reason why I 
have not been able to bring myself to keep a diary is 
that I have never felt the need of one, in consequence 
of possessing a most retentive memory, and being 
able without the slightest effort to recall the minutest 
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details of any particular occurrence. I have never 
found it necessary to make a note of any lecture 
delivered, sermon preached, anecdote related, or poem 
recited, having always been able to remember what I 
had given in any particular place. 

A public speaker travelling continually in different 
parts of the world has fine opportunities of seeing life 
in its varied aspects and of studying human nature. 
In order, however, to form a correct judgment of both 
it is important to be able to appreciate the humour of 
life as well as its pathos and tragedy; to perceive the 
noble and good as well as the base and evil; to see 
gleams of bright sunshine alternating with passing 
clouds; the joys of life outweighing its sorrows; 
good predominant over evil, and it is well to be able 
to believe with the poet— 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taint of blood. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


I have met some of the best people and some of the 
worst, some of the wisest and some of the queerest, 
and have found kind people everywhere the world 
over. I have admired many, have reverenced some, 
have been amused at others, but feel there is no room 
to despise any. 

In these chronicles of my experiences I have written 
appreciatively of many, have criticised some, and 
sketched the peculiarities of others, but think it will 
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be clear that there is, throughout, no note of bitter- 
ness in the criticisms, and that the fun is good- 
humoured, for I am conscious that nothing set down 
has been prompted by ill-feeling. 

Perhaps the strongest impression made upon the 
mind after coming in contact with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and acquiring a knowledge of our- 
selves, is that there is some good trait in the worst and 
much latent evil remaining in the best; and that the 
most suitable attitude for the Christian is ‘‘ by the 
grace of God I am what I am,’’ and “‘ let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 

Moreover, the consciousness that we each possess 
some peculiarities may well cause our smile at those 
of others to be an indulgent one, without any trace 
of contemptuousness. 

In relating certain incidents the greatest care has 
been necessary in order to ensure that no one, except- 
ing, perhaps, the persons referred to, can possibly 
discover to whom reference is made, nor the town or 
even country where the occurrences took place; and I 
trust that any who may recognise themselves in the 
sketches presented will realise this, as it has been 
carefully borne in mind wherever it has been a ques- 
tion of respecting certain confidences, for they are 
always safe with me. 

Unfortunately, a book of this character must neces- 
sarily appear egotistic, as, of course, the frequent 
recurrence of the personal pronoun “‘I”’ is unavoid- 
able when a writer is telling his own experiences, a fact 
readers will perhaps kindly bear in mind. 

I would add that in writing this book I have been 
actuated by the same purpose that fashions my work 
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on the platform and in the pulpit; namely to convince 
the reason, impress the mind, touch the heart, and 
influence the life, rather than, by paying special 
attention to phraseology, to please the ear. 

I believe it will be clear to my readers, that in spite 
of the humour in the book, there is an earnest purpose 
in the work. I trust it may lead many who have 
hitherto been indifferent to the temperance question, 
to take an active interest in this great cause; and that 
all will be increasingly impressed with a sense of 
the needs of the world, so that new recruits may be 
gained for the many grand movements which are 
working to lessen the suffering, misery and evil in 
our midst; and thus help to hasten the dawn of that 
“better day’? which is ‘‘ coming by and by.”’ 


E. TENNYSON SMITH. 
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CHAPTER I 
LANDMARKS 


A FEW incidents in my life stand out very distinctly 
in my mind as having had a powerful influence in 
shaping my career as a public speaker, and as afford- 
ing strong evidence of the guiding hand of God. 

The first as regards time, though not as regards 
importance, was a visit to Professor Fowler, the 
phrenologist, in London. In the course of his 
delineation he said: ‘‘ You are very inventive, but 
if you invent anything by which you think you will 
make a thousand pounds sell the idea for ten, for 
you will never make money out of your inventions.” 
As the object of my visit to London at*that time was 
to take out a patent I was at once impressed with the 
value of phrenology, but when he said that I was “‘a 
born orator ’’ my faith in that science was considerably 
shaken, for, as I told the professor, .I once joined 
a Mutual Improvement Society, and gave up the 
membership, fearing I might be called upon to speak 
and should prove unequal to the task. 
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The second incident was attending children’s 
services in Llandudno, conducted by Mr Edwin 
Arrowsmith, in connection with the Children’s 
Special Service Mission. I had been trained in 
a Christian home by a godly father and mother, 
and, like Timothy, from a child ‘“‘knew the 
Holy Scriptures.’’ I cannot remember the time 
when I did not earnestly desire to be a Christian, 
but up to that time I had not made a definite decision 
for Christ. At these services, however, I saw the 
light and accepted salvation. 

The third incident was being asked shortly after- 
wards to address the Wesleyan Sunday School in 
Carnarvon. I had never hitherto given a speech; 
did not know whether I could; but knew I had a 
theme and was full of it, and this is one of the most 
important equipments for a speaker. 

I made the attempt, and while telling the children 
the ‘‘ old, old story of Jesus and His love’ I realised 
that there was a latent power of which I had hitherto 
been unconscious. 

The fourth step was conducting services for children 
in connection with Lozells Church, Birmingham, of 
which I had become a member. This was my train- 
ing-ground for public speaking. 

The fifth incident was hearing the great temper- 
ance orator, John B. Gough, in Carnarvon. Hitherto 
I had been a moderate drinker, but the speaker’s 
powerful plea with Christians to abstain ‘‘ for the 
sake of others ’’ proved all-convincing, and I decided 
to become a total abstainer. 

The sixth occurrence, and the one which undoubt- 
edly decided my ultimate career as a temperance 
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advocate, was a visit to Mr William Price Jones, of 
Denbigh. Something in our conversation led him 
to say: ‘‘ You have a wonderful .memory.”’ 

“*Oh,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that is nothing. Why, I can 
recite one poem and learn another at the same time.” 

‘“Tmpossible,’’ he said. 

I asked him to test me, and he handed me a leaflet 
on ‘Opium Smoking.”’ 

I recited aloud to him a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Drunkard’s Story,’ perusing the leaflet at the same 
time, and after concluding the recitation, repeated 
from memory a selection from the article on ‘‘ Opium 
Smoking.’’ Mr Jones expressed his astonishment. 
I said I could easily learn one of Punshon’s, Arthur 
Murcell’s or Gough’s lectures and deliver them word 
for word. He said he wished I would learn and 
give one of Gough’s orations in Denbigh. This I 
consented to do. 

The seventh event was my delivery of John B. 
Gough’s oration “‘ For the Sake of Others”’ in the 
Presbyterian Church, Vale Street, Denbigh, on the 
roth of May, 1881. 

This chain of incidents and others which followed 
led eventually to my becoming a professional temper- 
ance evangelist—a mission that has carried me 
throughout my native land, also into Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States. 

How true are the words of Shakespeare: 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


And better still is the promise of Scripture: ‘‘ In all 
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thy ways acknowledge Him and He shall direct thy 
paths.’’ 

Hundreds of similar instances might be given 
showing how Providence has guided one’s course 
during succeeding years, transforming one’s work 
from that of a ‘‘ popular lecturer’’ into that of a 
reformer. 

It is helpful to look back occasionally over our past 
lives and note the wonderful way in which God has 
led us. It will fill our minds with wonder, our hearts 
with thankfulness, and our lips with praise, com- 
pelling us to exclaim: ‘‘ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all His benefits toward me?’’ and to 
gratefully sing: 


“When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys; 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 


It should do more; it should inspire us with 
confidence in God as regards our future, and our 
feelings may well find expression in the verse : 


‘His love in time past 

Forbids me to think, 

He'll leave me at last 
In trouble to sink; 

Each sweet Ebenezer 
I have in review, 

Confirms His good pleasure 
To see me quite through.” 
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CHAPTER II 
BLUNDERS AND DIFFICULTIES 


THE evolution of a public speaker is a curious 
process, involving some strange blunders and queer 
experiences, 

When about to deliver from memory for the first 
time John B. Gough’s oration entitled ‘‘ For the 
Sake of Others,’’ my friends urged me to take the 
book with me on the platform. This I declined to 
do, saying I had never broken down in a recitation. 
They said that to recite a poem occupying a few 
minutes was altogether different from reciting a lecture 
occupying over an hour. 

As a compromise I consented for my friends to 
have the book in the building. I proceeded swim- 
mingly until at the close of one of Gough’s powerful 
illustrations the audience applauded. Of course in 
the case of a recital of a poem the applause comes at 
the conclusion, and never having given a lecture I 
had not anticipated applause in the middle of the 
recital of the oration; the result was I could not 
remember the next passage and had to refer to the 
book. 

That one breakdown sufficed, however, for when 
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the next round of applause interrupted me I was 
prepared for it and continued without further 
difitculty. 

Many years ago I was delivering one of Gough’s 
orations in the Y.M.C.A. Hall at Bristel. Not 
being at that time well enough known to attract a 
crowd, the building (a new one) was but about half 
full. When in reciting Gough's illustration of the 
lifeboat going out to the wreck I shouted, ‘* Man the 
lifeboat,” I distinctly heard a double echo of the 
words “‘Man the lifeboat,’ and immediately my 
thoughts were diverted to the scientific problem as to 
how this double echo was produced, and I entirely 
forgot the words which followed. It was a terrible 
time to me as I strove to pick up the thread, which 
I at last succeeded in doing, and presently concluded 
the lecture. 

After the meeting I asked a friend whether he 
noticed a lengthy pause during my peroration. He 
said he did, and thought “it was very effective.’ 
He little knew what the speaker suffered during that 
“ effective ** pause. 

Tt proved “effective * in another sense, for it 
taught the speaker not to permit his thoughts to 
wander in this fashion again. 

A Similar instance occurred when lecturing in a 
church in Adelaide, South Australia. I was depict- 
ing delirium tremens, and on backing away from 
imaginary devils, forgetting that the pulpit was 
small, backed too far, one foot slipped down the 
Staits and I was almost an the ground. However, 
with a strong effort I regained my footing and pro 
ceeded with the lecture without any pause, In this 
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case when inquiring whether my going so low down 
in the pulpit had been noticed, the verdict here, also, 
was that “it was very telling.” 

On another occasion when giving this description 
of delirium tremens in a London church I was in 
imagination glaring at a devil, but actually at a 
young lady who sat in the front row of the gallery 
very near to the pulpit. 

I said to the imaginary demon: “‘ I will have it out 
with you yet,’ and to my astonishment the young 
lady gradually drew away from me to the pew door, 
moved out, and took a seat farther away. 

It was so ludicrous that it was almost impossible to 
refrain from laughing out aloud, but I managed to 
maintain my equilibrium. 

I was giving one of Gough’s orations in the 
Baptist Church, Erith, Kent, the Rev. J. E. Martin 
in the chair. I was suffering from a cold and after 
commencing the lecture, discovered, to my horror, 
that I had left my handkerchief in my overcoat pocket 
in the vestry. Of course if such a thing occurred 
now it would not cause me a moment’s uneasiness, 
for one would simply give out a hymn and while it 
was being sung remedy the mistake. 

I recited the lecture somewhat in this style, ‘‘ One 
source of embarrassment I have in speaking on the 
subject of temperance (sniff) is that my range of 
argument is very limited (sniff). The physiological 
aspects of the question are discussed by scientists, 
physiologists and physicians (sniff), and the biblical 
argument enforced by biblical scholars (sniff). I am 
neither a biblical scholar nor a physiologist (sniff) 
and I must therefore take the question just as it is 
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(sniff): the disease (sniff), the cause (sniff), and the 
remedy (sniff).” 

Here I was reaching the verge of desperation, 
when I saw the Chairman’s hand place his own 
handkerchief on the table at my side, and if ever I 
felt grateful to any man it was to him. 

I eagerly grasped it and my troubles were at an 
end. I did not forget my handkerchief for a long 
time after this occurrence. 

Another case of forgetfulness was when I omitted 
to put on a collar and only discovered it after 
arrival at the house of the friend with whom I was 
to go to the meeting. He kindly offered to lend me 
one, but, unfortunately, it was about two sizes too 
small and I was almost choked before the lecture 


was over. 
A very remarkable thing in connection with this 


incident happened when I was lecturing in Kentville, 
Nova Scotia. Going up the hall towards the plat- 
form I shook hands with several people, and one lady 
said to me: ‘‘ What a wonderful memory you must 
have.’’ I said that I had for learning by rote, and 
for things that had happened, but that for some 
things my inemory was very faulty, and I told her 
of the incident of going to lecture without a collar. 

She said: “‘Do you know you have no collar 
on now? ”? 

I had never told that incident to a person in a 
meeting before, and, after an interval of more than 
twenty-five years, on relating the story I had for 
the second time made the same omission. 

Most ludicrous things happen to distract a speaker. 
Sometimes a person brings a pet dog into a meeting 
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and every time the audience commences to clap, 
the animal will bark. In one town every time the 
applause started a dog ran up the aisle on to the 
platform and off at the other end. 

It is annoying to find a large spider letting itself 
down by his web just over one’s head, or in a hot 
climate to have a fly take a fancy to one’s eyebrow 
for a promenade, and as fast as he is brushed away 
coming back again with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause. 

Then there is the wretched experience of losing a 
shirt button or stud just before a meeting, and 
pinning your collar at the back, to find when you 
start to lecture that the pin is improperly put in, and 
that with every energetic move you are wounded and 
almost impelled to yell out. 

Very comical are the experiences in small towns 
where a platform is rigged up on trestles or tea 
chests or soap boxes. Sometimes it is very uneven, 
and as the speaker walks from one end to the other, 
the table, with the water bottle and glass, the chair- 
man and other occupants look as though they were 
on board ship, while the lecturer feels in danger of 
shipwreck. 

It is astonishing how easy it is to make blunders 
in speech. I was invited to lecture in a church in the 
West End of London. It was early in my career, and 
as it was an important place I was naturally anxious 
to acquit myself creditably. The adult meeting was 
preceded by one for children. 

In the course of my address I told the children the 
well-known story of the artist who painted a picture 
of a child and styled it ‘‘ Innocence.”’ He decided 
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to paint the companion picture ‘‘ Guilt,’ but for 
years he was unable to meet with anyone suitable for 
a model. At last on visiting a jail he found a 
criminal of wretched appearance. He painted his 
portrait and discovered it was the same individual 
who as a child had been his model for the picture of 
‘‘Innocence.’’ It is a touching story and a powerful 
illustration, but, unfortunately, I made a slight mis- 
take in telling it. I said: ‘‘ Now, boys and girls, I 
dare say many of you can hardly believe that by 
commencing to take intoxicating liquor in moderation 
you could ever become like some of the wicked people 
you sometimes see, but I will tell you a story to show 
you how dangerous and deceptive drink is. An 
artist once painted a picture of a sweet little girl. 
She had blue eyes, golden hair, and was dressed in 
white, and he cailed the picture ‘Innocence.’ Then 
he wanted to paint a companion picture to be called 
‘Guilt,’ and after looking about for years to find 
someone to represent this he found a man in prison 
who had become debased and degraded by drink. 
He painted his portrait, and, would you believe it, 
children, he discovered it was the very same indi- 
vidual whose portrait he had painted when a child 
to represent ‘Innocence.’’’ Noticing a look of 
incredulity on the faces of the children I said: ‘‘ Oh, 
I see you can scarcely believe it possible, but it is 
quite true—alcohol did it!’’ A number of the 
children and some adults were smiling, and the 
mistake I had made dawned upon me. I said: ‘‘ Oh, 
I have made a slight mistake ; it must have been a boy 
at the start, not a girl.” 

I made a slip the first time I addressed the 
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prisoners in a jail. I had often smiled at the blunder 
made by the minister who in addressing such a 
meeting said he was glad to have such a large con- 
gregation! I made an equally stupid blunder, 
however. I wished to let the prisoners feel that one 
had real sympathy for them, and said: ‘‘ Perhaps 
you think a man will come here to address you, then 
go away and think no more about you, but it is not 
so. I shall think of you after I have left, and as I 
possess a most retentive memory, if ever I see you 
in the street in years to come I shall recognise 
you and remember where I met you.’? This sym- 
pathetic announcement was not received with any 
show of appreciation or approval. 

One discovers as a speaker how marvellously the 
mind can triumph over the body, or how one can, 
by sheer will-power, carry on a meeting. Sometimes 
when suffering excruciating neuralgic pains right up 
to the moment of being called upon to speak, the 
pain has almost instantly ceased, or been unnoticed, 
a few minutes after commencing the address. 

More than once when emphasising an argument I 
have struck the desk or table, and badly bruised or 
cut the hand, and yet been unconscious of pain until 
after concluding my speech or until noticing blood 
flowing. 

I was suffering from influenza—the fashionable 
kind, invented by the medical profession some years 
ago, before it was superseded by appendicitis which 
became the rage later. I felt quite unfit to lecture, 
but in order not to disappoint the audience deter- 
mined to carry out the meeting, and succeeded in 
doing so. I had, however, to be almost carried out 
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of the pulpit afterwards to a conveyance, and yet 
friends declared that they would not have known 
from the delivery of the speech that there was any- 
thing wrong with the speaker. 

Perhaps the worst experience I ever had of this 
kind was when lecturing at Haverfordwest, South 
Wales. I crossed from Waterford, Ireland, to Mil- 
ford Haven. It was a rough passage, and I was 
fearfully ill. Those who have experienced sea-sick- 
ness will need no further details, and to those who 
have not it is impossible to describe it so that they 
can understand the feeling. The following story, 
however, told by an Irishman, may assist them. 

‘“Pat and meself came over to Oireland from 
Amerika, and he was taken very ill, and says he to 
me: ‘ Moike, I’m goin’ to doy (die).” ‘Och, Pat,’ 
says I, ‘ ye’ll not doy at all. Sure, ye’ll be arl roight 
when ye get on shore. Paple don’t doy of say-sick- 
ness at all.” ‘Oh, Moike,’ says he, ‘ shure I’m goin’ 
to doy. Will ye take me last message to Bridget?’ 
‘Well, Pat,’ says Oi, ‘DPI! not belave ye’ll doy at 
all, but,’ says I, ‘if ye do I’ll take yer message to 
Bridget. What’ll Oi tell her?’ ‘ Oh, Moike,’ says he, 
“tell her I thart of her in me last moments.’ ‘And,’ 
says Oi, ‘ Pat,’ says Oi, ‘I hardly like to mention 
it,’ says Oi, ‘ but what will Oi do with yer remains? ’ 
‘Oh, Moike,’ says he, ‘there'll be no remains.’ ”’ 

Well, this about describes my feelings when on 
board, but I was anticipating getting my feet on terra 
firma, when I hoped that I should soon (as usual) be 
all right and fit for the meeting that evening. 

Strange to say, however, on this occasion the 
sickness did not cease even when I got on shore, but 
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came on at intervals. However, I determined to go 
through the lecture, if possible, and went to the 
church. During the devotional exercises the side of 
the ship not being available I made a rush to the 
vestry, and on reappearing was called upon by the 
Chairman. I spoke with almost accustomed vigour 
for an hour, and immediately the task was finished 
the terrible sensation returned, and again I hurried to 
the vestry. 

At this time I had not read the story of the 
American who, it is stated, spent years in investigating 
the cause of sea-sickness, and eventually discovered 
that it is caused by a rush of blood from the brain to 
the stomach; and his theory was that if some means 
could be employed to cause the blood to flow back to 
the brain the sickness would cease. His remedy was 
that the patient should tie a handkerchief around the 
ankles and string himself up to the mast, head down- 
wards, thus causing the blood to return to the brain. 
He added that if this remedy for sea-sickness should 
cause apoplexy he would endeavour to find a cure 
for that, but, as he truly remarked, a man cannot 
invent everything all at once. I am not prepared to 
recommend the remedy, never having tried it myself. 

Another instance of the triumph of the mind over 
the body was when I first began to lecture again 
after having been laid aside for three months with 
typhoid fever. A weakness in the legs continued 
long after I was otherwise comparatively well, and 
when rising from a chair I needed assistance; but 
finding myself again on the platform I rose without 
any help and, indeed, the idea of requiring it never 
occurred to me at all. 
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CHAPTER III 
AUDIENCES 


THE persons comprising an audience generally criti- 
cise the speaker freely, as they are of course entitled 
to do, but probably few of them realise how the 
speaker’s practised eye and sensitive mind estimates 
the nature of his audience, and still fewer of them 
realise how great is their influence upon him, nor 
how much the quality of his speech depends upon 
ther. 

Doubtless all preachers and public speakers vary 
considerably at different times as regards their utter- 
ances and delivery, but probably the variation 
depends more frequently upon the audiences than 
upon themselves. 

Any speaker who is endowed with the gift of being 
able to move the people, possesses that power largely 
because he is capable of being moved himself, and is 
extremely sensitive to surrounding influences. Thus, 
the speaker and audience act and react upon each 
other. 

Of course an immense audience is of itself an 
inspiration to a speaker. To stand up, as I have 
done on several occasions, before a packed audience 
in the Great Assembly ey London, stirs one’s 
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whole being. The effectiveness of a speaker, how- 
ever, depends not nearly so much upon the size of 
his audience as upon its character and tone. 

The difference in the character of audiences is 
remarkable. In some places, audiences give to the 
speaker from the outset their confidence, and are 
prepared to accord to him a sympathetic hearing. 
The speaker instinctively feels this, and being thus 
greatly helped at the very commencement, is soon 
““in touch’’ with his hearers. Such an audience 
undoubtedly gets the best out of a speaker. 

Some audiences are composed of what is termed 
*“hard-headed ’’’ people. Their attitude of mind, if 
expressed in words, would be something like this: 
“Well, we have heard a great deal about you. Your 
appearance hardly comes up to your reputation. The 
newspapers have written a lot of puffing paragraphs 
heralding your coming, but in this town we don’t go 
by hearsay, and we are not led by what we read in the 
Press. We judge for ourselves, and before we give 
you our confidence you have to prove yourself as 
capable as the reports we have received would lead 
us to believe.”’ 

This attitude chills the speaker, and that audience 
is never able to test his quality, for he cannot be at 
his best. 

If, however, he be holding a series of meetings and 
should succeed in breaking through their critical 
attitude, convince their reason, and reach their hearts 
at the opening gathering, he will have no more appre- 
ciative audience, no more staunch supporters, and 
no truer friends. Still, I would say give me a warm- 
hearted audience rather than a hard-headed one. 
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The character of audiences in different parts of 
the United Kingdom varies considerably, and in no 
part of the country will a lecturer get a more respect- 
ful and attentive hearing than in London. A London 
audience is not only exceptionally intelligent and keen 
to note every point, but exceedingly appreciative and 
generous. 

Perhaps I may, as a native of the city, be disposed 
to be partial when I say that taking it all round there 
is no finer audience in the world than the Birmingham 
people. Their attitude from the outset is one of con- 
fidence and cordiality, and it is the speaker’s business 
to come up to their expectations. 

Probably no audiences afford greater inspiration 
to a speaker than the Welsh people. Naturally reli- 
gious, poetic, musical, highly strung, and of a 
demonstrative temperament, they evoke the highest 
powers of the man who addresses them, and if the 
meeting comprises hymn-singing then he will have 
the very best conditions, for the congregational 
singing of the Welsh people cannot be equalled the 
world over. 

As for an Irish audience, who can adequately 
describe it? How impressionable, how susceptible 
to pathos or humour, how demonstrative! It must 
be experienced in order to be understood. 

And what shall be said of the people of Bonnie 
Scotland? There seems to be a general impression 
(why it should be so, it is hard to understand) that 
it is difficult for a speaker to satisfy a Scotch 
audience; that the people are exceedingly critical and 
very hard to move, unemotional, undemonstrative, 
and above all, unable to see a joke. Nothing could 
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be farther from the truth. There is no part of the 
country where humour is more appreciated and 
enjoyed. That the people are well read, logical, 
quick to discern sophistry and fallacy, and especially 
heterodoxy, is quite true, but it cannot be said that 
they are hypercritical. 

When first asked to preach in a Scottish pulpit I 
somewhat dreaded the ordeal, having heard what 
keen sermon-tasters the Scotch are, and thought it 
would be necessary to prepare something different 
from my ordinary style and give them a doctrinal 
and severely logical discourse. I decided, however, 
instead to give, as usual, a simple Gospel message, 
and never have I had more genuine appreciation 
of my sermon. I have never been troubled since 
about being unable to give a clever sermon in Bonnie 
Scotland. 

It is true that, though quite as warm-hearted, the 
Scotch people, as individuals, are not as demonstra- 
tive as the English, Welsh, or Irish, but as audiences 
they are capable of as much enthusiasm as any 
people in the world. And when a speaker has won 
their respect and confidence he may soon win their 
affection, and how staunch is their friendship! 

Many jokes are told at the expense of the Scotch 
people to illustrate their thrifty character, and it is a 
revelation to some to discover their large generosity 
when giving to a cause which appeals to them. As 
to their lavish hospitality it is proverbial. 

The people of Australia and New Zealand form 
charming audiences. They receive a speaker cor- 
dially, are alert to catch a point, and have a fine 
appreciation of humour. They are responsive and 
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demonstrative, and are readily aroused to enthusiasm. 
They have no hesitation in showing their approval 
or otherwise of a speaker’s remarks, and if the sub- 
ject be a controversial one, a speaker will often find 
himself faced with clever and sometimes ludicrous 
questions. 

Audiences in South Africa are exceedingly cordial 
in their reception of a speaker, readily responding 
to the speaker’s mood, whether it be humorous, or 
pathetic, argumentative, or appealing. 

In most parts of the country the audiences are 
composed of English and Dutch. The religious 
aspect of the temperance question appeals especially 
to the Dutch, and this fact gives one hope that their 
Church—the Dutch Reformed Church—will ere long 
free itself from all complicity with the drink traffic. 
Nothing will tend more to unite the two races than 
the common interest in the great reform movement 
for crushing the drink evil. 

One hopeful aspect of the cause in South Africa 
is the readiness with which temperance people and 
temperance organisations contribute towards the cost 
of campaigns for educating the community on the 
question. 

Canadian audiences are altogether charming, and 
are very similar to those of the United Kingdom. A 
community rapidly becomes interested and stirred, 
and the way in which the people will turn out, even 
in severe snowstorms, is a testimony to their pluck 
and endurance. Perhaps one of their most striking 
traits is their loyalty to the British Crown and the 
Union Jack. A reference to them and to the Empire 
of which Canada forms a part will evoke as much 
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enthusiasm as in the Mother Country. Apprecia- 
tive comments upon their wonderful land, its progress 
in the present and its prospects for the future, will 
increase their fervour, while a reference to their 
beautiful patriotic song, ‘‘ The Maple Leaf for Ever,”’ 
will sometimes result in a scene of wild enthusiasm 
in which audience and speaker are ‘‘ carried away.”’ 

American audiences are unique. They receive a 
speaker cordially, they listen to him eagerly and 
respectfully, indeed perhaps too respectfully, for lest 
they should miss anything or cause others to do so, 
they break into applause far less frequently than 
other audiences. They very rarely indulge in the 
encouraging words, ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and still more 
rarely do they express dissent; hence it is more diffi- 
cult for a speaker (until he has had a few months’ 
experience of them) to judge whether his audience 
agrees with him. Indeed, if he can only judge from 
outward signs he may be misled and deluded into 
the belief that because his hearers have listened atten- 
tively they have swallowed all his assertions. 

On the other hand, because they have not given the 
audible signs of approval to which he is accustomed 
he may be discouraged, but if, instead of judging 
superficially, he is able to feel the pulse of his 
audience, he will have no difficulty in discerning 
their approval or the reverse. 

American audiences are not as emotional as some, 
but no people are more quickly stirred by an appeal 
to their patriotism. It is a revelation to witness their 
enthusiasm for the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.’’ They are 
not accustomed to respond to a speaker’s appeal for 
audible replies to his questions, but, prompted by 
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their kindly disposition to please, they will readily 
accede to his request to do so. 

I have sometimes said to them: ‘‘ Now, you have 
many things in the United States which are an 
improvement on Great Britain, but I do like our way 
in public meetings of expressing our approbation or 
dissent audibly, as it enables a speaker to judge 
better how far he is carrying his audience with 
him. Suppose you try the British style to-night, 
please,’’ and with evident good humour they have 
assented. 

Another estimable trait in this people is their 
generous reception of even severe criticism of defects 
in the administration of law in the States, if this 
be just, and offered with an evident desire to assist 
them in their work of reform, and not in a spirit of 
fault-finding, or with a desire to exalt one’s own 
country at the expense of theirs. 

Strange to say, a speaker will receive more indi- 
vidual expressions of appreciation from audiences in 
America, after an address, than in any other part of 
the world. The people have the delightful custom of 
flocking around the speaker to express their thanks. 
One will say: ‘‘ I—tell—you—sir, that was the— 
finest address I have ever heard on the subject,’ or 
‘* [—tell—you—sir, you just struck twelve to-night,” 
and, better still, some will tell him they have been 
encouraged by his words or got a blessing from the 
message. 

One wonders whether American ministers as a 
class live longer than other ministers. They ought 
to do so. It is certain that thousands of ministers on 
this side of the Atlantic are starving for want of words 
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of encouragement from members of their congrega- 
tions. It is strange how comparatively few persons 
express to their pastor their appreciation, or tell him 
of blessing received through his ministrations. 

Often after a laborious effort to prepare a sermon, 
and much prayer for the Divine blessing upon his 
message, a man is cast down and disheartened by the 
feeling that he has not had as good a time as he had 
hoped for; and yet, perhaps, some weary heart has 
been cheered, some doubting one strengthened, some 
indifferent soul awakened, some wavering soul led 
to decision. How helpful it would be to the minister 
if these persons would grip him by the hand and 
tell him of the benefit they have received from his 
message ! 

It is not a question of merely expressing the 
opinion that the sermon was a good one, for the 
preacher himself can form a fairly accurate judgment 
on that point, but of his learning that his words had 
been blessed to, at any rate, one soul. 

If this were done more frequently, ministers would 
be much happier, live longer, and congregations 
would get better sermons and would better deserve 
them. 

Of course, the results of a minister’s work cannot 
be tabulated, and he has to sow the seed in faith, 
relying on God’s promise: ‘My word shall not 
return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and prosper in the thing whereto I sent it ”’ ; 
nevertheless, it is pleasant and encouraging to know 
occasionally that something has been accomplished. 

That the minister is not more frequently told of 
spiritual help received is probably due not to a lack 
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of appreciation but to diffidence, and also a hesitancy 
to speak of one’s deeper feelings. I have to plead 
guilty to having neglected this duty in bygone years. 

After becoming an abstainer, and subsequently a 
temperance advocate, through having heard John B. 
Gough lecture, I often had an impulse to write to 
inform him of the influence of his words upon me, 
but probably feeling that I was but one of thousands 
who had been blessed by his work, I failed to do so, 
and in a few years I read in the Press that Gough 
was dead! 

When on tour in the United States, in 1904, I 
visited Gough’s grave. I had intended to do so 
unostentatiously, but when making inquiries of one 
of the mission workers as to its location, by a strange 
coincidence, Gough’s two adopted daughters (who 
were quite unknown to me, and who had attended 
my lecture), hearing the conversation, kindly offered 
to accompany me, and subsequently other friends 
requested permission to be present. 

I laid upon the tomb of the man whose memory 
I so greatly revered, a laurel wreath, emblematic of 
the crown he had won, and a floral cross, signifying 
that his victory was gained in the power of the Cross 
of Christ. Attached were cards bearing respectively 
the following texts: 


“He being dead yet speaketh.’’ 

“T have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith, 
I have finished my course, Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give to me in that day, and not 
to me only, but to all them that love His appearing.”’ 


Addressing a few words to the friends assembled, 
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I urged that we should reconsecrate ourselves to the 
great cause to which the noble man around whose 
grave we stood had devoted his life. 

It will be appropriate, in this book, dedicated to 
his memory, to reproduce Gough’s ‘‘ Apostrophe to 
Water,’ one of the most eloquent and impressive 
utterances of the great orator. 


APOSTROPHE TO WATER.* 


“Did you ever feel the tongue dry, the lips parched, and the 
throat feverish, and then, bringing a goblet filled with pure 
water to your lips, do you remember the sensation as it trickled 
over your tongue and gurgled down your throat? Was it not 
a luxury? Surely, it is a luxury to quench thirst in pure 
spring water. Here is a beverage brewed for us by our 
Heavenly Father—brewed, too, in beautiful places, and not 
amid the smoky fires, the horrid stench, and rank corruption, 
that fester around the brew-house or distillery. Our Father 
brews a drink for His own children in lovely places, down in 
yon grassy dell, where the red deer wanders and the child 
loves to play; down there, where the brooks murmur and the 
rills give out their music; there He brews pure water, far 
away on the mountain top, whose granite peak glitters like 
gold in the sunlight; away again, on the wide wild sea, where 
the hurricane howls its mournful melody, and the storm sends 
back the chorus, sweeping the march of God! 

“There brews He beautiful water! And beautiful it always 
is! You see it glistening in the dewdrop; you hear it singing 
in the summer rain; you see it sparkling in the ice gem 
when the trees seem loaded with rich jewels! Look at it as 
it glitters in the hoar frost on which the sun is shining! 
Beautiful water !—dancing in the hailstorm, leaping, foaming, 
dashing in the cataract, sparkling in the fountain. 

‘Beautiful water! See how it weaves a golden gauze for 
the setting sun, and a silvery tissue for the midnight moon! 
Watch it descending in the feathery snowflake, or painting 
with fairy pencil, flowers and leaves upon the window-pane, or 


covering with a mantle of white the wintry world! Look at it 
A NE i Cae CAN ES ILE ater ae ee 
* By permission of Messrs Morgan & Scott, London, 
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as it trickles down the mountain side, like silver ribands, 
mixing with the heather bloom! Mark it settling on the 
mountain top, till it seems as if it lifted up its glorious face 
to kiss the very heavens! Beautiful water!—rolling up the 
valley in the cloud mists, or weaving the gorgeous rainbow, 
its warp, the raindrop on the earth; its woof, heaven’s bright 
sunbeam ! 

“Beautiful water! There is no blood stain in its crystal 
depths, no madness and no murder in its foam! It never 
broke a mother’s heart; it never ruined a reputation; it never 
sent a poor wretch shrieking to the gallows. No poison bubbles 
on its brink! Never did pale-faced wife, or starving child, or 
broken-hearted mother weep into it a bitter tear; never did 
drunkard howl back from his death-bed a fearful curse upon 
it! There is no curse here. Sing songs of ruby wine if you 
will; hand round your goblet if you choose; but 


‘«“ Give water to me, bright water to me: 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 
It maketh the weak man strong again.’ 


“Young women in the glory of your womanly beauty, speak 
out and tell us; young men, in the majesty of your intellectual 
power, stand up and tell us. Have we not common sense on 
our side when we would dash from the lips of the young for 
ever the drink that debases and degrades, and give them as 
their best and purest beverage the gift of God, brewed in 
beautiful places for His children! Because our principle is 
lawful, and good, and expedient, and reasonable, and sensible, 
I say we shail succeed. I shall not live to see it, but when I 
die I pray God that it may be in harness, battling for the 
cause, with Excelsior! for my motto, in the hope that a better 


day is coming, and in the humble reverent faith that God will 
speed the right.” 
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VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF JOHN B. GOUGH, IN THE HOPE CEMETERY, WORCESTER, 
MASS., U.S.A., ON DECEMBER 10th, 1904. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AUDIENCES DISSECTED 


IF audiences as a whole vary in their characteristics 
how widely different are the persons comprising them. 
There is the man who, the moment you appear on 
the platform, looks right into your eyes with a kindly 
expression and an expectant look, and from the out- 
set, by instinct or choice, you appear to address your- 
self to him; you note how he receives your message 
and he immediately becomes your friend. You look 
eagerly for him the next night, and you are not dis- 
appointed, for he is in almost the same seat as before. 
Such persons are an inspiration to a speaker, and 
their attitude of attention and interest undoubtedly 
affects for good those surrounding them. A speaker 
becomes quite attached to such people, and probably 
the feeling is mutual, for each feels there is an affinity 
between them. 

There is the individual who looks at you criti- 
cally and sums you up in his own mind; then the 
obstinate man whose very look and attitude say: 
‘Well, I have heard every well-known speaker on 
this question and they have not convinced me, and 
you will not convince me.’”’ Of course, the speaker 
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hardly expects to convince that man, for he has no 
intention to consider the question with an open mind. 
He says: ‘‘No, when I make up my mind I never 
change it,’? and perhaps he has a good reason 
for saying so. He probably has no mind to 
change. 

The few persons in an audience who cannot see a 
joke are really a joke in themselves to the speaker. 
The blank look on their faces as they gaze upon the 
rest of the audience convulsed with laughter, as much 
as to say: ‘‘ What are you laughing about?’’ is 
altogether too funny for words. 

The most impossible people of this tribe are those 
who cannot discover the difference between a story 
told as a joke and one related as a fact. 

One evening during a mission in the Friends’ 
Institute, Moseley Road, Birmingham, in order to 
illustrate a certain point I told a story of the Mark 
Twain type. The next evening before going on the 
platform a letter reached me from a lady saying that 
she regretted that she could not think of coming to 
hear me lecture again as she was sure the story which 
I had told was not true! 

I read the letter to the audience, and said in case 
there should be any other person who was not able 
to perceive the difference between a story told as a 
fact and one told as a joke, I would, before each joke 
I told that evening, intimate that it was a joke, and 
not a fact. Occasionally in the course of the lecture 
I said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this is a joke.” 
The next evening I had another letter from the same 
lady saying she was surprised to hear me ridicule 
her letter, proving of course that (just as I had 
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expected) she was present, although she had declared 
she should not come to hear me again. 

This reminds me of a butcher of a similar cast of 
mind—absolutely literal. 

I said to him: ‘‘ By the way, Mr , | saw an 
announcement in the newspaper a short time ago of 
a wonderful invention for your business. It stated 
that an American had invented a sausage machine 
which catches the pig, kills it, cuts it into joints, and 
turns sausages out of one end and brushes out of 


the other made out of the pig’s bristles!’’ This 
seemed to surprise him, but evidently he was prepared 
to believe an American might manage that. ‘‘ But,’’ 


I said, “‘ the principal advantage of the machine is 
said to be, that if you find the sausages are not 
flavoured to your liking you reverse the wheel and 


it comes out pigs again!’’ This was, however, too 
much, for he said: ‘‘Oh, Mr Smith, you must not 
believe all you see in the papers!’’ This of course 


was far funnier than the story. I suppose we must 
not blame such people—but surely they are deserving 
of pity, for they miss so much. 

The person who worries a speaker considerably is 
the man who never smiles, or who if he should smile 
at a joke looks as though it gave him pain to do so. 
Sometimes persons refrain from laughing because 
they do not like humour introduced into a lecture 
dealing with a serious subject, failing to realise that 
truth may sometimes be driven home far more 
forcibly by a humorous illustration than by any other 
method. 

It may be due to a spirit of mischief, but when I see 
individuals of this type I generally fire jokes at them 
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until they are compelled to laugh against their will. 
It is good to see the people laugh heartily in a 
meeting, and those who are the readiest to smile at a 
humorous anecdote are the ones who are most likely 
to shed a tear at some pathetic story. 

It is comical to note the different ways in which 
people smile or laugh. The man who has seen and 
heard everything, and to whom every joke is “‘a 
chestnut,’’ wears a supercilious smile and an air of 
saying to the rest of the audience: ‘‘ Ah, that is 
evidently new to you, but I have heard all these things 
before.’’? There are those who feel it is ‘‘ not good 
form’’ to laugh out aloud, and they simply smile—a 
restrained smile, too. 

Most persons, however, yield themselves to the 
enjoyment of the joke or humorous story and laugh 
heartily, their laughter proving infectious. Such 
members of an audience help to make a meeting a 
success. 

Frequently I have seen a man almost lie down in 
the seat or bend forward and rest his head on his 
arms on the seat in front of him, shaking with 
laughter. And more comical than anything it is 
to see a wife, mother, sister or sweetheart quite 
ashamed of such a public exhibition of feeling nudge 
her companion or poke him in the ribs in order to 
administer a rebuke, only to find that this adds to 
the man’s sense of the ludicrous, compelling him to 
laugh with redoubled vigour, making matters ten 
times worse. 

Occasionally one finds in an audience a man with 
a loud or peculiar laugh, and the instant a joke is 
told he explodes. The audience and speaker after a 
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while get to anticipate this, and in a short time the 
audience is convulsed with laughter, not so much at 
the speaker’s humour, as at this individual’s extra- 
ordinary laugh. 

In Dunedin, New Zealand, when I told on the 
platform a humorous story a man laughed until the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and presently it was 
evident that laughing so heartily had caused a pain 
in his side. His efforts to restrain himself from 
laughing were most ludicrous, especially as he had 
to give way over and over again. At last the pain 
in his side evidently grew worse, for with each 
humorous thing I said which compelled him to laugh 
he cried out: ‘‘Oh, don’t! Please don’t!’’ This so 
tickled me that I could not refrain from saying some- 
thing more to start him off once again laughing and 
crying: ‘‘Oh, don’t!” until the whole audience had 
joined in, and from sheer pity I shut off the laughter 
stop, and pulled out the serious one. 

Worse than the serious man who never smiles is 
the individual who wears an idiotic grin during the 
whole of the meeting—it is there during the recital 
of the most pathetic and tragic incident and is not 
more pronounced during the most comical story. 

A troublesome person is the girl who, because one 
has told some funny story, seems to imagine that the 
whole lecture must be funny, and giggles at almost 
everything which follows. 

Nothing is more charming than to hear children, 
especially the boys, scream with unrestrained 
laughter, abandoning themselves to the enjoyment 
of the comical story, looking at their companions to 
see if they are enjoying it equally. And it is touch- 
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ing in the extreme to see the tears well up into the 
eyes of the little ones when some pathetic story is 
related. I have sometimes been almost overcome 
myself on hearing a child sob over some story I was 
relating. 

Personally, I greatly enjoy, either in a mission 
meeting or during a sermon, the old Methodist custom 
of ejaculating: ‘‘ Hallelujah! ’’ ‘‘ Bless the Lord!”’ 
and who can estimate the value to a speaker of those 
inimitable sounds emanating from the ‘“‘ seat fawr ”’ 
(big pew) in a Welsh Church—‘ Felly,’? ‘“‘ Da 
iawn ’’—and the sound, half a groan and half a sigh 
of satisfaction, ‘‘ A-a-a-h!’’ or ‘‘ Um-m-m.”’ It is 
helpful to a degree, especially when one is speaking 
extemporaneously. 

Sometimes there is an individual who does this 
from habit, and will come in with his interjections 
at most inappropriate times. In Swadlincote I was 
giving Gough’s description of a fire on board ship. 
I concluded the story by saying: ‘‘ Here stood the 
sailors, with their noble captain in their midst, waving 
adieux to those in the boats, until the fire reached 
the powder magazine and they were blown into 
eternity.’’ A man ejaculated ‘‘ Hallelujah! ’’ ‘‘ Bless 
the Lord!’ He evidently took the word ‘‘ eternity ”’ 
to be synonymous with heaven, which of course it 
was not. 

Another difficult individual is the man who continu- 
ously says, ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and even if an opponent 
should say something diametrically opposed to the 
views of the lecturer this man will still say, ‘“‘ Hear, 
hear,’’ as he will also to the speaker’s reply shatter- 
ing the opponent’s argument. 
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It is very strange when indulging in a piece of 
subtle humour to see one person after another catch 
the point, the laughter seeming to pass over the 
audience just as a breeze stirs a field of wheat. 

Nothing needs more judgment on the platform than 
the use of wit and humour. To make a practice when 
dealing with an important question of introducing 
comical stories simply for the sake of raising a laugh, 
without an earnest purpose behind the humour that 
evoked it, is not merely foolish but absolutely wrong, 
and a waste of time of both speaker and audience. 
And even when using humorous stories with the 
perfectly justifiable motive of illustrating a point or 
of relieving the tension created by the strained 
attention of his hearers, the greatest care needs to be 
exercised in order to prevent laughter degenerating 
into levity, for the line between them is very finely 
drawn, and when once an audience has been led intoa 
frivolous spirit it is almost impossible to restore it 
to the right frame of mind. 

Interesting as it is to note the varied effects of 
humour upon different individuals in an audience, 
it is far more so to witness the influence of a speaker’s 
pathos and enthusiasm. 

The individual who is moved by the speaker is 
probably conscious only of that fact, and is altogether 
unaware of the influence which his or her exhibition 
of feeling has upon the man who is addressing the 
audience. 

When one sees a tear start to the eye of a hearer 
it is with great difficulty one can prevent an answer- 
ing tear welling up in one’s own eye. 

Perhaps when relating a story of a young man 
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ruined by drink and driven to an untimely grave one 
sees a mother silently weeping, and the father, who 
is sitting next to her, furtively dashing the tears from 
his eyes, and one feels that they have experienced 
some such sorrow. At such times a big lump will 
be felt in the throat, one’s utterance will be broken, 
as with heartfelt sympathy one suffers with one’s 
hearers. 

At times when endeavouring in a sermon to speak 
a word of comfort to the bereaved, one sees a person, 
or it may be a whole family, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and as these sorrowing ones wipe away the 
gathering tears and one enters into their feelings, it 
is next to impossible to control one’s own emotion 
and to avoid breaking down. 

Most touching incidents have occurred in my 
experience. On one occasion a man who had (so I 
learned afterwards) been sadly addicted to drink 
came forward to sign the pledge, and seemed much 
affected as he stood at the pledge table. His wife 
rushed impulsively out of the pew up the aisle and 
threw her arms around her husband’s neck. The 
effect upon the spectators was simply overwhelming, 
and doubtless they united with the angels in rejoicing 
Over a Sinner repenting and turning to God. 

A similar occurrence took place in another town. 
A man who had signed the pledge returned to the 
seat in which he had left his little girlk When he 
reached it she rose to meet him and threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. The child accom- 
plished far more for the temperance cause in that 
meeting by her beautiful act than the speaker had 
done. 
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In another meeting, when I was about three parts 
through my lecture, a lady commenced to sob audibly, 
until audience and speaker were so overcome with 
emotion that I felt the most appropriate thing to do 
was to bring the meeting to a close with prayer. On 
many occasions incidents of a similar nature have 
led me to terminate an address abruptly, dispensing 
with anything in the nature of a peroration, and 
substituting something far more useful by starting 
some such hymn as: 


“What a Friend we have in Jesus, 

All our sins and griefs to bear, 

What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer. 

Oh! what peace we often forfeit, 
Oh! what needless pain we bear, 

All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer.” 
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THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE 


THE feeling generally uppermost in the mind of a 
speaker facing an audience will not be curiosity as 
to its character, nor an impulse to analyse its com- 
position, nor a disposition to criticise it, but a feel- 
ing of solemnity as he realises the importance of 
the opportunity to present to the people the truths 
which he has undertaken to advocate; and the 
vaster the crowd the more will this feeling dominate 
him. 

It may be that there are some persons so con- 
stituted that to have a crowd assemble to hear them 
will induce a feeling of vanity. One cannot but 
believe, however, that these are very exceptional 
cases, for the sight of a great multitude is most 
impressive, creating in the mind of the speaker a 
feeling of humility as he asks himself: ‘‘ Who am I 
that these people should flock to hear me? ’’ and he 
will probably remember that it is because he is a 
recognised exponent of a great cause. If he be 
there to proclaim the ‘‘unsearchable riches of 
Christ ’’ he will be strong in the consciousness that 
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he is an ambassador; and if his business be to 
advocate a reform, whose object is the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom, he will be armed with the 
belief that he has a message from God and will 
deliver it boldly, whether men will hear or whether 
they will forbear. 

It is a glorious experience for a speaker when he 
becomes well enough known to be able to attract 
a crowd; to have the people clamouring for ad- 
mission an hour or more before the meeting is 
announced to commence, to see them pouring into 
the building, occupying every inch of space until 
they have crowded the aisles and overflowed the plat- 
form and ante-rooms. The eager expectancy of the 
crowd, the pent-up enthusiasm which finds vent in 
long-continued applause as the speaker appears or 
rises to address the gathering, must be experienced 
in order to be at all understood. 

The excitement becomes infectious, gathering in 
intensity with every moment, and communicates 
itself to the speaker. Perhaps psychologists might 
be able to explain it, but one must speak under such 
conditions in order to realise its effect. 

If in addition to these circumstances the address 
of the speaker should be preceded by music rendered 
by a competent orchestra or by the sweet singing of 
a choir, the result is simply indescribable. 

Hundreds of times I have been almost over- 
whelmed with emotion by such surroundings. One 
instance stands out vividly in my memory. I had 
to give an address in the Birmingham Town Hall. 
The great building was thronged, and people were 
being turmed from the doors. Just prior to my 
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being called upon, the Chairman announced the ~ 
hymn: 
“Behold Me standing at the door 
And hear Me pleading evermore, 


With gentle voice: Oh, heart of sin 
May I come in, may I come in?” 


The mental picture of the Saviour pleading with 
that vast throng was infinitely touching, and when, 
prior to the congregation singing the hymn, the 
orchestra played the tune with exquisite taste, I 
was overcome and could not restrain my tears. I 
managed to regain my composure ere the hymn was 
concluded, and with intense feeling made a fervent 
appeal to the people, which proved most effectual. 

Among many other similar experiences at home 
and abroad was the occasion on which I addressed 
the World’s Christian Endeavour Convention in the 
Armoury, at Baltimore, U.S.A., in July, 1904. The 
immense hall was packed with an audience of con- 
siderably over 10,000 people. (It was estimated at 
14,000.) The people had been wrought up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by the singing led by an 
enormous choir and a grand orchestra. I vividly 
recall even now how deeply I was thrilled as I stood 
up to deliver my message, realising my great privi- 
lege and grave responsibility. 

Another source of inspiration to a speaker are the 
demonstrations frequently arranged to inaugurate a 
campaign, which arouse considerable enthusiasm 
prior to the meetings. 

These conditions undoubtedly exert a powerful 
influence for good both upon the audience and the 
speaker, and promote the success of gatherings, 
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There is, however, something above and beyond 
all the favourable conditions to which I have referred 
—and, indeed, altogether independent of them—some- 
thing higher and better and infinitely ‘more power- 
ful. The great crowds, the music, etc., are only 
human agencies, but the messenger of God’s truth 
may be aided by the Divine Spirit. When this is 
the case the speaker is reinforced by a power which 
is irresistible, and this blessing invariably accom- 
panies the work which has been preceded by the 
fervent prayers of God’s people. 

It is remarkable how one seems to know instinc- 
tively on entering a building whether the committee 
and workers have been waiting upon God for His 
blessing, for there is created an atmosphere dis- 
tinctly perceptible, although altogether indefinable. 
Frequently ministers and others have told me that 
the prayer meetings held prior to a mission have 
been pentecostal in power and influence, and I have 
found those held in the ante-room just before going 
into the public meeting have often been remark- 
able seasons of refreshing for both missioner and 
workers. 

Only those who stand in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form are able to realise how difficult is the task 
which one undertakes when endeavouring to win 
the people to total abstinence or to Christ. Many 
hearers are encased in prejudice. Many are the 
slaves of appetite or habit. Many are blinded by 
custom, and it is only the power of the Holy 
Spirit that can drive home the truth to their 
hearts. 

Then there are those who are convinced of the 
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truth but are undecided or unwilling to act upon 
their convictions, and here too only a Divine 
power behind the message can lead such persons 
to a right decision. 

Workers for God soon realise the force of those 
words, ‘“‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts” (Zech. iv. 6). 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHAIRMEN—WISE AND OTHERWISE 


AMONG the reminiscences of a public speaker few are 
more interesting than his experiences of Chairmen. 

Chairmen usually commence by saying: ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, you have not come here to listen to 
the Chairman but to the speaker of the evening, 
Mr - I shall therefore not interpose between 
you and the lecturer, but before calling upon him 
there is just one thing I should like to say.’’ Well, 
I have known some men take twenty minutes or 
longer to say that “ one thing.” 

On one occasion when I was announced to recite 
one of J. B. Gough’s orations the Chairman felt it 
incumbent upon him to give some particulars about 
that great orator, and he gave a sketch of the life of 
Gough from birth to death, occupying about forty- 
five minutes. The whole of the speech was published 
in the weekly paper, and the editor apologised to me 
for the brief notice of my lecture, as the Chairman 
(who was an influential man) had sent in his speech 
with a request that it should be printed in full! 

Occasionally, Chairmen are taught a severe lesson 
by an audience. A Chairman will sometimes by an 
unduly lengthy speech wear out the patience of an 
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audience, and the people will begin to stamp in order 
to warn him to conclude. It is amazing to see a man 
mistake this for applause of his utterances and start 
off with renewed fervour, until at last the real meaning 
of the stamping dawns upon him, when he will 
generally bring his remarks to an abrupt termination, 
though if of a pugnacious nature he will persist in 
continuing his speech until he is absolutely stamped 
down. 

In the United States one is sometimes introduced 
with remarkable brevity. One minister introduced 
me somewhat in this fashion: ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, you are all aware that the speaker of the 
evening is Mr E. Tennyson Smith of Birmingham, 
England,’ then turning to me he added: ‘‘ Go right 
ahead, brother.’’ 

Another Chairman, after simply announcing that 
I was a well-known temperance advocate from 
England said: ‘‘I shall now let him loose on this 
audience! ”’ 

Well, it was perfectly safe to do that, for it was 
an audience composed mainly of teetotalers, but if 
he had let me loose amongst an audience of liquor 
sellers or brewers there might have been serious 
results to them—or to me! 

In America some very clever things are said by 
Chairmen and others when introducing or welcoming 
a speaker. At the banquet held in Boston to welcome 
me to America a minister said to me: ‘‘ You have 
now arrived in Boston—the people here will ask you 
“How much do you know?’ If you go to Philadel- 
phia they will ask, ‘ Who was your grandfather?’ 
If you go to New York they will ask you ‘ How much 
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have you got?’ If you go to Chicago they will ask 
you * What can you do?’ And if you go to Texas 
they will ask you ‘ What did you have to leave the last 
place for?’ 

The story is told of a Chairman who, presiding 
for the first time, was extremely nervous and said: 
‘““ Ladies and gentlemen, this is the first time I have 
ever sat in a chair—or rather I should say it is the 
first time I have ever stood on my feet—I mean to 
say it is the first time I have ever opened my mouth 
—that is, on a public platform.’’ 

The story is somewhat old of the Chairman who 
occupied an outrageous time in making his speech 


and concluded by saying: ‘‘I shall now call upon 
Mr (the speaker of the evening) to give his 
address.’’ The lecturer rose and said: ‘‘ Ladies and 


gentlemen, the Chairman has said all that I intended 
to say, nevertheless I will give you my address. He 
then told them his postal address and bidding them 
‘“ good evening’ left the platform. 

Chairmen at times say some very unkind things. 
One gentleman introducing me said: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I take it for granted that to most of you 
the lecturer is an entire stranger. I may say that I 
heard him lecture a few months ago, and I can assure 
you on the strength of my experience on that occasion 
that you will all be very delighted when he has 
done!”’ 

Several Chairmen when proposing a vote of thanks, 
after referring to the fact that it was the closing night 
of the campaign, have made some such remark as 
this: ‘‘I understand that the missioner leaves to- 
by the eleven-forty train. I mention 
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this because I am sure many of our friends will be 
glad to see the last of him!” 

These doubtful compliments remind one of the 
story of the member of a church who, making a pres- 
entation to a minister, paid him a somewhat doubtful 
compliment. He said: ‘‘ We ask your acceptance, 
sir, of this gift. We feel we owe you a debt of 
gratitude. When you came here a few years ago 
many of us did not care for God nor the devil, but 
through your preaching we have learned to love them 
both!” 

Chairmen, as well as speakers, make some strange 
blunders. On one occasion I had concluded an 
address by reciting that wonderful Apostrophe to 
Water given by John B..Gough—a marvellously 
eloquent piece of word-painting to which reference 
has already been made and which has been repro- 
duced in full elsewhere. The following is a brief 
extract : 


** Did you ever feel the tongue dry, the lips parched, and the 
throat feverish, and then, bringing a goblet filled with pure 
water to your lips, do you remember the sensation as it trickled 
over your tongue and gurgled down your throat? Was it not 
a luxury? Surely, it is a luxury to quench thirst in pure 
spring water. Here is a beverage brewed for us by our 
Heavenly Father.’’ 


This wonderful composition always makes a pro- 
found impression upon an audience, and on the 
occasion in question, after I had resumed my seat, the 
Chairman rose and said: ‘‘ My dear friends, I am 
sure we have all been deeply moved by the beautiful 
words to which we have just listened, and I feel that 
for me to add anything would only tend to weaken 
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the very powerful impression which the lecturer has 
produced upon every mind; indeed, I feel that any 
words of mine after those wonderful words of his 
would only be like water after wine!’’ And this after 
a eulogy of water and at a temperance meeting! Of 
course the audience roared with laughter, and the 
Chairman looked bewildered for a moment, wonder- 
ing what had caused so much merriment. 

Few realise, as a speaker does, what an important 
personage the Chairman of a meeting is; how great 
an influence he has upon the speaker and audience; 
and what a powerful factor he is in the success or 
failure of a meeting. 

If a Chairman be interested in the address and 
evinces as much by the expression on his face or by 
marks of approval, if he appear alert and appreciative, 
the speaker gathers inspiration every time he addresses 
the chair, while the audience, influenced by the spirit 
of the president, is more readily impressed by the 
utterances of the speaker and more easily stirred to 
enthusiasm. 

Many a time one has received most valuable help 
from the keenness of the Chairman to note every 
point, and from seeing how intensely he was 
interested. 

On the other hand if the Chairman should appear 
listless or indifferent, uninterested, or unsympathetic, 
it is most difficult for the speaker to overcome the ill 
effect upon the audience. 

On one occasion a Chairman during the whole time 
of the delivery of my lecture was doing something or 
other indicating an attitude of indifference, which had 
a most unfortunate effect on both speaker and 
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audience. After my address, a pencil note from the 
Secretary was handed to me, requesting that I would 
move a vote of thanks to the Chairman. My reply in 
pencil across the note was, that I must decline to 
express thanks to him, because it would be uttering 
a falsehood. 

Some Chairmen have great opportunities for 
influencing an audience, and one could give numerous 
instances where they have acted with courage and 
self-sacrifice in order to do so. 

Occasionally, a Committee, being desirous of secur- 
ing the attendance of some leading man in the town, 
have invited him (although not an abstainer) to preside. 
If the speaker be aware of the circumstance he is in an 
awkward position, owing to the consciousness that his 
statements as to the responsibility of the moderate 
drinker for the perpetuation of the drink evil must 
prove hurtful to the gentleman in the chair. At the 
same time, it must lead the speaker to realise the 
importance of so presenting the truth that it may 
convince the Chairman, and he will probably breathe 
a silent prayer that God will give him an effectual 
message. 

The position of the moderate-drinking Chairman is 
a most unenviable one, as the arguments for total 
abstinence must necessarily be a condemnation of the 
moderate drinker’s position; and the Chairman can 
scarcely fail to be conscious that those in the audience 
who know his position are probably applying the 
speaker’s words to him. 

Frequently a man will give evidence of his uneasi- 
ness under conviction by his restlessness, and I have 
often seen men continually shifting their position in 
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order to sit more comfortably, which they have found 
impossible, the trouble being not in the body but the 
mind. 

On one occasion I was invited to give one of 
Gough’s orations, and stayed in the house of the 
clergyman in connection with whose church the meet- 
ing was to be held. At dinner he said: ‘‘ We are not 
abstainers ourselves,’? which I had perceived by the 
wine-glasses on the table. Presently he said: ‘I 
trust there is nothing in your lecture which will 
be likely to offend the moderate section of my 
people? ”’ 

Probably he was not so anxious about his people as 
he was lest his own example as a moderate drinker 
should receive condemnation in their presence. 

I replied that Gough’s words were free from 
exaggeration. 

Towards the time of the meeting he asked how 
long the lecture would occupy. 

The reply was: ‘‘ About an hour and a quarter.” 

He said: ‘‘ Could you give it in two or three parts 
so that we might have a song between?”’ 

I consented to do this. Probably he wished to try 
a sample before having the whole of the oration. I 
gave a selection of about twenty minutes, and if no 
one else was uncomfortable that clergyman most 
certainly was. 

He said to me: ‘‘ Oh, thank you so much! Are 
you not tired?”’ 

“Not.at all,’’ I replied. 

After a song I gave another selection from Gough, 
which was warmer than before, and which evidently 
made the clergyman more uncomfortable than the 
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previous instalment. He asked me: “ How often do 
you give these lectures? Are you not tired?”’ 

I assured him that I was as lively as a lark. 

Presently he said: ‘‘ We will not trespass upon you 
again to-night. I am sure you must be tired.” 

The fact is he was tired, and he has never troubled 
me with an engagement since ! 

On board a certain steamer I was requested to give 
a lecture. A clergyman who took wine at table was 
asked to preside. The dining-saloon was packed. I 
endeavoured to shatter some of the usual fallacious 
arguments used by the moderate drinker in favour of 
moderation. I had not talked long before the Chair- 
man asked me to be as short as possible as there was 
‘“not enough oxygen ’’ and he was feeling stifled. I 
proceeded, and as the arguments against drinking 
increased in warmth, the oxygen was apparently more 
exhausted, for presently the Chairman appealed to me 
to “‘ have pity ’’ as he was suffocating. The question 
is—was it the lack of oxygen that was distressing him, 
or a guilty conscience? Although the address in- 
duced about sixty persons to sign the pledge he 
evidently remained unconvinced, for the following 
Sabbath he preached on the question of ‘ temper- 
ance’’ and proceeded to attack my arguments for 
total abstinence, and justify moderate drinking. 

Many, however, have been the instances of a most 
encouraging character where moderate-drinking 
Chairmen, feeling condemned and_ conscience- 
stricken by the address, have had the courage and 
nobility to state this to the audience, and to publicly 
sign the pledge, leading many in the meeting to 
follow their example. 
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One can recall numerous instances of ministers, 
members of parliament, doctors, editors, and others 
in positions of influence stating that the lecture had 
convinced them, and that they would lead the way in 
signing the pledge as an example to others in the 
audience. 

Sometimes, a Chairman who has been a total 
abstainer for as long as fifty years, but has been 
determined that he would never sign a pledge, has 
during my address perceived the advantage of this 
step, and informing the audience of the change in 
his views has affixed his signature to a pledge card 
there and then. The effect of such an act of self- 
sacrifice is profound, and as many as a hundred 
pledges have sometimes been signed in such a meet- 
ing, largely as the result of such a courageous act. 

How serious is the responsibility resting upon a 
man who realises that he is in a position to render 
this help to the movement, who has the impulse to 
take this step, and who for some selfish reason or 
from pride refrains from acting upon his convictions ! 
Moreover, there is an injury to himself as well as to 
others, for by silencing the voice of conscience and 
crushing down a good impulse, he has sinned against 
himself. 

Some pathetic incidents occur in connection with 
Chairmen. I have frequently seen men greatly over- 
come during the relation of some sad story of the 
ruin caused by drink. Sometimes they have quite 
broken down, and one’s heart has been sore through 
feeling, instinctively, that some wound has been 
opened, and perhaps the memory of some loved one 
—a son, a brother—destroyed by the drink—has been 
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vividly recalled by the picture one has drawn, and 
often afterwards the Chairman has told me some sad 
story confirming this impression. 

On more than one occasion a Chairman has been 
overwhelmed with emotion on seeing a member or 
members of his family sign the pledge. Sometimes 
it has been a prodigal son giving an indication of a 
desire to reform, and the incident has been extremely 
touching. 
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SOME curious things have been said by Chairmen 
who, although total abstainers, have been opposed to 
my so-called extreme views. One spoke after this 
fashion: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to preside over this meeting, and to do what 
I can to further the cause of temperance. I wish it 
to be distinctly understood, however, that I am not 
responsible for anything said by the lecturer.’’ 
When called upon to speak I purposely used almost 
the identical words of the Chairman in this fashion : 
‘“Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure 
to speak at this meeting, and to do what I can to 
further the cause of temperance. I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, however, that I am not respon- 
sible for anything said by the Chairman! ”’ 
He was very indignant, but, as I told him after- 
wards, he had less reason than the speaker to be so. 
Some men presume upon their wealth or position 
to make remarks of this character, and it is well for 
a speaker to teach them that they may not with 
impunity attempt to weaken the effect of his message. 
One will generally find, however, that men of the 
most exalted station, and others of high distinction, 
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treat with the utmost deference a speaker who has 
some claim to speak with authority on any particular 
question, and by their attitude help to secure a 
respectful hearing for him. 

Chairmen sometimes unwittingly give a speaker a 
splendid lead for his opening remarks. A Chairman 
on one occasion introduced me somewhat timidly in 
this fashion: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, you are all 
aware that our lecturer is considered—considered (if he 
will pardon my saying so), an extremist on this ques- 
tion, and doubtless you are expecting to hear—to hear 
from his lips (if he will please excuse my saying so) 
some rather extravagant language. I have, however, 
taken tea with him this afternoon, and am amazed to 
find how far my own views coincide with his; indeed, 
from what I have heard him say, I believe he is 
quite prepared to give the liquor sellers fair play.’’ 
He then called upon me to address the meeting. 

I commenced by saying : ‘‘ Mr Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am quite prepared always to be respon- 
sible for my own utterances on this question, but I 
must decline, sir, to be responsible for the extreme 
language which has fallen from your lips in the chair 
this evening. Why, sir, I admit that I have said 
some strong things about liquor sellers, but I have 
never gone so far as you, for I have never sug- 
gested they should have ‘fair play,’ for if the 
liquor sellers of this town had ‘ fair play’ they would 
be kicked out of the place before to-morrow morn- 
ing!’ The Chairman laughed heartily, as also did 
the audience. 

Frequently I have related the incident about this 
Chairman and generally follow it up by saying’; 
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‘* You probably consider my assertion that the liquor 
sellers would be driven from the town an exagger- 
ated statement, but I will endeavour to prove that 
it is not, and that you would yourselves put it 
into execution if you realised what the traffic is 
doing.” 

I then tell the following touching incident related 
by John B. Gough. 

A poor woman in Norwich, Connecticut, told him 
a pitiful story about her son who had become addicted 
to drink. One night he went home intoxicated and 
struck his mother. The following morning on learn- 
ing what he had done he expressed his grief and also 
his desire to give up the drink, but said the only 
possible way in which he could do this would be by 
going away from home in order to rid himself of bad 
companions. This greatly distressed his mother, but 
at length she consented to his going. He was away 
for two years, and during the whole of the time the 
mother received good news from her boy. Then 
there came a letter which rejoiced her heart, for it 
gave her the news that her boy was coming home for 
‘“Thanksgiving Day ’’—a great national holiday in 
the United States. The mother exclaimed: ‘‘ My 
boy is coming home for Thanksgiving. Well, I am 
only a poor woman, but I will get a dinner worthy of 
the occasion—my boy is coming home for Thanks- 
giving.”’ 

He came. He arrived by a coach which stopped 
opposite a saloon kept by a man named Solomon 
Parsons. Some young men were in the bar, and 
when they saw their old friend get down from the 
coach, they greeted him warmly. 
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‘Hallo, Fred, and how are you? What will you 
have to drink ?”’ 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘“Haven’t seen you this long time, but you’re 
looking well and hearty. What will you have?” 

‘** Nothing.”’ 

‘‘ Not on Thanksgiving? Come, take a little.’’ 

‘“No, I’d rather not. I’ve come home to see my 
mother. She hardly expects me to-night. I thought 
I would wait until dark and go in and surprise the 
old lady.’’ 

By and by Solomon Parsons, who was leaning 
on the counter, looked at him and said: ‘‘ Fred 
Falkener, if I were six foot tall, and broad in propor- 
tion as you are and was afraid of a paltry glass of 
liquor, by George, I’d go to the woods and hang 
myself.’’ 

““But I am not afraid.” 

*“ Qh, yes, you are—ha, ha, ha! I say, boys, here’s 
a great big fellow afraid of a glass of liquor. I 
suppose he’s afraid of his mother.”’ 

The young man with all the strength of mind to 
keep the pledge for two years was weak when they 
jeered him and joked him. They handéd him the 
liquor and dared him to drink it. He hesitated, and 
then said: ‘‘ Well, I'll show you I’m not afraid to 
drink one glass.’” He drank it, then they gave him 
another, and another. Twelve o’clock that night he 
went into a barn drunk and was found there in the 
morning—dead! ‘“‘My boy is coming home for 
Thanksgiving!’’ Yes, they brought him to his 
mother stretched on a plank with a buffalo robe 
thrown over his poor dead body. 
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In the town where this occurred Gough went on 
the platform, and having learned that Solomon 
Parsons, the liquor seller, was in the building, he 
told the story as related to him by the young man’s 
mother, and then said to the audience: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, Solomon Parsons, the man who tempted 
Fred Falkener to his ruin—Solomon Parsons who 
staggers through life under the weight of that poor 
woman’s curse—Solomon Parsons is in this hall and 
he sits right there, and this same Solomon Parsons 
keeps a grog shop in your city, Connecticut; rout him 
out!’’ and before twenty-four hours had elapsed 
Solomon Parsons and all his belongings were outside 
that city. 

As soon as this point in the story is reached it is 
invariably greeted by an audience with applause, 
which is proof that they agree with the drastic 
methods adopted in this case. I then tell my 
hearers that if the liquor sellers in their own town 
had the same justice dealt out to them as Solomon 
Parsons they would be treated in the selfsame 
manner, and I challenge any person to assert his 
belief that there is a liquor seller in their town who 
has not been the cause of the ruin of some mother’s 
son or some wife’s husband. 

Chairmen occasionally, even when criticising a 
speaker, help him greatly, though it may be uninten- 
tionally. In one city where my exposure of the 
tactics of the trade had aroused indignation amongst 
the liquor sellers and their friends, they gathered 1n 
great force at the rear of the hall (in which some 
thousands were packed) and were disturbing the 
meeting. 
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A Member of Parliament who was presiding ex- 
pressed his deep regret at the opposition and dis- 
turbance, and said that he could not understand it. 

He said: ‘‘ We had Mr here, and there was 
nothing of this kind; Mr and there was no 
disturbance; Mr and there was no opposition,” 
and after mentioning several other well-known 
temperance speakers who had aroused no antagonism 
he led the audience to infer that my extreme language 
and drastic methods were to blame for the result of 
the disturbance in that meeting. 

When called upon to address the meeting I said: 
‘*Mr Chairman, I thank you; you have paid the 
highest tribute to my work which it is possible for a 
temperance reformer to receive. This opposition is 
a great encouragement to me, as it proves that my 
work is effective. History is repeating itself.’’ 

Then taking my Bible I read from the nineteenth 
chapter of Acts— . 


x3 


‘And the same time there arose no small stir about that 
way. 

““* For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which 
made silver shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto the 
craftsman; 

““*Whom he called together with the workmen of like occu- 
pation and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth. 

‘“* Moreover, ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people saying that they be no gods, which 
are made with hands: 

““* So that not only this our craft is in danger to be set 
at nought; but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. 

*** And when they heard these sayings they were full of 
wrath and cried out, saying, Cut zs Diana of the Ephesians.’ ” 
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‘““In the same chapter further on,’’ I continued, 
“we read that: 


‘All with one voice about the space of two hours cried out, 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’ ”’ 


‘“ These people were angry because, owing to the 
exposure by St Paul, their craft was in danger. 
They could not answer St Paul’s arguments, but they 
could howl, and they did it. The liquor sellers and 
their friends in this town are angry because, owing 
to the revelations I have made of the doings of the 
trade, their craft is in danger. They cannot refute 
my assertions, but they can howl, and they have done 
it, and done it well! ”’ 

My opponents immediately and very kindly justi- 
fied the statement as to their proficiency in howling. 

On another occasion, after an address in which I 
had endeavoured to show the iniquitous nature of the 
liquor traffic the Chairman said he felt he must 
express his disagreement with some of my con- 
clusions. 

He said: ‘‘ Why, the lecturer seems to think that 
a man cannot be a liquor seller and be a Christian.”’ 

I said: “I do not think, I am suRE. Jesus 
summed up the commandments referring to our duty 
to man in these words: ‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’ Now, a man who does this can 
never sell drink to his neighbour.”’ 

““ Well, but,’’ he said, ‘‘I know a brewer who 
is a most godly man, and I would commend the text 
to the lecturer: ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ ”’ 

I thanked the Chairman and promised to adopt that 
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text and to immortalise him by relating the story 
wherever I went. 

I then proceeded in a second address to show some 
of the ‘‘ fruits’? of the liquor seller’s business, and I 
fancy he regretted having suggested that text. 

In one town the leading liquor seller had been 
frequently elected to several important positions; 
this action being justified on the ground that he had 
given large sums of money for public purposes, and 
it was said he had thus done an immense amount of 
good in the town. I referred to the matter and said 
that if he had given the whole of the money in his 
blood-stained coffers he could not undo a tithe of the 
injury he had done to the community by his business. 

The following night a leading Christian temperance 
worker in the town, who was to take the chair, came 
into the ante-room of the hall prior to the meeting and 
said that he thought perhaps he had better not preside. 
On asking him why, he replied that he felt he could 
not do so without making a protest against my attack 
upon the liquor seller, who was ‘‘a great benefactor 
to the town.”’ 

I said I had no objection to his doing that. This 
seemed to surprise him, and he said: ‘‘ Oh, then, you 
will not object to my criticism of your remarks? ”’ 

‘Certainly not,’ I said, “but of course you 
understand that I shall reply.” 

‘““Oh, yes,” he said, and then after a pause he 
added: ‘‘ Well, I think it will be better for me to 
withdraw,’”’ which he did, feeling no doubt that 
discretion was the better part of valour. 

I regretted that he did not see his way to preside 
and make his attack upon me, and so give me the 
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opportunity to reply. Just imagine a leading Chris- 
tian man having the effrontery to speak of a liquor 
seller as ‘‘a great benefactor!’ 

Occasionally, a Chairman who is in sympathy with 
the temperance movement—but who deprecates what 
he holds to be extreme views on the question—will 
deem it necessary or advisable to convey covertly a 
warning to a speaker to be cautious in his utterances. 

A wealthy, and somewhat pompous man, who pre- 
sided for me in a Lancashire town, said: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, it gives me great pleashah to preside 
ovah this meeting, for I am glad to do whatevah I 
can to furthah the great cause of temperance, but I 
must say I have no sympathy whatevah with those 
who attack the liquah sellah [this of course I knew to 
be a rebuke to me]. I considah,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
moral suasion is far bettah. Let me give you an 
instance of the power of moral suasion. A friend 
of mine some time ago came into my office and said 
to me: ‘I am going to insure my life.’ ‘Indeed,’ I 
said; ‘ then why don’t you become a teetotalah?’ He 
said, ‘ Why?’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ if you become a teeto- 
talah you would get far better terms.’ He said, ‘Is 
Teter Ol saidg tit is:so.’ ‘ Well; he repliedj.o1 
will think about it.’ Now, my jah (dear) friends, that 
man came into my office a little time ago and said, ‘I 
say—I have become a teetotalah.’ ‘Indeed,’ I said, 
‘I’m very glad to heah it. What has led you to decide 
to become an abstainah?’ ‘ Well,’ he said ‘you 
remembah that you told me some time ago when I was 
inshawring my life that if I became a teetotalah I 
should get a great advantage in the bonus? Well, 
I was inshawring for a very large amount, so I made 
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inquiries, and found it would mean about £10 a yah 
(year), and as I have always been very moderate | 
thought I might as well become a teetotalah.’ Now,” 
said the Chairman, ‘‘ I had often tried before to per- 
suade my friend to become an abstainah; I had spoken 
to him of the misery caused to the wives and children 
by drink, the hindrance to the Church of God, and 
so on, and I had never been able to induce him to 
sign the pledge, but you see when I showed him how 
he would benefit financially I won him ovah to our 
side, and he is to-day in the ranks of total abstainahs.”’ 

He then went on to justify the use of moral suasion 
methods, rather than an aggressive attack upon the 
liquor sellers. After a few more remarks tending to 
neutralise any attack I might make upon the traffic, 
he called upon me to speak. 

I said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the Chairman 
has told you of a friend of his who was recently won 
over to total abstinence by discovering that it would 
mean a gain of about £10 a year in his life insurance. 
I would not lose my time on a man of that stamp—a 
miserable, mean-souled, callous-hearted individual 
who could not be moved by the thought of the misery 
caused through drink, who could not be moved by the 
know!edge of the hindrance to the work of the Church, 
but for the sake of a wretched, dirty £10 a year he 
would become a teetotaller! Pah! let those who will, 
try to win a man of that stamp. I am not fitted for 
the work, and if there should be a man in this audience 
who can only be influenced through his pocket—well, 
he will probably need some temperance advocate who 
is more enthusiastic on that phase of the question to 
move him.”’ 
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I then went on to say that I fully appreciated the 
economic and financial aspects of our question, and 
invariably dealt with them as supplementing other 
arguments, and strengthening our case for abstinence 
and prohibition, but that these phases of our move- 
ment could never arouse me to enthusiasm in the 
cause, whereas the thought of the ruin and misery 
brought about by the drink traffic stirred my whole 
being, and I could plead earnestly on _ those 
grounds. 

It is a tribute to the goodness in human nature, that 
a very large proportion of those who are abstainers 
have become so, not from financial reasons or from 
a desire to ensure self-protection, but from unselfish 
motives—some for the sake of example to others; some 
in order to assist the movement for fighting the drink 
evil, and many from love to Christ and a desire to 
destroy this great barrier to the coming of His 
kingdom. 

Every year brings accumulating evidence that total 
abstinence for the individual, and prohibition for the 
nation, are based upon sound physiological, social, 
and economic principles, and the movement can be 
presented to the public as a sound business proposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, I still hold that the most powerful 
and effectual pleas for personal abstinence are those 
based upon philanthropy and Christianity—abstinence 
for the sake of others, or for Christ’s sake, and I hold 
that the latter is not only the highest and the best 
motive but the most effectual ground of appeal. Not 
only so, but it provides the temperance party with the 
most powerful machinery for the ultimate destruction 
of the traffic, for when all the followers of Christ 
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practise total abstinence and support prohibition, the 
liquor traffic is doomed. 

After having thus contrasted the selfish and un- 
selfish motives which lead people to abstain from 
drink, I dealt with the Chairman’s deprecation of any 
attack upon the liquor seller, and said that in my 
judgment it was not sufficient to plead merely for 
personal abstinence, but that it was necessary also to 
denounce the traffic which thrives upon the degrada- 
tion of the people, also the traffickers who are willing 
to make a living by the ruin of their fellows. 

It is to be regretted that some sincere and earnest 
temperance workers who, like the Chairman referred 
to, believe only in moral suasion, are not content to 
do their own work in their own way, but must needs 
criticise and attack those who are more advanced in 
their views and methods. 

At times the man in the chair will make an attack 
upon the lecturer and the views which he has 
expressed in the expectation that there will be no reply 
to him, and that he will have the last word. Some- 
times he has a surprise anda disappointment. At one 
meeting where I had referred to the use of intoxicating 
liquor at the communion, a minister who was in the 
chair criticised my views, and then said: ‘‘ Now I will 
conclude the meeting with the benediction.’’ But I 
made him understand that the meeting would not be 
closed until I had replied to his criticism. I did so, 
and also got a resolution carried unanimously by the 
audience, endorsing my views. 

If a speaker should say anything with which the 
Chairman feels he strongly disagrees, or if he con- 
siders that he will be compromised unless he makes a 
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protest, then he is perfectly justified in criticising the 
lecturer’s remarks, but he must remember that the 
lecturer is equally justified in defending his position in 
order to prevent his work being neutralised. 

It is not, however, generally held that a Chairman 
is responsible for a speaker’s utterances, otherwise it 
would be difficult to induce anyone to preside, and it 
certainly is not part of his duty to criticise the speaker 
when introducing him, and by creating a prejudice 
against him, weaken his influence upon his audience. 
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WORK AMONG CHILDREN 


Some of the most interesting incidents which one 
can recall are those connected with work amongst 
children. One may remark in passing that no work 
is more important, gives more encouragement, pro- 
duces such abundant fruit, or yields more immediate, 
as well as permanent, results than work amongst the 
young. 

My first experience as a speaker was in giving 
addresses at children’s meetings. Some of these 
experiences were most disconcerting to a beginner. 
Once on relating a story, a boy made a series of run- 
ning comments, somewhat as follows : 

I commenced : ‘‘ Now, boys and girls, I am going 
to tell you a story.’? (Interrupter, ‘‘ Ah! that’s 
right, taycher.’’) ‘It is about a boy whose name 
was Tom.’’ (Interrupter, ‘‘ This here kid’s name’s 
Tom.’’) ‘‘And he was a very bad boy.’’ (Inter- 
rupter, ““So’s this kid, taycher; he tells lies, he 
does,’’) and this went on until at length I had to 
suppress the interrupter. 

Another incident will serve to show how vivid is 
the impression made upon the minds of children by 
an anecdote graphically told. In telling a story it 
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comes natural to me to dramatise it, and frequently 
children have listened breathlessly to some narrative 
told in this fashion. 

I once related the familiar story of the Russian 
nobleman who was travelling with his wife and little 
daughter in the interior of Russia when they were 
attacked by wolves, and just as they had almost 
reached their destination, the servant threw himself 
into the midst of the ferocious pack in order to save 
his master and mistress and their child. In telling 
the story I depicted the terror of the wife and child 
when the sound of wolves in the distance reached 
them. How the horses were lashed to a furious speed, 
and how the howling of the approaching wolves grew 
*“louder and louder as they came nearer and nearer,”’ 
CIC. 

The following Sunday I was relating to the same 
children a story of a fire in London, and after 
describing the alarm of fire being given, the flames 
rising higher and higher, etc., I wished to indicate 
the approach of the fire engines, and in doing so I 
said: ‘‘ Then there was heard in the distance a 
rumbling sound; it came nearer and nearer; it grew 
louder and louder, and what do you think it was?” 
To my astonishment and amusement a number of the 
children cried: ‘‘ The wolves!’ 

In dealing with children, and especially with boys, 
it is most important to possess a sense of humour, and 
to be able to discern the difference between wicked 
conduct and mere mischief. 

It is advisable to look at some things, as Nelson 
did, with the blind eye rather than use a microscope 


to discover every trivial fault. 
a 
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At one meeting I saw a boy, who was frequently 
in mischief, sticking pins in the boys near him, and 
yet whenever I looked towards him he put on a 
most innocent look and an attentive air. I thought 
I would watch and catch him, so while ostensibly 
looking away from him I watched him carefully. 
Presently he began the game again. His victim gave 
a yell. I immediately turned my eye on the culprit, 
and instantly he hit the boy whom he had caused 
to cry out, and said: ‘‘ Why don’t you listen!’’ It 
was so cleverly done that I let the young rascal 
off. 

All who have had dealings with children can testify 
how many of the most unpromising of them have 
become grand men and women. Sunday-school 
teachers and Band of Hope workers may well be 
encouraged by the promise, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days.”’ 

One of the most mischievous boys in connection 
with the children’s mission to which I have referred 
came to me in a distant land, having ridden a great 
distance in order to tell me that the truths he had 
listened to years before had led eventually to his 
becoming a Christian. He was living a godly 
life amongst a number of godless associates. He 
brought with him the little hymn-book which had 
been given him at the mission and which he had 
treasured ever since. 

There is something very impressive in standing 
before an audience of children. One realises the 
possibilities of good and evil in them—how they may 
attain noble heights or sink to the lowest depths. 
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One stands aghast, and at such a time one’s feelings 
are well expressed by the words of Charles Dickens 
in his poem ‘‘ The Children.’’ 


“Oh, my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountain of feelings will flow 
When I think of the paths steep and stony 
Where the feet of these dear ones must go. 


Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild; 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of homes and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise; 

His sunlight still gleams in their tresses, 
His glory still beams in their eyes. 


Oh, you truants from God and from Heaven, 
You have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of Heaven to a child.’’ 


How heartrending it is to bring to mind those 
whom we have known as young and innocent 
children, whose lives have been wrecked by sin, and 
who have been brought to an untimely end. How 
important for parents and teachers to lead the children 
to definitely give their hearts to Christ and to see 
them safe within the fold! 

Children can intelligently grasp the truths of the 
Gospel and surrender themselves to God at a much 
earlier age than some people imagine. 

A sweet little girl of not more than six years of age 
came to me at the close of a gospel address to 
children, and with tears in her eyes said: ‘‘ I want to 
love Jesus, and I don’t know how.”’ I came to the 
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conclusion that she had already unconsciously learned 
to love the Saviour. Subsequently, after a little talk, 
the child evidently willed to give herself to the 
Saviour. 

Numbers of instances might be given of the readi- 
ness with which young children can exercise saving 
faith. 

Those who teach children often receive quite as 
much help as they bestow, for the child’s simple faith 
often tends to dispel the clouds of doubt which some- 
times gather to darken the mind of the adult; and 
thus is the truth exemplified: ‘‘ A little child shall 
lead them.”’ 

This truth is very beautifully expressed by Alfred 
H. Miles in his poem ‘‘ A City Tale.’’* He relates 
how a little boy in a hospital, believing that an 
angel passed through the ward nightly, held up his 
hand to beckon him near, and was that night 
taken to the heavenly home. Commenting upon the 
incident the author says: 


“For the angel of light had come down in the night, and 

passed up the ward to and fro, 

Till the beckoning finger had caused him to linger at the 
bedside of poor little Joe; 

And before he could mutter the prayer he would utter the 
fine silver cord had been riven, 

And the angel had said, as he turned from the bed, ‘“‘ Of 
Such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


Oh! mighty the teacher, though infant the preacher, how 
clearly he points to the skies, 


As to him was revealed, as he dumbly appealed, what is 
hid from the learnéd and wise: 


a 


*“ Original Poems and Ballads,’ er nib oen 
Stanley Paul & Co., London. published _ by. Messrs 
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Oh, thank God when we’re weary with doubt and with 
theory, and scales seem to cover the sight, 

Still in tiny wee fingers this simpl. faith lingers, and baby 
hands lead us to light. 


Oh, you who have asked the Levite’s help, who to Jew 
or to Priest have cried, 

He never saw a hand upraised and passed on the other 
side ; 

And He’s walking the wards of the hospital still while 
mankind is groaning in pain, 

And there never was one who has beckoned His aid, who 
ever has beckoned in vain.’’ 


We are reminded of the Master’s words, ‘‘ I thank 
Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them unto babes.”’ 

How often (especially in these days of ‘“‘ higher 
criticism ’’ and ‘‘ new theology ’’) are the intellectual 
and educated—distracted and disturbed by question- 
ings—kept straying in the wilderness of doubt; while 
the unlettered, and the ignorant, and the little 
children are entering the fold. These are unable to 
grasp the intricacies of theology, but they realise that 
they are sinners, they feel their need of a Saviour, 
they hear the simple Gospel message ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life,’’ they rest upon God’s word 
and experience the miraculous transforming power of 
the Gospel in their hearts and lives. The con- 
sciousness of this regenerating power then becomes 
evidence of the truth of what they have believed, and 
forms a justification of their trust. Faith comes 
first, then assurance. They enter into that ‘‘ peace 
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which passeth all understanding,’ and subsequently 
realise the truth of the words, ‘‘ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children 
pt -God.”’ 

Those who work among the poor and the outcast 
have occasion to thank God that the plan of salvation 
is so simple that ‘“‘the wayfaring men though fools 
shall not err therein,’? and that the acceptance of 
Christ is more a question of heart and will than of 
intellect and knowledge. 

A deep, underlying truth is conveyed in the story 
of the Salvation Army lass who asked a gentleman : 
*“ Are you saved ?”’ 

He replied: ‘‘ Why, I am a professor of theology.”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ said she innocently, ‘if I were you I 
would not allow that to keep me away from Christ! ”’ 

Those who are fond of children, and who take a 
real interest in them, have undoubtedly the greatest 
influence over them. Children are like animals—they 
know by instinct whether a person is fond of them or 
not. I always make a point of urging committees to 
arrange for one or more special meetings for children 
in connection with every mission. Frequently there 
have been several thousand children gathered to- 
gether, and during thirty years’ experience I have 
found only five audiences of children that could not 
be controlled. 

Children also crowd into the adult meetings at 
my missions, as they discover that the speaker uses 
language they can understand. 

Many years ago when staying in the house of a 
Baptist Minister in whose church I was conducting 
services, his little girl, who had been to the Sunday 
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afternoon meeting for children, said to me with a 
disappointed look : 

“You are going to talk to the grown-up people to- 
night, aren’t you?” 

““Yes, dear, it is for the grown-up people to- 
night.”’ 

““ But shall I be able to understand what you say 
to them?” 

‘yes, dear, I think “you will.”’ 

*“ And you won’t use any big words, will you?” 

*“No, dear, I will promise you not to use any big 
words.”’ 

I make a point of using simple language, introduc- 
ing big words occasionally, to let the adults see that 
I could use them freely if I wished to do so. 

Sometimes in a mission, stewards will give children 
seats at the very back of the building, but I always 
encourage them to occupy the best seats in front, and 
am always sorry when, owing to the numbers of 
adults being turned from the doors, the committee 
feel it necessary to keep the children out. 

I make a point, after preaching or lecturing, to go 
among the audience shaking hands, especially with 
the children, the aged, and the poor. 

It is a most pleasing experience to have parents 
bring their children, as they frequently do, and say: 
‘“ My little girl wants to shake hands with you,” or 
‘* My little boy would not be content unless I would 
bring him to speak to you.’’ I prize this confidence 
of the little ones far more highly than the applause 
of thousands of adults. I urge parents to bring their 
children with them to the evening meetings, and 
sometimes anticipate their objections. Parents will 
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often say: ‘‘Oh, no! It’s too late for the children to 
be out.’? My contention is that-if, in order that they 
may get established in the truths of total abstin- 
ence, parents will make an exception during a mission 
and allow the children to sit up ‘late, it may prevent 
the parents having to sit up late in future years, 
waiting for a drunken son to come staggering home. 

Another favourite objection is, the young people 
have ‘‘so many home lessons to learn.’’ My reply is 
that thousands of parents who have given. their 
children a fine education have found the value of that 
education neutralised because their children had not 
been educated in the truths respecting the deceptive 
nature of alcohol, and the importance of abstaining 
from its use. I therefore urge parents and school 
teachers to be somewhat lenient with regard to the 
home lessons while a mission is on, and have reason 
to believe that the plea has often been effectual. 

Nothing creates a more lasting impression upon 
the minds of the young as to the magnitude of the 
movement with which they are connected than the 
fine processions in which they often take part, with 
the banners of their respective Societies preceding 
them. 

A very interesting demonstration in connection 
with my work was the one organised by the Band 
of Hope Union in Southend-on-Sea to celebrate the 
granting of ‘‘ The Children’s Charter,’’ which came 
into force on April the Ist, 1909, making it illegal 
for children under fourteen years of age to be in 
the drinking bar of any licensed house. 

Several views of the procession were published in 
the Southend Graphic, and the Southend Observer 
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gave a lengthy report in which it Said: “It is esti- 
mated that over 2,000 children were in the procession, 
and some idea of its length may be gathered from 
the fact that when the children at the head of the 
Procession were entering the Kursaal the rear of the 
procession was passing down the hill by the pier.” 
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EXPERIENCE in talking to children compels one to 
realise the importance of making things very clear, 
explaining terms, and not taking for granted that 
they understand texts or hymns which they may be 
able to repeat by rote. 

In giving a temperance address to young people at 
Grimsby I asked the children to repeat the text: ‘‘ At 
the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.’’ A gentleman wrote informing me that his 
little girl had told him she could say the text, which 
she rendered: “‘ At the last it biteth like a servant 
and stinketh like a haddock.’’ This seems to indicate 
that although Grimsby is the great place for fresh 
fish, there is some of questionable age to be found 
there occasionally ! 

It is necessary to exercise great care and discretion 
when endeavouring to elicit answers from children 
during an address. 

At a meeting of young people in Australia a 
speaker related a story somewhat in this fashion: 
‘‘ My dear boys and girls, I want to tell you a story 
about the drink—something that happened in the great 
city of London. There was a poor woman in the 
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street, and she was carrying a little child. The child 
was crying, crying pitifully, and what do you think 
it was crying for? ”’ 

After a brief pause a boy cried out, ‘‘ For the 
bottle.’’ The whole audience roared with laughter. 
The speaker looked annoyed, although the answer 
was just what he might have expected. 

Presently, in sad tones, he said: ‘‘ No, children, 
the child was not crying for the bottle, but for 
brandy.’’ Of course the opportunity of making any 
serious impression on the minds of the audience was 
practically destroyed. 

Children say many clever things which indicate 
how they reason for themselves. 

Some friends who entertained me told me of a 
clever saying of one of their boys. The elder boy, 
about nine years of age (whom we will call William) 
was saying his prayers—asking God to make him a 
good boy. The younger said to him: ‘‘ William, 
why do you ask God to make you good? ”’ 

‘* Because I want to be good.”’ 

‘*But why do you pray to God when father has 
got the strap?”’ 

He evidently thought that a boy need not appeal 
to the heavenly powers to make him good while 
this earthly instrument was available. 

In another home I was told the following story. 
The boy had seen an Indian juggler doing some 
wonderful conjuring tricks, which made a powerful 
impression on his mind. On the following Sabbath 
evening his mother was reading to him some of the 
Bible stories of miracles, including the budding of 
Aaron’s rod. The boy seemed much interested, and 
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presently said: ‘“‘ Mother, do you think if I am good 
and go to Heaven, God will teach me how to do some 
of those tricks? ”’ 

A father said to his boy: ‘‘ Now, Harry, hitherto 
I have always given you the money for the collection, 
but I think you have reached an age when you should 
be able to use your own judgment. Now this 
morning I shall give you sixpence and a penny, and 
you can either give the sixpence to the collection and 
keep the penny for yourself, or keep the sixpence and 
give the penny to the collection; but remember these 
texts, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ and 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.’ ”’ 

The boy went to church, and the father afterwards 
asked him what he had done about the money. Harry 
replied: ‘‘ Well, pa, I thought about what you said 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive,’ and 
I felt I should like to give the sixpence. But then 
I thought of what you said about ‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver,’ and I felt I could give the penny so 
much more cheerfully than the sixpence, so I decided 
to put the penny in the plate and keep the sixpence 
for myself.’’ 

A good and well-authenticated story was told me 
by a friend in Australia. A minister had a young 
son who had done something wrong. The father 
threatened that if the boy did this again he would 
thrash him. Shortly afterwards the boy transgressed 
again. His father told him to go into the drawing- 
room and that he would be in presently to give him 
the thrashing he had promised. The father said he 
did this because he did not wish to punish the boy 
in anger. Shortly afterwards he proceeded to the 
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drawing-room, and finding the boy crying, the 
following conversation took place: 

‘“ Well, what have you been doing since I sent 
you in here? ”’ 

‘Oh, father (boo-hoo), I’ve been praying (boo-hoo- 
ooh).”’ 

*“Praying, have you? And what have you been 
praying about? ”’ 

““QOh, father (boo-hoo), I prayed to God (boo-hoo), 
and I said, ‘ Oh, God (boo-hoo), Oh, God (boo-hoo- 
ooh), when he comes in to lay it on, don’t let him lay 
it on too hard.’ ”’ 

The father in relating the story said: ‘‘ What was 
I to do? Our children had been taught to believe in 
the efficacy of prayer. I thought for a moment, and 
then I did what I think any sensible father would 
do. I said, ‘Go into the garden, you young rascal! 
I'll let you off this time, but don’t disobey me 
again.’ ”’ 

Undoubtedly many children have almost unlimited 
faith in the power of prayer, and some of them have 
queer ideas on the subject. 

A boy was very anxious to have a bicycle among the 
presents he was expecting to receive at Christmas, 
and frequently prayed to God for Santa Claus to 
bring him one. Having overheard him, his parents 
discussed the matter, and although the expense was 
far more than they had intended to incur for his 
Christmas present, yet they feit that in order to 
encourage his belief in prayer they would make the 
purchase. It was thought, however, that as the boy 
was very young a tricycle would be safer and better 
for him than a bicycle. The machine was duly 
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purchased and placed surreptitiously where the boy 
might readily discover it on Christmas morning. The 
discovery was made, and the boy was delighted with 
his present. Presently he disclosed the fact that 
he had been praying about the matter, and expressed 
satisfaction that his prayer had been answered, 
adding, however, ‘‘ But I should have thought God 
would have known the difference between a bicycle 
and a tricycle.” 

Temperance advocates meet with many touching 
instances of the prayers of children for drunken 
parents and of their prayers being answered. 

I called upon a man who had signed the pledge at 
one of my meetings in order to give him a word 
of cheer and bid him good-bye. His wife, with a 
baby in her arms, came into the room and sat behind 
the man, silently weeping. I took their little girl 
—about eight years of age—on my knee, and in the 
midst of our conversation she said: ‘‘ Oh, it is so 
nice now dada has signed the pledge.”’ 

*“ Yes,’ I said, ‘‘ I am sure it is nice.’ 

She continued: ‘‘I have been praying to Jesus for 
ever such a long time to let dada sign the pledge.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “is not that beautiful that Jesus 
has answered your prayers? ”’ 

Then, with tears in her eyes, she said: ‘‘ Yes, but 
I want dada to keep the pledge, and I am going to 
pray to Jesus every day to help him to keep it.’ 

The father burst into tears. Evidently he had 
never realised before that the dear child had been 
earnestly praying for his salvation. We speak of the 
physical suffering of the children caused by drink, 
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but probably this is outweighed by such mental 
suffering as this child must have endured on seeing 
her father a drunkard. 

A girl about thirteen years of age came to me at 
the close of a meeting and said: ‘‘ You will be going 
away soon, won’t you?’’ I replied that I should, 
as the mission was nearing its close. Then, with 
tears in her eyes, she said: ‘‘ Could you call and see 
my father and try and get him to come to a meeting ? 
I have been trying all the time to get him to come 
and he hasn’t been, and now the mission is nearly 
over and I do want him to come and sign the pledge.”’ 

*“ Does he drink very badly? ’’ I asked. 


““Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ever since my mother died 
he has been drinking dreadfully.’’ In reply to a 
question as to whether he was cruel she said: ‘‘ Oh, 


no, he is never cruel to me, and we have got plenty 
of money, but I cannot bear to see him drink.’’ 

Here was the case of a child who knew nothing of 
the physical pain of hunger or brutal treatment so 
often endured by the children of the drunkard, and 
yet who was passing through the most intense mental 
suffering, the father probably being unaware that he 
was causing his child this pain and sorrow. 


It is a great privilege to have the prayers of children 
ascending to Heaven in one’s behalf. Among the 
many kind and encouraging things said and written 
to me in connection with the farewell meeting kindly 
arranged by temperance friends just prior to my 
leaving England for a tour in the United States, was 
a letter from a friend expressing regret that he could 
not be present to bid me God-speed, but he said: 
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“You will be interested to know that the other night 
my little girl in her prayers said ‘ God bless Tenny- 
son Smith.’’’ This was quite as much appreciated 
as the purse of sovereigns which was presented at the 
meeting ; and who can estimate the comparative value 
of the two? 
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CHARTER Xx 
COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 


One difficulty in leading the people to a right con- 
ception of the disgrace and sin of drunkenness is that 
the tragedy of it is frequently hidden by the comedy. 
Some assert that there can be no comedy, but these 
are generally people who lack a sense of humour, 
whereas those who have a keen sense of the ludicrous 
are sometimes, even against their will, compelled to 
laugh at the sayings and doings of the intoxicated 
man. It is important, however, to remind ourselves 
and others that there is always tragedy behind the 
comedy. 

Of course there are innumerable comical stories of 
the sayings and doings of the drunkard which may 
be utilised with advantage in temperance speeches, 
provided it is done with an earnest purpose, and not 
merely for the sake of raising a laugh. It is well 
sometimes to present the comedy in order, by contrast, 
to enhance the horror of the ever-present tragedy 
behind it. 

Here are a few stories which may be ‘‘ chestnuts ’ 
to some, but perhaps they are none the worse for 


that, 


) 
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An intoxicated man stopped someone in the street, 
and said ‘‘ Will you kindly tell me which is the other 
side of the road? ”’ 

‘‘ The other side of the road! Why, over there, to 
be-sures, 

‘“‘ Over there! Why, I’ve just been over there and 
a gentleman told me it was over here.”’ 

Two men were in the habit of sleeping in the same 
room, occupying separate beds. One night, having 
imbibed too freely, they, by mistake, both got into 
the same bed. After a while one said: ‘‘I say, Bill, 
there’s a fellow in my bed.”’ 

‘* Jack, so there is in mine.”’ 

** Well, I shall kick my fellow out.”’ 

‘*So shall I.’ At it they went, until presently one 
said: ‘‘ Bill, ve kicked my fellow out.”’ 

‘Have you, Jack? Well, my fellow has kicked 
me out.”’ 

A man under the influence of liquor aroused a 
household after midnight by ringing the front-door 
bell. The occupier opened the bedroom window and 
inquired who was there and what was the matter. 
The inebriate replied: ‘‘ Are you the gentleman who 
is advertising for a companion to go out with you to 
Egypt?” 

““ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘‘ but why do you come at 
this hour? ”’ 

“Well, you see, I only saw the advertisement in 
the paper to-night, and I thought I would come at 
once and let you know I can’t go.” 

Of course we laugh at such stories, but the fact 
remains that whether we are thrilled with horror at the 
terrible deeds committed by men under the influence 
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of drink, or, on the other hand, are for the moment 
compelled to laugh at their ridiculous antics or utter- 
ances, drunkenness is a debasing and degrading sin. 
How often has the momentary impulse to laugh at 
an intoxicated man’s absurd sayings been changed 
into a feeling of profound pity, which has compelled 
the tears to flow! 

I remember a case in which a man who was a 
terrible drunkard was brought to a meeting by one of 
the mission workers, and after my address I stepped 
down from the platform to the body of the hall in 
order to urge him to sign the pledge. He was slightly 
under the influence of drink. Needless to say I felt 
sad to see the man, and yet his talk almost compelled 
one to laugh. He said: ‘‘ Well, Mr Tenshon 
Schmith, itsh ’bout time I did sign the pledge, for I’ve 
got a wife and five children’’; then, after pausing to 
consider, he added, ‘‘or six children—five or six.’’ 
Then turning to the friend who had brought him to 
the meeting he said: ‘‘ Mr , how many children 
have I got?’’ This seemed so utterly absurd that it 
compelled those who heard it to laugh; that, of course, 
was the comedy, but if they had seen the man’s home 
they might have wept at the tragedy. 

The tragedy and comedy are frequently seen at 
temperance meetings. A touching instance of this 
kind occurred at a meeting in New Zealand. A man 
who was under the influence of drink was continually 
interrupting my speech. He was a “‘ remittance 
man.’’ It may be well to explain that a “‘ remittance 
man’”’ is one sent out from this country to the 
Colonies and supplied with a sum of money regularly, 
on the understanding that he will not return home to 
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disgrace the family. One feels sad to see such a man 
and to realise that there are parents who value more 
highly the respectability of the family than they do 
the salvation of their own boy. This man was receiv- 
ing a good sum regularly, and was spending the bulk 
of itin drink. It is good to see an intoxicated man in 
a meeting, and it is important to exercise patience with 
him when he endeavours to disturb the proceedings; 
for by kindness, forbearance, and tact he may often be 
led to sign the pledge. This man’s interjections 
during my address caused roars of laughter from the 
audience again and again. That was the comedy. 

It was not long before the same people were in tears 
over the tragedy of the same case. Presently, by 
arrangement, an invisible choir sang in an ante-room 
‘“ Home, sweet home.’’ We all feel how pathetic is 
that beautiful song, but only those who have heard it 
sung when thousands of miles away from their native 
land can fully appreciate its pathos and power. One 
can rarely hear it abroad without tears, even when 
absent from one’s native land at the call of duty. 
What must it be for one who has been driven from 
home by his folly and sin to hear the strains of 
‘“ Home, sweet home.’’ 

When the singing commenced the man who had 
been interrupting was at once silenced, and soon it 
was evident that he was suffering anguish of mind as 
the song revived memories of his home and the happy 
days of childhood, compelling him to contrast them 
with his present degraded condition and exile. 
Presently endeavouring to harden his heart against 
good influences, he stood up, and glaring at me said: 
‘*Qh, ‘Home sweet home,’ is it? Well, I don’t 
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want any more of your singing,’’ then breaking down 
with a sob, he cried, ‘‘Oh, my God!”’ and staggered 
towards the door. It is questionable if there was a 
dry eye in the building as the people heard that 
pitiful cry of a despairing soul. That was the tragedy. 
Subsequently a personal appeal was made to the man 
with encouraging effect. 

This is only one of hundreds of instances which 
might be given to show that the drunkard is not the 
hardened individual he is supposed by some to be. 
How true are the words of Fanny Crosby’s hymn: 

“Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 

Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 
Touched by a loving hand, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.” 

I have on several occasions, when dealing with a 
Welshman who has been brought down through 
drink, succeeded in reaching his heart through being 
able to recite a Welsh hymn which is familiar to 
practically every Welsh person from childhood: 

‘Mae’r iachawdwriaeth fel y mor 
Yn chwyddo byth i’r lan, 
Mae ynddi ddigon, digon byth 
Tr truan ac i’r gwan.” 

The tenor of the hymn is that salvation is wide as 
the sea and free to all—the Gospel message in one 
verse. 

In a restaurant in one of our Colonies I noticed a 
young man under the influence of liquor, and wishing 
for an opening to ask him to sign the pledge took my 
seat at the same table; and, as I had expected, he soon 
commenced a conversation. I found that he was a 
Welshman, and although he endeavoured to appear 
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reckless one could feel that this attitude was only 
assumed, and that underneath it there was a feeling 
of disgust at his own condition. I spoke warmly (as 
I felt) of Wales and the Welsh people, and as I knew 
the town from which he hailed and could talk about 
places familiar to him, I succeeded in gaining his 
interest. Presently I said to him: ‘‘ Do you know 
the hymn, ‘ Mae’r iachawdwriaeth fel y mor’?”’ On 
concluding the second line he took it up and finished 
the verse, with tears welling up into his eyes. He then 
told me that he had been ‘‘ a bad lot,’’ and had been 
sent abroad in order to give him a chance to reform. 
I said how sad it was that he was still drinking to 
excess after having had this opportunity to reform. 
He said he gave up the drink for months, and resolved 
never to touch it again. He then wrote home express- 
ing sorrow for the past and asking permission to 
return, and he had recently received a reply which had 
so troubled and discouraged him that he had broken 
his vow of total abstinence. He told me that the 
letter said his father wished him to stay abroad longer, 
and so give proof that he had really reformed. I 
pointed out to him that though his earthly father was 
loath to receive him at once, our Heavenly Father was 
only waiting for the first slight indication of penitence 
to receive us, and reminded him of the story of the 
Prodigal Son—how, ‘“‘ when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him and had compassion and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him.’? I pleaded 
with him to return to his Heavenly Father, and after 
persuading him to sign the pledge had to bid him 
‘* good-bye.” 
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I once met in the streets a competent commercial 
man in a State of intoxication, and on expressing my 
regret at his condition, he said: ‘‘ Do you know what 
I am doing? I am keeping my birthday and my 
wedding day.’’ His ridiculous attitude as he said this 
led those who had gathered around to laugh. This 
was because for a moment the tragedy of his utterance 
was hidden by the comedy. Think of it! He said 
he was keeping his birthday and his wedding day. 
Keeping his birthday and his wedding day by getting 
drunk! Keeping his birthday—the day when, fresh 
from the hand of God, he lay as a beautiful flower in 
the lap of his mother. Keeping his wedding day— 
the day when he led a young bride to the altar and 
promised to love, cherish, and protect her, and whose 
heart he was doubtless lacerating by giving way to 
drink. 

** Well,’ I said, ‘‘ it is a poor way in which to keep 
your wedding day. Now, suppose instead of getting 
drunk, as you have done, you were to sober up and 
sign the pledge with me, and write home to-night to 
your wife and tell her that you have kept your wedding 
day by signing the pledge, would not that please 
her?’ 

For a moment he seemed unable to speak, then 
with broken voice he said: ‘‘ If I were to sign the 
pledge with you, old man, and write home to my wife 
and tell her I had done it, that would be the happiest 
day she has known for a long time.” 

After a time I persuaded him to come to where I 
was staying. I let him have a little sleep, and after 
a cup of tea he was sober. I produced the pledge 
card, telling him that while it would be a good thing 
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for him to sign the pledge I feared it would be 
insufficient unless he gave his heart to God, and that 
we would pray before he signed. 

We kneeled at the table, and after praying with him 
I asked him to pray for himself. He did so. It was 
a short prayer and might have appeared a poor one, 
but that a similar prayer—the prayer of the publican— 
has been commended in the Bible. He looked up, 
and with streaming eyes cried: ‘‘ Oh, God help me! 
God help me!” 

He signed the pledge while on his knees, and God 
did help him, for never did a heartfelt prayer like that 
go unheard or unanswered at the throne of grace. He 
left for his home the following morning. 

I wrote to the minister of a church near where he 
lived requesting him to take an interest in my friend, 
and I learned that he visited him, and that he and his 
family attended church the following Sunday, and 
subsequently became regular attendants. 

Later on, at their request, I visited them in their 
home, and gratefully they spoke of the change which 
had been wrought. No doubt the next celebration of 
his birthday and wedding day was of a far different 
character from the one in which I found him celebrat- 
ing them by getting drunk. 

Here was a case where people who saw the drunkard 
in his humorous vein saw only the comedy, but the 
evangelist who endeavoured to reclaim him and heard 
his prayer for deliverance from the bondage of drink 
saw the tragedy. There is always tragedy behind the 
comedy in such cases. 

In one meeting I used the words of Dr Talmage: 
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‘“‘ No flowers of hope can grow on the blasted heath of 
a drunkard’s sepulchre.’’ A man who was intoxicated 
said: ‘‘ Look here, that’s wrong, for I planted a rose 
tree on my brother Bill’s grave and it blooms beautiful 
every year, and he was the biggest boozer you ever 
saw.”’ 

I explained to him that I was speaking figuratively, 
but he continued to interrupt me and to state that what 
I had said about flowers not growing on a drunkard’s 
grave was not true. Presently, when I was denounc- 
ing the liquor sellers, he said: ‘‘ Ah, it’s all very well 
to speak agen the brewers, but who giz (gives) the 
money ter th’ orspitals? (the hospitals) Look at 
Mr ? (naming a well-known brewer who had 
subscribed largely). I named a well-known firm of 
temperance philanthropists. ‘‘Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘ you’re 
agoin’ to stick up for them, are yer? Why, if yo goo 
an’ work for them youm a perfect slave. Yo moant 
(must not) do this an’ yo moant do th’ other, and yo’ve 
got ter go an live in one of their ’ouses.”’ 

This remark referred to a beautiful model village 
built by the head of a certain firm in order to provide 
comfortable homes and pleasant surroundings for their 
employees, and as an attempt to solve the housing 
problem, and also to the beneficent regulations made 
in order to ensure absolute cleanliness in the manu- 
facture of their goods and the health of the work- 
people. 

Surely only a man under the influence of drink 
could take such a perverted view of the noble work of 
these benefactors. 

I said: ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that if you work 
for that firm you are obliged to go and live in the 
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nasty slums of ?’’? (mentioning the charming 
model village). I also told him that it was not true 
that it was compulsory for the workpeople of the firm 
to live there, but that the place was so delightful that 
many outsiders wished to secure a house there. 

He made no reply to this but continued to interrupt 
me occasionally. 

After the meeting was over I had a talk with him, 
and asked him to sign the pledge, but he rather crossly 
refused to do so, and stamped noisily out of the build- 
ing. When all the people except three of the 
committee and myself had left I spoke of this man, 
and suggested that we should pray for him, and 
although they were men of faith and prayer they 
seemed to think his was almost a hopeless case. We 
kneeled to pray, and while we were pleading with 
God that he might be led to sign the pledge the door 
opened and he came in for that purpose. We prayed 
with him and took his signature to the pledge, and 
during the mission his wife and children signed also. 
When I next visited the town this man was one of the 
most active workers in connection with the mission, 
and gave splendid help in distributing literature 
announcing it. 


On one occasion I was speaking of the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol, and in the course of the 
address said: ‘‘ Alcohol is a poison.” 

An intoxicated man called out: ‘‘ Hold hard! hold 
hard! Excuse me, ladies and gentleman, I don’t 
want to interrupt the lecturer, and don’t want to 
disturb the meeting, but I must ask Mr Tennyson 
Smith to stick to the truth.’ 
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“‘ That is the truth—alcohol is a poison.”’ 

‘“ Alcohol’s a poison? How do you know? Have 
you ever had any alcohol? ’”’ 

ies Celtalniy. 

““Oh, you haven’t always been a blooming teeto- 
taller.’’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, when did you begin to take 
alcohol? ”’ 

I told him I commenced as a boy to take claret 
as a medicine by the doctor’s orders. I added that it 
did me no good but I liked the medicine. Having 
ascertained from me that I continued to take it for a 
number of years he said: ‘‘ And you say that alcohol 
iS a poison? ”’ 

**Certainly,’’ I replied. 

‘“ Well, excuse me, but it took a jolly good while 
to poison you.’ Of course the audience laughed. 
I pointed out to my questioner that alcohol was 
worse than some poisons, as it injured body and soul. 
He afterwards told me something of his history, and 
those in the audience who had laughed at his re- 
marks during the lecture would have been moved 
to tears had they heard his story. Again, the 
tragedy behind the comedy. 

In dealing with those who have become degraded 
by drink one often has evidence of the power of a 
mother’s influence. 

I made a tour cf inspection of public-houses in a 
Colonial town with the Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. We went into one 
low-class hotel in which a gentlemanly young fellow 
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was playing a piano for the amusement of the cus- 
tomers. He was slightly under the influence of 
liquor. We spoke to him and asked how it was he 
was in such a place. He came outside and told us 
that his parents had sent him from home for a 
holiday, giving him a large sum of money for the 
purpose; that he had spent the bulk of it in drink 
and had nothing left; that he had, in addition, run 
up a bill at the hotel in which he was staying, and the 
proprietor would not allow him to take his luggage 
until he had paid the bill; that he was playing the 
piano in exchange for his board, and was at his 
wits’ end to know what to do to get away. We 
urged him to write home to his parents and make 
a clean breast of it, which at first he refused to do. 
He seemed reckless and hardened, but presently I 
touched a chord which proved there was a tender 
spot in his heart. I said to him: ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
whatever would your mother think if she saw you 
like this? ’”’ 

He bowed his head upon his arms, leaning on the 
railings outside the hotel, and, bursting into tears, 
said: ‘‘ Oh, for God’s sake, sir, don’t speak to me 
of my mother when you see me in this condition! ”’ 
We induced him to promise to write to his people, 
got him away to the quarters of the Y.M.C.A., where 
he was to remain under the kind and brotherly care 
of the Secretary, who undertook to shepherd him 
until arrangements could be made for his return 
home. In this case the lad’s love for his mother 
was evidently a powerful influence for good. 
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SOMETIMES when in a strange land the fact of being 
a native of Birmingham has given me a special 
influence for good with men from that city. One 
never realises until one goes abroad what a powerful 
tie is the fact of being a fellow-townsman. We speak 
of people of certain nationalities as being ‘“‘ clan- 
nish,’’ and perhaps we instance the Scotch people, 
but there is the clannishness of the county—the 
Yorkshireman, the Cornishman, etc.—and there is also 
the clannishness of the town—the Liverpool man, the 
Manchester man, or the Birmingham man. 

To discover from a man’s speech that he hails from 
one’s native town, and to find how one’s heart glows 
with pleasure, is a revelation. In almost every town 
in which I have lectured someone has come forward 
at the close of a meeting to say: ‘‘1 am from 
Birmingham,”’ or ‘‘I’m from Brummagem.”’ Some- 
times their faces beam with delight as we talk of 
familiar places or people, or if they are victims of 
drink, the memories which are stirred will bring tears 
to their eyes. 

It is amusing and pleasing to find how Birmingham 
people seem to assume a Sort of proprietorship in a 
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public man from their native city. They will occa- 
sionally turn to someone near with: ‘‘ What do you 
think of him? I come from the same town as he 
does.”’ 

One man in New Zealand said to me: ‘‘ How long 
since yo left th’ old town? ”’ 

‘Oh, about twelve months.”’ 

‘* Are yer agoin’ back?” 

S Ohavesce 

‘IT wish I was agoin’ with yer. I suppose yer 
know Arson Park.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I know Aston Park well.” 

‘*“Warsell Road?” 

** Yes, of course.” 

‘* D’yer know Coshell Street, where ’Olders Concert 
All is?”’ 

‘“ Yes, I know Coleshill Street, too’’—and so he 
ran on, finishing with ‘‘ Good old Brum! ”’ 


At the first great meeting I addressed in St John, 
Canada, referring to a certain matter I said: ‘*‘ You 
might often see them in Birmingham.’’ A man in 
the front of the gallery called out: ‘ Ah, I’ll back if 
yo was in the Bull Ring yo’d see five or six on ’em, 
look yer.’’ Well, it was like a whiff of Birmingham 
air, and I just wanted to grip hands there and then 
with the man who was evidently from my native city. 


Some meetings, however, with Birmingham men 
have been extremely sad and painful. 

A man of gentlemanly bearing, although very 
shabbily dressed, came up to me in New Zealand and 
said: ‘* Excuse me, but I heard you mention in your 
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lecture that you came from Birmingham, and I felt 
I should like to speak to you, as I come from 
Birmingham myself.’’ 

““Indeed,’’ I said. ‘‘ I am very glad to meet you.” 

He said: ‘‘ You may know my people; my father 
is Mr ,’ mentioning a gentleman holding a 
splendid position in the town. 

*“Do you mean to tell me that Mr 
father ?”’ 

He gave a bitter laugh and said: ‘‘ Ah! no wonder 
you are surprised when you see me in this position. 
Oh, I was the wild one of the family, you know, and 
came out here some years ago, and have been going 
to the devil ever since—but there, I don’t want to 
bother you with my affairs, only I thought I would 
speak to you and ask if you know anything about my 
people.”’ 

** But,’’ I said, ‘‘ why do you ask me about your 
people? I suppose you write home, don’t you?” 

‘“No,” he replied, ‘‘I don’t write home now. I 
used to do so until about two years ago.’’ Then with 
a break in his voice which denoted deep feeling he 
added : ‘‘ But two years ago mother died, and I have 
never written home since.’’ Then brushing away 
the tears which had welled up into his eyes he said: 
‘The old man wouldn’t care if I went to the devil, 
but mother somehow always seemed to believe in me 
(though, God knows I was a bad lot), but she seemed 
to feel sure that I should some day turn over a new 
leaf, and, hang it ail! I intended to, but it’s all over 
now she’s gone, and I just don’t care what becomes 
of me now.”’ 

‘“My dear fellow,”’ I said, ‘‘ it is very sad to think 
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your mother has been taken, but don’t wrong your 
father by speaking of him in that way. I dare say 
he is breaking his heart about you.” 

Again he laughed bitterly, and said: ‘‘ The old 
man breaking his heart about me?—not he. I tell 
you he wouldn’t care if I went straight to the devil.” 

I tried to persuade him to write home, but could 
get no promise from him. I was leaving the town, 
going hundreds of miles away, and he was tramping 
in an opposite direction, and as he could give me no 
address I had no opportunity of communicating with 
him. 


In Philadelphia, U.S.A., a fine work is carried on 
amongst the poor. A great meeting for men is held 
every Sunday, a meal being followed by an address. 
A large proportion of those who attend are poverty- 
stricken men, many of them debased and degraded 
through drink. Being invited to give an address I 
was present when the food was distributed, and it was 
clear to me that many of the men were starving. 
Such sights as these make one’s blood boil, for while 
it is clear that much of the poverty and misery which 
exist are caused by drink, yet it is equally true that 
the present social conditions tend to drive people to 
drink in order to forget the wretchedness of their 
surroundings. That this is the extreme of folly and 
makes bad worse we all know, but it does not alter the 
fact, nor does it lessen our responsibility to agitate for 
altered conditions so that it shall no longer be possible 
for numbers who are willing to work to be in abject 
poverty and destitution while others are able to amass 
fortunes. Well, it was a pitiful sight, and yet it was 
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good to take part in the work of those who, in the 
Master’s name, ministered to the bodily and spiritual 
necessities of these needy ones. 

After the meal had concluded I was called upon to° 
speak, and endeavoured to break the bread of life to 
them. At the close of the address I said: ‘‘ Now, 
men, I want those of you who wish to live a better 
life to stand up.’’ A large number did so, indicating 
by that action that they desired to reform. It is an 
encouraging thought to workers for God to remember 
that one will rarely, if ever, find any man or woman 
so bad but that sometimes they want to be good—they 
want to be better. 

The expression of such a desire by those who are 
sunk in sin and misery brings the tears into one’s eyes 
and a lump into the throat, as one realises how little 
human help they get in the effort to ‘‘ turn over a new 
leaf.’’ The Pharisees and Scribes murmured at 
Christ, saying: ‘‘ This man receiveth sinners!’ It 
is certain that the world in our day will not have 
cause to complain that the followers of Christ are too 
ready to receive sinners so far as giving them another 
chance in life is concerned. 

I told the men who stood up that the only way in 
which they could hope to lead a new life would be by 
accepting the Saviour, and urged them to come and 
kneel down in front. Several did so, and were dealt 
with by the workers. <A pencilled note on a scrap of 
paper was handed to me, the writer stating that he 
was from Birmingham and would like to speak with 
me. I took my seat alongside him. He was almost 
in rags. Shaking him heartily by the hand I said: 
‘* And so you are from Birmingham, are you?”’ 
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“Yes, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘and when I heard you 
say you were from Birmingham I said to myself, 
‘Well, thank God, I have got one friend in the 
country, anyhow.’ ”’ 

‘“One friend,’ I said. ‘‘ Ah, my dear brother, 
you have a better friend than ever I can be—your 
Heavenly Father. Perhaps you have forgotten Him, 
but He has not forgotten you, and maybe He has sent 
me across the water as a messenger to help you.”’ 

In a broken voice he said: ‘‘I’m lost, sir, I’m 
lost,” 

‘* Well,’ I said, ‘‘I’m glad you know it, for I 
have come to tell you of a Saviour Who came to 
save the lost.” 

With a pitiful look he said: ‘‘ I’m in hell, sir.’’ 

Some people do not believe in a hell, but those 
engaged in rescue work have seen men in hell. I 
have talked with men in many cities at home and 
abroad who have once been in a good position and 
who have been brought to ruin through drink, some 
of them without food or even a shelter. Many of 
them were in hell—the hell of remorse, and Dante 
could not picture a worse hell than that. 

No wonder this man said he was “in hell,’’ for 
his mental suffering must have been unbearable. 
He said that he had left Birmingham for America 
many years before, and had got on splendidly there 
until he had amassed a large sum of money. He 
married, had a good wife and beautiful children, a 
happy home and continued prosperity. He built 
himself a beautiful house in a charming situation; 
then he began to drink, and went down, down, down, 
until he had reached his present state of degrada- 
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tion. He said to me with a voice breaking with 
emotion: ‘‘ You see what the drink has brought me 
to. I killed my wife—yes, sir, I say killed her, for 
it was my drunken cruelty that drove her to the 
grave, and do you know, sir, if my children saw 
me in the street to-day not one of them would speak 
to me.’”’ 

Oh, how we suffer when men in despairing tones 
tell such experiences as these! How we long to be 
able to tell them that these things can be righted, 
and how helpless we feel as we realise that this is 
impossible! Doubtless, however, the fact that 
catching the spirit of the Master we can suffer with 
them is of itself a comfort and help to such. 

As he bowed his head upon his hands in a 
despairing attitude I said to him: ‘‘ Oh, my dear 
brother, my heart is very sore for you. I wish I 
could tell you that you can undo these things, but 
you know I cannot do that. I suppose, however, 
that you believe that if you repent and live a good 
life here, that you will meet your wife in Heaven, 
and it is not too late to save the remainder of your 
life for God, and perhaps He may mercifully restore 
you to your family.’’ I then urged him to accept 
Christ as his Saviour, and having prayed with him I 
asked him to pray for himself. He said he could 
not pray. I asked him to follow me in the Lord’s 
prayer. 

One may meet bad men, degraded men, vile men, 
but one will scarcely ever meet a man, however low 
down, but will be able to repeat the Lord’s prayer 
practically without assistance. It is a pitiful experi- 
ence, however, to hear men break down in the middle 
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of it with a sob. One can readily understand the 
reason of it. Perhaps it has been years since they 
uttered that or any other prayer, and the very 
moment they utter the words ‘‘Our Father,’ no 
doubt memory’s faithful hand reproduces a picture— 
a picture of the man as an innocent boy at his 
mother’s knee repeating ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and as the 
poor drunkard in imagination feels the pressure of 
that mother’s hand upon his head, and contrasts the 
joyous and beautiful days of his innocent childhood 
with his present horrible and wretched position, he 
is overwhelmed with sorrow and remorse, and in 
his agony of mind he will break off in the middle of 
the familiar prayer, sobbing out in his agony: ‘“* Oh, 
my God, I can’t pray!”’ 

“Can't pray!’? What a mighty prayer is that 
heartrending sob! Whenever I hear it I realise that 
it is the cry of the ‘‘ broken heart’’ and ‘‘ contrite 
spirit’? which God will ‘‘not despise,’? and I know 
that cry has gone up to the throne of a merciful 
Father Who ‘‘knoweth our frame’’ and who 
‘“remembereth that we are dust,’’ and am assured 
that the answer will come. 

The man of whom I write broke down. I assured 
him of God’s willingness to receive him, and en- 
deavoured to lead him to accept salvation, and was 
encouraged to believe that he did so. He came, at 
my request, to see me the following morning so 
that I might give him clothing, which he greatly 
needed, in order to give him a chance of getting a 
position. There was a light in his eye which 
betokened a new hope in his heart. 

This and other such cases enable us to form some 
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conception of the extent of the drink evil. There 
are those who endeavour to minimise the evil by 
showing that the number of drunkards, compared 
with the number of moderate drinkers, is very small, 
but the extent of the drink evil cannot be measured 
by the number of drunkards, or the disastrous 
results upon them personally, for the misery brought 
upon others through their wrongdoing is far greater 
than that upon the drunkards themselves; and in 
order to estimate the aggregate evil, the wretched- 
ness brought upon the father and mother, the husband 
or wife, the children, and the relatives of the drun- 
kard has to be tabulated; then to this must be added 
the evil and loss to the community which would 
probably mean multiplying the evil to the individual 
tenfold. 

Take the case just given. First, the man’s father 
and mother had endured years of unhappiness and 
sorrow on account of their son; second, his wife had 
been driven to an early grave; third, his home had 
been broken up; fourth, his family had _ been 
scattered; fifth, his fortune dissipated; sixth, he was 
practically an outcast. This list of evils takes no 
account of the financial loss to the country through 
the immense amount of money diverted from useful 
avenues of trade to the till of the liquor traffic. 
Who can estimate the moral, physical, mental, 
and spiritual injury and the misery arising out of this 
one case? 
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‘“ WHERE ARE THE NINE? ”’ 


Ir is frequently asked, Are the results of mission 
work permanent? Do those who sign the pledge 
and profess conversion prove faithful? And occa- 
sionally someone wants the results tabulated. 

Well, the itinerant evangelist and temperance 
missioner have enough proof of the permanency of 
their work to encourage them greatly, but they 
labour under this disadvantage: that by moving 
rapidly and continuously from place to place they 
find it difficult and often impossible to keep in touch 
with many of the people who are blessed during any 
particular mission. Frequently most encouraging 
letters or messages are, however, received, telling of 
a permanent blessing. Sometimes it is a wife ex- 
pressing her joy in seeing an intemperate husband 
restored to sobriety and godliness, and of the 
transformation in the home; sometimes a husband 
writing in reference to his wife’s restoration; and 
yet again a mother will express gratitude for the 
reclamation of a prodigal son, while those who 
have been delivered from drunkenness and sin will 
occasionally write gratefully of the change wrought 
in their own lives and those connected with them. 
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The Master’s experience is, however, frequently 
repeated in connection with the work of His 
servants: 


“As he entered into a certain village there met him ten men 
that were lepers, which stood afar off. 

‘‘And they lifted up their voices and said, Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us. 

“And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go, shew 
yourselves unto the priests. And it came to pass that as they 
went, they were cleansed. 

“* And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 

“ And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: 


and he was a Samaritan. 
“‘And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? 


but where are the nine? 
“There are not found that returned to give glory to God, 


save this stranger.’ 


And so it is to-day. Only the few out of numbers 
who have been blessed, inform those who have 
helped them of the happy results of their work. 
Doubtless, this is generally not from ingratitude or 
want of appreciation, but merely from lack of 
thought. 

Many, however, are the letters of encouragement 
which evangelists receive. The following are typical : 


**I feel I could not let you leave without 
giving you the satisfaction of knowing the good and 
the happiness you have been the means of bringing 
to my humble home, which has been anything but 
a home prior to your visit, all through the cursed 
drink. Your lectures seem to have stirred up new 
life in both my wife and myself. May God speed 
you, and may you be the means of making an 
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unlimited number of homes as peaceful and happy as 
ours is to-day.” 


‘Just a few lines to thank you for what you in 
God’s hands have done for my son. I cannot say 
with what joy I received yours telling us of him. 
He had been from home for some time. ... We 
did not know where to write to him. I will trust 
God to keep him. I shall be glad to thank you in 
person should you ever come to ——. I really 
cannot find words to do so.”’ 


‘IT thought you would like to hear how we are 
getting on. I am sure my husband or I will never 
forget your mission here. We are still, by God’s 
help, keeping true to our pledge. My little boy prays 
for you every night. I was so surprised to hear him 
say after you had gone, ‘Oh, mamma, I must not 
forget to ask God to bless Mr Tennyson Smith.’ ”’ 


“Your beautiful and welcome letter lies before 
me now. ... The reformation of my husband from 
the curse of drink has created in our home a new 
atmosphere and a purifying influence for good. He 
came out in Church on Sunday evening. 

He remains steadfast. . . . I know this will Mavdae 
your heart. . . . God Hes and keep you.”’ 


‘“‘T know you will be pleased that my husband and 
I are keeping on the right road. Our only regret is 
that we did not see our folly before. Our principal 
picture is our two pledge cards with your photo 
between, and it is looked at not daily but hourly, and 
marked off on the — of every month.”’ 
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From secretaries of missions letters are frequently 
received mentioning cases of special interest. One 
writes : 


‘“ A man who had been strongly addicted to drink 
signed the pledge at one of your meetings, and a short 
while after gave his heart to God; and also was the 
means of leading his mate to the better path. About 
a month ago he was taken with pneumonia, removed 
to the hospital, and died in two days, testifying to the 
saving power of God.”’ 


A minister’s wife wrote expressing gratitude for the 
work accomplished by a mission and said: 


““One man who had not gone home sober on a 
Saturday night for fourteen years, signed the pledge 
and took his wife marketing on the following 
Saturday, and last week my husband received him 
into Church membership.”’ 

Extracts from such letters might be given to fill a 
volume, but great care needs to be exercised to pre- 
vent the possibility of anyone being able to discover 
to what case allusion is made, consequently interest- 
ing details given in some letters have to be omitted. 

It is most encouraging to visit a town after an 
interval of many years and see the result of one’s 
labours. In one case a man who was a drunkard 
disturbed my meeting, but subsequently signed the 
pledge. On my next visit, several years later, he was 
one of the most earnest and active workers in the 
mission. In another town a man, who had sunk very 
low through the drink, signed the pledge at the 
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mission, and when, several years later, I visited the 
place he was wealthy, and one of the leading men in 
the town. 

A very touching incident of gratitude was that of 
a woman who brought me five shillings which she 
wished to give to the cause, as her husband, who had 
signed the pledge during the mission, brought home 
all his wages the following Saturday, which he had 
not done for many years, and she wished to give a 
portion to help on the work. I urged that it was too 
much, but as she pressed me to take it for the work as 
a thank-offering, I consented. This is the only case 
I have known in my own experience where a defimite 
thank-offering was made for personal blessing 
received,* although on one occasion, some years ago, 
I received most generous support from many tem- 
perance friends for a special purpose in connection 
with my work. 


One cannot help thinking that if all those who have 
benefited financially by the cause (to say nothing of 
the moral and spiritual benefits) would give to the 
temperance movement in the same proportion as that 
working man’s wife, there would never be any lack 
of funds for carrying on temperance work, nor would 
societies be continually hampered as they are, but 
would be able to greatly extend their operations. 

Here is a man who at one time had lost all through 
having given way to drink. He signs the pledge and 
becomes converted. His home is transformed from a 
hell on earth to a paradise. He prospers in business, 
amasses money, and 7ises to a high position. How 


* Since this was written angaet instance has occurred. 
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much does he owe to the cause which rescued him and 
enabled him to achieve that position ? 

Here are a husband and wife. They were led to 
join the Band of Hope in their youth. They started 
a teetotal home, and have brought up a family of 
sons and daughters, all of whom have followed their 
parents’ example of total abstinence, and have been 
a source of joy and blessing to them. How much 
do such parents owe to the Band of Hope movement? 

Here are a father and mother whose boy has gone 
to the bad through drink. He hears a missioner give 
an address, and is led to sign the pledge, gives his 
heart to God, and is restored to the family circle. 
How much do that father and mother and family owe 
to the temperance cause? 

Through the instrumentality of temperance 
societies thousands of young people have had their 
feet kept in the pathway of total abstinence and have 
thus been guarded from the evil of intemperance. 
How much do their parents owe to the great move- 
ment which protected them? The same may be said 
of the work of the Christian Church. How full 
would be the treasury if people merely paid all they 
owe for temporal and spiritual benefits received! 

An appeal was being made for a special fund for 
carrying on temperance work when a young lady 
dressed in deep mourning brought to me one of the 
envelopes being used for the contributions, and to my 
surprise I found it contained a five-dollar bill (about 
41). I said: ‘‘ This is a very generous gift.” 

The tears welled up into her eyes, and trembling 
with emotion she said: ‘‘ Well, I can scarcely afford 
so much, as I am only working in a store, but it was 
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through the drink that I lost my father, and I want 
to give all I can to help to fight it.” 

If all those who are interested in the temperance 
movement were animated by this spirit of generosity 
and self-sacrifice, the cause would prosper by leaps 
and bounds. How often someone who has a son 
being ruined by drink will say: ‘‘ Ah, I would gladly 
give a hundred pounds if my son could be rescued.”’ 

It is, however, far better for parents to give a five- 
pound note to assist the movement for educating their 
children in the principles of total abstinence and so 
prevent them becoming drunkards, than to spend 
a hundred pounds endeavouring to rescue them when 
they have fallen. 
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CHAPTER XIH 
PRACTICAL SYMPATHY 


A MAN who chooses, or is led to adopt, temperance 
advocacy as his profession will find himself, involun- 
tarily, a relieving officer, and a relieving officer with- 
out any funds except his own private purse, and there 
is a mingling of humour and pathos in one’s experi- 
ences with those who ask for financial assistance. 
Frequently at a meeting a man in a wretched condition 
will sign the pledge. You get into conversation with 
him. He is dressed in rags. You soon learn that he is 
almost starving, has not even a shelter for the night. 
He has no food nor the means to procure any, for in 
his condition it is impossible to secure employment. 
You express sympathy with him in his pitiable con- 
dition and he bursts into tears. What is to be done? 
Are you to make him a generous gift of a pledge card, 
give him advice gratuitously, make him a donation of 
your sympathy, and bid him God-speed? Such a 
course means the neutralisation of almost all the 
efforts made for his reclamation, 

Imagine an expert swimmer seeing a man in danger 
of drowning. He plunges into the water and after 
strenuous effort rescues the man and brings him ashore 
in an exhausted condition; he lays him on the bank 
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and says: ‘‘ There you are, old man. I have man- 
aged to save you, although it was a difficult job; 
however, you are all right now, good-bye.’’ No one 
would act in such a fashion, for the man is not all 
right; he is all wrong; he needs care and attention, 
dry clothes, warmth and nutriment in order to com- 
plete his restoration. 

So in like manner the poor drunkard who has been 
dragged from the raging torrent of drunkenness by 
means of the pledge, needs much more than that or 
even than the Gospel, for he needs food and clothing, 
shelter and shepherding. 

The sympathy which is content to express itself in 
words only, which is too often bestowed upon the 
drunkard, is a poor substitute for practical help. 

The story is told of a man who ran a coffee stall. 
He was plying his trade in the street one terrible 
winter’s day in the driving rain when a gentleman 
who was passing inquired whether it was necessary 
for him to be out in such inclement weather. The 
man said he was compelled to endure it in order to 
earn something. The benevolent man looked com- 
passionately upon him, saying: ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
I’m sure I pity you.” 

The coffee stall keeper replied: ‘‘ Oh, bother pity, 
sir! Buy a bun and coffee!”’ 

In order to effect the rescue of a drunkard who is 
low down it is necessary to give him back his self- 
respect, give him hope, and let him realise that he 
has a friend. And, fortunately, there are many 
workers in the temperance movement who gladly give 
the drunkard practical sympathy and provide food and 
shelter for him, and so help to put him on his feet. 
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The missioner, however, is generally the man to 
whom such people appeal for help, and they rarely, I 
believe, appeal in vain. Many most encouraging cases 
of the beneficial effect of such assistance in rescuing 
men from an evil life might be given. One man was 
rigged out in my house with everything in the shape 
of clothing, went immediately in search of employ- 
ment, and shortly returned to say he had secured a 
good situation. He remained in that place for 
years, being given from time to time a_ higher 
position. 

In a large city abroad, a doctor, who had once driven 
his carriage there, signed the pledge. I wanted to 
have an earnest talk with him. He was so filthy that 
in order to be able to remain near him I had to procure 
some strong disinfectant to place in the room. I 
found he was anxious to break away from the drink, 
but seemed hopeless and despairing. I secured the 
co-operation of an earnest, teetotal workman who was 
out of employment, to shepherd this victim of drink, 
and as he could not afford to do this for any length of 
time without payment, I offered to pay him his wages, 
as the doctor felt he was quite unable, however willing, 
to resist, unaided, the temptation of the public-house, 
and one felt that this was a man worth a special effort 
to save. Having no spare clothing I gave this man 
money to buy everything, instructed him to take the 
doctor to the baths and to get his old clothes destroyed 
while he was in there lest he might be tempted to 
pawn the new ones and don the old ones. This idea 
was the outcome of previous experience with other 
individuals. This was done, and the transformation 
was remarkable. When slouching along in his rags, 
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the doctor had looked a pitiable object, but when 
properly clothed he held himself erect and looked a 
gentleman. In order further to stimulate his self- 
respect I asked him and his companion to dine with 
me at arestaurant. The attitude of the two men was 
irresistibly funny. I handed the menu to the doctor 
(who had probably not seen one for years) expecting 
that he would order just meat and vegetables, and was 
astounded and amused when, in dignified tones, he 
said to the waitress ‘‘ Giblet soup!’’ The menu was 
handed to the other friend who, seeming puzzled, said 
to me: ‘‘ What had I better have? ”’ 

After dinner I strolled through the principal street 
with the two, and presently a well-known and wealthy 
teetotaller came along. He stopped to speak to me 
and I introduced Dr ——. He was amazed to see 
the change, and having expressed his gratification 
that the doctor had signed the pledge, also the hope 
that he would keep it, said: ‘‘ Why I remember 
when you used to drive your carriage here, and now 
you are separated from your wife and family, and it 
is all through the drink.’’ The doctor seemed 
crushed. 

Interrupting the speaker I said: ‘‘ Oh, for God’s 
sake, don’t remind the man of the past, point him to 
the hopeful future.”’ 

The devil brings up the past to the drunkard who 
desires to reform, in order to drive him to despair, and 
we have no need to help the devil in his dirty work. 
God says, ‘‘ He will put our sins behind His back 
where He can never see them.’’ He will cast them 
“‘into the depths of the sea ’’’ where no tidal wave can 
wash them up, and ‘‘as far as the east is from the 
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west so far hath He removed our transgressions from 
us.’ 

The result of practical help in this case was most 
encouraging. 

Occasionally one is asked: ‘‘ But do not some of 
these men go back to the drink? ”’ 

Of course they do. But that is no valid reason for 
refusing to take the risk with others. 

But, it is argued, are there not some who are 
deliberate frauds and who sign the pledge at meetings 
in order to get this help? 

Yes, that is true, but better far to be ‘‘ taken in’”’ 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred than miss the 
hundredth deserving case. 

But is not the money thus given thrown away ? 

Certainly not. The blessings of personal benefac- 
tions are twofold—to the giver and to the recipient. 
When we have our sympathies stirred and our com- 
passion awakened by the sight of distress and poverty 
and are moved to self-sacrifice in order to help the 
needy and sorrow-stricken, we have a blessing in our 
own hearts in being thus moved to benevolent deeds, 
apart altogether from the pleasurable consciousness of 
having performed a kind action; and whether the 
person thus befriended be true or false, we can never 
be robbed of the benefit we have ourselves derived 
from that act of charity. Some people are terribly 
afraid lest a few pence given for food should be spent 
in drink. Well, it is, of course, sad and disappointing 
that it should be so, but even if the gift be used for 
a wrong purpose it cannot neutralise the benefit to the 
donor. 
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REaD the brief story of the rescue of that matchless 
temperance orator, John G. Woolley, as told by 
himself in his book of lectures entitled ‘‘ Seed ’’* and 
say what would have been the loss to the world if 
Stephen Merritt had not risked a few dollars on a man 
whose case seemed hopeless? Here is the story in 
his own words, which John G. Woolley to his honour 
tells for the sake of winning other despairing ones to 
Christ, 


““T walked the streets of New York city one August 
day—starving—but I was sober. It is sometimes an 
awful thing to be sober. The play of my life was 
over; the light was burned out. I was a ruined man, 
godless and hopeless, and that is hell, whether it 
happens to a man in this world or another. I saw 
the three witches, Starvation, Beggary, and Crime, 
stirring a black broth for me on the bleakest moor 
of life that ever the fanged hounds of appetite and 
remorse hunted a man over. But I was sober! 


“¢ And as a man with difficult, short breath, 
Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to shore, 
Turns to the desolate, wide waste and stands at gaze,’ 
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so I looked back upon the wreck of my life that day. 
All was lost. Father had died, calling me to come to 
him from the saloon to see him die. Mother had 
died, calling upon me to stay out of the saloon and 
see her die. Wife was worse than widowed; children 
worse than orphans—shelterless but for the grace of 
creditors and God’s canopy that shelters all; and the 
future was an infinity of pitch. But I was sober! 
If I had said I had left off drink for ever, no man 
who knew me would have believed me. If I had been 
able to telegraph to my wife I was going home—she 
would have answered, though it broke her heart: 
“You must not come home.’ If I asked for employ- 
ment, no man would trust me. The asylums would 
not receive me, for I was sane. Nor the hospitals, for 
I was not sick. Nor the morgue, for I was not dead. 
I had not been to bed, for I had no bed. I remember 
nothing of the night before or of the morning, but I 
was sober. I thought I was going mad. I washed 
my face at the fountain in Union Square and crossed 
over to Eighth Avenue. At the corner of Twenty- 
first Street I saw the sign of Stephen Merritt—you 
know him, some of you—all the angels know him 
well, J had never seen him, but had heard of him. 
It was not food I thought of, but an overwhelming 
desire filled me to touch the hand of a good man. I 
entered. A man with the joy of the Lord in his face 
came to meet me with his hand extended, and as he 
gripped mine I said: ‘I don’t know why I came , 
the sentence was never finished, for I burst into tears 
and then I told him who and what I was. I said not 
a word about money or hunger. I had forgotten 
both. 
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‘‘He said: ‘ You need the woods! Did you ever 
go to a camp meeting? I have a tent on the Hudson 
at the camp meeting. There’s a boat at one o’clock. 
You can catch it. Go out and rest and perhaps 
you’ll enjoy the sermons too. I'll be out in three 
days.’ Then he snatched up a pen and wrote a letter 
to a Christian woman and read it to me before he 
closed it: ‘This is my friend, John G. Woolley, of 
Minneapolis; show him my tent and do for him as 
you would do for me.’ Then he slipped a five-dollar 
bill into my hand and said: ‘Good-bye, see you 
Monday,’ and, pretending he was called, was gone 
before I said a word.”’ 


How many drunkards have been blessed by John 
G. Woolley’s message on the platform? How many 
workers in our cause have been inspired by the unique 
articles from his pen? How many have been stimu- 
lated to work for the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
by his unanswerable arguments? And all the work 
he has accomplished here has, under God, been the 
outcome of Stephen Merritt’s faith in human nature 
and his willingness to risk a few dollars in the 
endeavour to save aman. He might have given him 
the pledge, he might have given him the Gospel 
message, he might have prayed with him, have 
expressed sympathy with him—all good and impor- 
tant things to do—but probably without the substan- 
tial help, the practical sympathy in sending him to 
the camp meeting with a few dollars in his pocket, the 
other means would have proved unavailing. 
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CHAPTER XV 
HARD CASES 


OF course there are numerous undeserving cases— 
persons who take advantage of those who are ready to 
help the needy. 

The dodges the intemperate man will adopt to secure 
money are innumerable, his versatility is remarkable, 
and his pleading most ingenious. Here are a few 
instances. 

In Sydney, New South Wales, a man was waiting 
for me outside the Temperance Hotel in which I was 
staying, and the moment I appeared he accosted me 


with: ‘‘ Good morning, sir.’’ 
I said: ‘‘ Good morning.”’ 
Said he: ‘‘I was listening to you at the mission 


last night and liked the meeting very much.”’ 

I expressed my gratification. 

He said’: ‘‘ I suppose you’ve had your breakfast, 
Site’ 

** Certainly,” I said. 

‘Well, sir, I have had nothing, and had hardly 
anything to eat yesterday, and had to walk the 
streets last night.’’ 

In response to a question he said he could not 


obtain work. 
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Then he said: ‘‘ Now, look here, sir, if you was to 
say to me: ‘I’ve had a good meal—you haven't. 
Here’s half a crown, go and enjoy yourself,’ that 
would be man to man, wouldn’t it? But suppose as I 
was to take that there half-crown as you’d give me 
and go into that there pub and spend it in drink, 
would that be man to man? No, sir. But I’m not 
that sort of man, sir—thank you, sir, I’m much 
obliged.”’ 

Well, he got his money for food and shelter to 
tide him over while looking for work. Subsequently, 
on coming out of the same hotel, another man was 
awaiting me. 

He said: ‘‘ You remember that mate o’ mine as 
you give half a crown to?”’ 

I said I did. 

“Well, sir,” he said, 4-2 “dont! say sae ne 
a-boozing, but what I do arks you is, ‘Where is he? 
Now, I’m not that sort of man,”’ etc. 

One often wonders whether these men are conscious 
that they are saying something comical or clever. 


While conducting a mission in London, I helped 
several men who needed food and shelter. After 
leaving the hall a man who was following me said: 
**Good evening, sir.’ 

I said’: ‘‘ Good evening, friend.’’ 

He said: “I’ve just been listenin’ to you, sir, and 
I never ’erd such a heloquent man in all my loife.’’ 

I said I was glad to. hear that he had enjoyed the 
meeting. 

He said: “ Yes, sir, I did enjoy it, and I thought 
perhaps you might ’elp me. I’m very ’ard up.” 
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I said: ‘I really cannot; I have helped so many to- 
night already.”’ 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘I thought you might ’elp 
me, sir, because I’m a sort of a brother.”’ 

Oh, sodeed,” said. 

“Yes, sir, I’m in the same profession as you, sir. 
I’m a hex-clown!”’ 

Well, I thought that was certainly worth something, 
so I gave him money. I liked the idea of the ‘“‘ ex- 
clown,”’ especially the ‘‘ ex.” 

Another evening during the same mission two men 
desired to speak to me. 

One said: ‘‘I was telling my mate what you done 
for me last night, sir, and I told him I thought you 
might help him.”’ 

“ Well;’* I said, * 1 think it is rather hard that 
you should come to me again.”’ 

“Well, sir,’ said the one I had previously 
helped, ‘“‘it’s ’ard-for a -man to be living on 
his mother.”’ 

I said: ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that this man is 
living on his mother.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Can’t get nothing to do—unem- 
ployed.”’ 

“* But,’’ I said, ‘‘do you try to get work?” 

‘* Yes, sir, been to the docks over and over again; 
can’t get.a job.” 

““Well,’’ I said, ‘“why do you come to me?—a 
stranger. Why don’t you go to someone who knows 
you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, they won’t give us nothing, sir,’’ was the 
reply, and no doubt there was a very good reason. 
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‘“‘ But,’? I said, ‘‘ why don’t you go to one of the 
shelters ?’’ 

‘“QOh, they’re no good, sir.”’ 

‘Well, then,’ I said, ‘‘ go to the X—— Men’s 
shelter.”’ 

‘‘No good at all, sir. I went to that shelter the 
other night, and I see over the door, ‘ Knock and it 
shall be opened.’ Well, I knocked at the door, sir, 
and they asked me fourpence for my bed!’ His 
injured look as he said this was most comical. 


A man in Sydney, New South Wales, asked to see 
me at the hotel, and was shown to my room. 

He said: ‘‘I ’eard as you was from Bermingum, 
so as I come from there I thought as I’d like ter come 
and see yer.’ 

I shook hands with him, saying how pleased I 
always was to meet anybody from my native city. 

He said: “‘ Yes, sir, I thought as you would be, and 
I thought perhaps you might help me, as I’m very 
’ard up.”’ 

In response to an inquiry he said he had tried to 
get work but had failed, and asked whether I would 
use my influence to get him a situation. I promised 
to try, and asked if I might refer to his late employer. 

“Yes, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can ask the pantryman 
at the X hotel about me.”’ 

“The pantryman?’”’ I said; ‘‘but can’t I ask the 
proprietor ?”’ 

In an injured tone he replied: ‘‘ Oh, certainly, sir, 
if you’d rather arks the perprietor arks him, sir, of 
course.”’ 

I gave him money, promising to see what I could 
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do, and asked his address. He had none—was sleep- 
ing in the park. He called the following day. I 
told him I had not had time to accomplish anything. 

He said: ‘‘ Well, sir, what am I to do mean- 
while?” 

I said: ‘‘ What did you do before I arrived ?”’ 

*“ Well, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s different now I’ve met 
somebody from Bermingum, isn’t it? And I’ve told 
you my name, and who my parents are, and where 
they live in Bermingum, so what mower (more) can 
I do? If there’s anything else I can do, tell me?”’ 

I assured him that there was nothing further for 
him to do, but that I must make certain inquiries 
before giving further financial help. However, I gave 
him a small amount to provide food and shelter. 
The next day he called again, and being somewhat 
annoyed, I reminded him that I had told him not to 
call for several days. 

‘“ Well, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ Christmas Day is getting 
very near, and it’s time I pervided for my Christmas 
dinner, isn’t it?”’ 

I agreed, but said I could not help him further for 
a few days, for it seemed evident that he did not wish 
me to have the opportunity of making inquiries. 

He said: ‘‘ And won’t you give me any money 
to-day ?”’ 

I said I could not do so. 

‘‘Then,’’ he said, ‘I know a lady in Parramatta 
who will give me a sovring (sovereign) in a moment.” 

I advised him to pay the lady a visit without delay. 
I learned subsequently that he was not only a 
drunkard but an exceptionally bad character, and 
would not work if it were offered him, and lived by 
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getting money out of others, as he had done out of 
me. 

A fine man of military appearance requested to see 
me at the close of a lecture in Glasgow. He was 
slightly under the influence of drink. He said he 
was from Birmingham, and learning that I was a 
Birmingham man he wished to see me. I expressed 
my pleasure at meeting him. 

He said: ‘‘I have greatly enjoyed your meeting, 
sir; indeed, I have been so much impressed that I 
feel inclined to become a temperance lecturer myself.’’ 

I said that I was glad to hear it, for it was a good 
thing to have such an occupation, but that it was 
important before lecturing on the subject of temper- 
ance to become an abstainer. 

He said: ‘‘ I beg your pardon, I don’t understand 
you.” 

I repeated that it was necessary to be an abstainer 
before endeavouring to persuade others to abstain. 

He said: ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, but your remarks are 
beyond me.”’ 

“Well, my dear brother,’ I said, ‘‘it is no use 
blinking the matter, you have been drinking.”’ 

With an absurdly affected look of surprise he said: 
“Really, sir, I regret that you should so misjudge 
me; however, let that pass. My object in seeing you 
is to inform you that I am in a little pecuniary embar- 
rassment, and I may tell you frankly a simple five- 
pound note would be salvation to me at the present 
time.”’ 

“A five-pound note!” I said. ‘Why, my 
dear fellow, I have no five-pound totes to give 
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away, especially to anyone under the influence of 
drink.”’ 

He replied: ‘‘ Do I understand you, sir, to say that 
you decline? ’”’ 

**Decline?’’ I said; ‘‘ of course I decline.’’ 

He said: ‘‘ And am I right in the belief that you 
are a Birmingham man?’”’ 

I assured him that was so. 

““ And yet you decline?”’ 

“* Certainly, I decline.’’ 

““ Well, sir, I must confess to being sadly dis- 
appointed in you. When I saw you on the platform 
I said to myself: ‘ There’s a benevolent-looking man 
—he is good for a five-pound note, especially as he 
comes from Birmingham,’ and now you decline.’’ 

I assured him that I was always willing to do what 
I could to help anyone who was anxious to give up 
the drink, and urged him to sign the pledge, but he 
grew angry and cursed at me, evidently annoyed that 
he had not been able to get a substantial sum out of 
me. 


In one town, after I had assisted a great number of 
people, a lady called at the hotel to see me, and when 
I entered the drawing-room she exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, Mr 
Tennyson Smith, the Lord has sent me to you! ”’ 

Well, I did not feel so sure about it myself, as I 
thought more than my share of cases had been 
‘“sent ’? to me already. However, I listened patiently 
and sympathetically to her story, and believed she was 
right in saying ‘‘the Master had sent her,’’ and for 
His sake gave what I could, for she was in distressful 
circumstances. 
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It is frequently argued that it is far better to give 
what one is able to afford for charity to some charit- 
able organisation in order that it may be dispensed 
by them. 

I hold a different opinion. It is well to give to 
charitable organisations—they deserve all the support 
they get and more—but subscriptions to such institu- 
tions can never be a satisfactory substitute for per- 
sonal acts of charity. One can do so much more good 
by coming into direct touch with individuals, and by 
giving not only money, but human sympathy. 

There is a double benefit in this personal work, for 
the benefactor as well as the one needing assistance 
is blessed. 

Of course it involves much more trouble. It is 
quite easy when one has ample funds to write a cheque 
for an organisation, and it requires far more sacrifice 
to investigate individual cases and give the help 
personally. 

Unfortunately, those who have the means have 
usually not time to undertake the work of distributing 
the money which they are willing to give, so it is a 
grand thing that there are many noble institutions to 
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afford a medium for the transference of money from 
the benevolent to the needy. And to see the hungry 
fed by the hundred and by the thousand in our great 
cities, leads one to thank God both for the wealthy who 
provide the funds, and for the Christ-like people who 
distribute them. 

The abounding charity of the wealthy business men 
of this country is marvellous, and the community in 
general have, probably, no conception of its extent. 
There are also many of the nobility who are noble 
in character and deed, and their benefactions are 
enormous. 

Undoubtedly, those who solicit financial help from 
the wealthy in order to minister to the poverty-stricken 
in our land are doing quite as great a service to those 
who give, as to those who receive, for if there had 
not existed these charitable organisations for alleviat- 
ing the awful misery of the ‘‘ submerged tenth ”’ there 
would long ere this have been a revolution akin to that 
which made the streets of France red with the blood 
of the wealthy classes. 

In this country there is hope that instead of revolu- 
tion the terrible inequalities of immense wealth and 
extreme poverty may be changed by evolution. One 
is glad and grateful for the noble generosity of the 
wealthy classes in Great Britain, which makes the 
work of charitable institutions possible. But it is clear 
that this deals only with the effects of poverty, and 
our business is to remove the cause in order that the 
effect may cease, and to bring about improved social 
conditions which will render much of the charity of 
the present day unnecessary. 

Meanwhile, an increase of personal voluntary work 
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in seeking to afford help to the necessitous would be 
of great service. 

Ministers and missioners are frequently distressed 
and disheartened at their inability to afford the 
assistance they would gladly give to people in 
necessitous circumstances, with whose cases they are 
intimately acquainted, and whom they know to be 
deserving of help. One often feels that a fund is 
needed upon which such public workers could draw 
and give help direct, rather than be compelled for 
lack of means to send such persons to some charitable 
organisation. 

It is pitiful to find the number of cases of financial 
distress among people who have no appearance of 
being in poverty. Those who, through misfortune, 
are in danger of being turned out of their home 
through being behind in their rent, whom a five-pound 
note would save from going down permanently. 
Families who through a husband and father being ill 
or out of work need temporary help to tide them over 
a crisis, whom a few pounds would save from ruin. 
These, generally, are the ones who will almost starve 
before asking for help, and who only disclose their 
need to some sympathetic friend as a last resort. Not 
only so, but substantial help at a critical time would 
re-establish them in a position in which they could 
help themselves, instead of drifting, as they frequently 
do, into the ranks of unemployment and pauperism. 

It seems desirable that there should be some addi- 
tional means of communication between those able 
and willing to give, and the ones who are in need of 
assistance. Christian workers who continually meet 
with cases of poverty and distress must often wish that 
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some proportion of the thousands given to the building 
and upkeep of libraries, art galleries, colleges, and 
similar objects might be diverted to food for the starv- 
ing, shelter for the homeless, and timely help for 
the widow and the orphan. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that one wishes, not that the amount 
given to libraries, etc., could be less—for these are 
splendid tributes to the generosity and public spirit of 
the wealthy—but that those who are able to give such 
vast sums for these purposes could be moved to do 
more to prevent people passing over the poverty line. 

Of course wealthy persons who lead busy lives 
cannot possibly find time to deal personally with the 
almost countless applications they get for help. Only 
those who have come into direct contact with men of 
means can form any conception of the enormous 
number of requests for assistance they daily receive 
from organisations and individuals; and to become 
but partially acquainted with the work entailed in 
giving attention, with the assistance of a Secretary, to 
the communications received, and with the extent of 
the liberality of these men, is to be staggered with the 
sight of their self-sacrifice and generosity in their 
lavish gift of time, thought, and money. But the 
very fact that the applications are so numerous 
necessarily precludes a busy man from personally 
investigating any but a small portion of the cases 
presented to him; consequently, a large proportion of 
what he gives to charity must necessarily be disbursed 
through the various institutions, and although alto- 
gether admirable, it is, of course, more mechanical 
than personal effort, and lacks the humane touch of 
the individual. 
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Nevertheless, to those who cannot themselves visit 
the suffering ones who are sick or in prison, or 
personally minister to the hungry and naked, but 
provide the means for others to do such work, the 
commendation will doubtless be given: 


‘IT was an hungered and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger and ye took me in. 

‘Naked and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me... 

““Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren ye have done it unto me.’ 


There is no doubt that a drastic change in our 
national methods of dealing with poverty and the 
administration of the Poor Laws is necessary. Many 
persons, when told of the homeless and starving, ask 
why do they not go into the workhouse for a night’s 
shelter and food. I often used to wonder why men 
were so unwilling to go into the casual ward, but a 
few years ago I solved the question when visiting a 
workhouse. 

I asked to be shown what the tramp had to do in 
return for his food and shelter, and at my request the 
official placed me in the cell—for it was little better— 
in which the man had to perform his task. The 
place was perhaps eight feet by six, and in it was 
half a ton of stone. There was a grating at one end 
which admitted light and air. I tried to break the 
stone, and with some difficulty succeeded in breaking 
a small quantity. There was I, well-nourished and 
in good health, unequal to the task which a man in 
a state of semi-starvation was expected to perform. 

I said: ‘‘ What devilry!’’ Why, we pay rates in 
order to provide food and shelter for the outcast, and 
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then officialdom makes regulations which prevent 
those needing the help from availing themselves of it. 
It is, however, more than ‘‘ devilry.’? The scheme is 
idiotic. Where is the utility of setting a man to work 
for hours to break stone, when it could be done by 
machinery in half an hour, or less, and his brain and 
muscle utilised for some useful labour ? 

Since then we have had the Poor Law Commission, 
and may hope to get some beneficial reforms in the 
whole system. 

One of the most encouraging signs in connection 
with the temperance movement, in the present day, is 
the increasing interest temperance workers are taking 
in social questions, and the active efforts they are 
making to provide measures for bettering the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes. For the moment (1914) it 
has doubtless lessened the amount of aggressive effort 
in our ranks, and has apparently weakened the move- 
ment. The weakening is only temporary, however, 
and the ultimate result of this changed attitude will 
be a new and permanent source of strength to the 
cause. 
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IF anyone needs to gain renewed inspiration in the 
warfare upon the liquor traffic there is perhaps no 
better means of doing this than by attending the 
police court in any large town to see “‘the drunks ” 
tried. 

The rapidity with which these victims of a legalised 
traffic are dealt with is amazing. Of course the time 
of our court officials cannot be wasted on drunkards! 
I have, over and over again, noted the time, and find 
they are frequently polished off at the rate of about one 
a minute. They are evidently all arranged in rota- 
tion, for as soon as one is finished with, another 
responds to his name and steps into the dock. The 
police officer is sworn and gives his evidence, the 
accused is asked by the magistrate whether he has 
anything to say; if he be convicted he is fined frora 
five shillings upwards and costs, or so many days in 
prison. Some pay; others go to jail. 

The sights are pitiful. Men and women may be seen 
battered and bruised and evidently ill from the effects 
of the drink, or having been knocked about in a 
drunken riot, or perhaps in their struggles with the 
police. Occasionally, a young girl, trembling with 
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shame and fright, will tell in a faltering voice how 
she was persuaded to take a drink, then had a second, 
and knew little more until she found herself in the 
prison cell; sometimes a respectably dressed man, 
evidently terribly ashamed of his position, expresses 
in a gentlemanly manner his regret that he had 
‘*taken too much,’’ that he has ‘‘ never been in such 
a position before,’’ and hopes the Bench “‘ will deal 
leniently ’’ with him; more frequently it is some poor 
wretch who has been imprisoned over and over again 
for drunkenness, and who in a sort of resigned fashion 
pleads guilty, and awaits the usual sentence. 

Surely future generations will look back with aston- 
ishment at our present method of dealing with the 
drunkard, and those dependent upon him. Think of 
it! Thousands of men on pay day go into the public- 
house with the intention of having a drink; they meet 
their mates, and drink with one and another until 
many of them have spent almost the whole of their 
wages in drink. That is bad enough for their wives 
and children, but what do we do? 

A man becomes drunk and disorderly, is locked up, 
brought up before the magistrate, and is sent to jail 
for seven days, fourteen days, or a month, as the case 
may be. Thus we deprive his family of the man’s 
earning power for that additional length of time. It 
is madness. We do not punish the drunkard only 
(who is the victim of the men whom we license to 
tempt him), but we punish the wives for possessing 
a drunken husband, and the children for being cursed 
with a drink-crazed father. 

If we imprison the drunkard, let us set him to work 
and give his family the proceeds of his earnings while 
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he is in jail! Of course the most equitable course 
would be to compel the publican, who has taken the 
drunkard’s money, to provide for the family while the 
father is in jail! Truly we need a Compensation Act 
to be passed, not in behalf of the trade but to recom- 
pense its victims! 

Apparently some magistrates consider they are 
doing excellent temperance work when they deal 
severely with the drunkard, for sometimes when a 
temperance mission is on they seem to get specially 
active in this direction. 

In a town in Scotland in the early days of a mission 
a poor fellow was fined, with an alternative of impris- 
onment, and being unable to pay the fine he went to 
jail. This seemed specially unfortunate, as it shut him 
out from the influence of the meetings. On hearing 
of the case I interviewed the authorities, paid the 
man’s fine, and took him to the apartments where I 
was staying, to have a talk with him. I learned that 
he had once owned a large estate on the outskirts of . 
the town where he was now a notorious drunkard, and 
practically dependent on charity for the means of 
subsistence. JI pleaded with him to give up the 
drink, and, having prayed with him, asked him 
to pray. 

How one wishes those men in the liquor traffic who 
had thriven on his degradation could have heard his 
cry! Even their callous hearts might have been 
touched. One would like the brewer and distiller to 
hear the despairing cry of their victims so that it 
might haunt them, waking and sleeping, and surely 
it would drive some of them out of their hellish 
trade. 
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The poor fellow shook with sobs, and all he could 
say was: ‘ Ma hert’s brokken ”’ (My heart is broken), 
“ma hert’s brokken, ma hert’s brokken.”’ 

Remembering that God’s Word says: ‘‘ The Lord 
is nigh to them that are of a broken heart; and saveth 
such as be of a contrite spirit,’’ I felt comforted by the 
thought that the poor drunkard had such a glorious 
promise of help and comfort, and endeavoured to lead 
him to One Who has said: ‘‘ Him that cometh unto 
Me, I will in no wise cast out.’’ 

There is a remarkable difference in the attitude of 
magistrates towards those who are brought before 
them charged with some offence, and especially in the 
case of the drunkard. To their credit, be it said, many 
of the magistrates, police, and officials seem to find 
a pleasure in tempering justice with mercy, while 
others seem to be almost devoid of human feeling. 
Some will assist the accused persons when giving 
evidence, and endeavour to elicit any fact in extenua- 
tion of their offence, while others will, by speech, 
tone, and manner, terrify the poor creatures, render- 
ing them so nervous that they are unable to give their 
evidence properly. 

Sometimes when the police officer and other 
witnesses have given their evidence the magistrate 
will say: ‘‘ Well, what have you got to say to this? ”’ 
It is remarkable how the same words can convey such 
absolutely different meanings. Uttered harshly and 
in an imperative style they seem to say: ‘‘ Well, you 
scoundrel, it is perfectly clear from the evidence that 
you are guilty, and it is no use your making excuses, 
for I don’t intend to listen to them, and any endeavour 
to plead anything in extenuation of your crime will 
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only aggravate your guilt and render your sentence 
heavier.”’ 

But spoken with a kindly accent, gently and per- 
suasively, they seem to say: ‘‘ Well, now we have 
heard one side, but it is only one side, and perhaps 
there may be some mistake, or there may be extenu- 
ating circumstances, and I shall be glad to hear 
anything that will justify me in letting you off, or 
in passing a light sentence upon you, for I fully 
sympathise with your sad position.”’ 

‘* Well, what have you got to say to this? ’”’ I once 
heard said in such a manner that I would willingly 
have gone to jail for a month for contempt of court 
for the satisfaction of denouncing the magistrate, 
but being engaged in an extensive mission, had to 
sacrifice that pleasure. 

It is well to remind such men as these who are 
appointed to dispense justice and who sometimes 
dispense with it—that a man in this land is innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty, and that even if he 
be dressed in rags, he is entitled to respectful treat- 
ment equally with the man in broadcloth. 

In one case a tall man with a noble cast of counten- 
ance—though marred by drink—was charged with 
being drunk and disorderly. He pleaded guilty, and 
said: “‘ Will you kindly let me off this time, sir? 
I’ve been out of work for a long time, and on Saturday 
I obtained a situation to go to this morning (Monday), 
and I was awfully glad I’d got work and had a drink 
with some of my friends. I took too much and got 
locked up. But I’ve got the job to go to, and if you 
will let me off this time, sir, I won’t come before you 
again.” 
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The magistrate looked sternly at the poor wretch, 
and said: *‘ Oh, a man like you is no good to society,”’ 
and then sentenced him to a month in jail. Probably 
that poor drunkard might truly have retorted, 
‘* Society has been no good to me! ”’ 


A man for being drunk and disorderly was fined, 
with the alternative of fourteen days’ imprisonment. 
He had pleaded hard to be let off, and his look was 
pitiful. His wife, son, daughter, and two friends 
were in court, and had given evidence in his favour. 
On being sentenced he gave a hopeless look at his 
wife, and then was taken below, as they could not pay 
the fine. His family and friends then left the court. 
I followed them, and asked what they were going to 
do. They said they did not know what they would 
do. I asked if they thought the man would sign the 
pledge if he were let off. His wife said: ‘‘ I only wish 
he would, sir; he kept it for two years, and our home 
was so different and so happy.”’ 

I offered to pay the fine and costs, and found I had 
exactly the amount needed (twelve-and-six) in my 
pocket and no more. This looked like a leading of 
Providence. The man was released. He and his 
family and friends accompanied me to a place where 
I could talk and pray with them. The man, his wife, 
son, daughter, and two friends signed the pledge 
voluntarily. I sought a friend and borrowed a few 
shillings in order that I might give them a meal. 
Subsequently, I called on them in their home, and 
they seemed determined to live a better life, 
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THERE is no finer instance of the value of combining 
help for the bodily needs with an effort to save the 
soul, than is found in the work of the Police Court 
Mission, and one would wish to pay a tribute to the 
self-sacrificing efforts of many of our police court 
missionaries, and to their sympathy and tactfulness 
in dealing with the numerous cases which come under 
their charge. 

One frequently wishes, however, that more help 
could be given to those who are brought before the 
magistrates on charges of drunkenness, both in get- 
ting them to sign the pledge and also in giving them 
financial assistance, in the way of paying their fines 
—especially in the case of first offenders. 

Sometimes the efforts of splendid Christian workers 
to save souls are rendered ineffective by their failure 
to perceive the necessity for ministering to the bodily 
necessities of those whom they earnestly desire to help 
to a better life. 

An instance of this kind occurred in connection 
with a certain police case in which I was interested. 
A man and his wife who had been drinking heavily 
created a disturbance, and the wife was locked up. 
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At the husband’s request I undertook to attend the 
court to see what could be done for the wife, and 
thinking it would be desirable to have the assistance 
of a lady worker I secured the co-operation of one, 
and she attended the court with me. The woman 
pleaded guilty and was fined. She was then brought 
into the entrance hall of the court where people were 
continually passing and repassing. The man and 
his wife sat down on one of the seats. They both 
were evidently feeling exhausted from the effects of 
the drink and lack of nourishment, and also over- 
wrought by the strain of the court proceedings. I 
was pondering what would be the best arrangement 
for giving them a good meal, and for subsequently 
having a talk with them to induce them to sign the 
pledge and make a start to lead a Christian life. 
To my amazement the lady worker, without express- 
ing any sympathy with their sad condition or 
inquiring as to their bodily needs, began to plead 
with them to “‘ give their hearts to Jesus.’’ I felt that 
both place and time were most unsuitable, and being 
a stranger in the town, asked if she could suggest 
some refreshment-room where we could go to give 
them a meal, and have a quiet talk with them. She 
seemed unable to make any practical suggestion on 
this point, so I thanked her for her co-operation, and 
bidding her good morning took the poor victims of 
drink to a quiet place to have a meal and a little 
rest and comfort to cheer them up. Having thus 
given them some evidence of human love and sym- 
pathy, I endeavoured to inspire them with hope and 
confidence in the love and mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, Who “‘ knoweth our frame and remembereth 
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that we are dust,’’ and pointed them to the One Who 
is ‘‘ able to save unto the uttermost.’’ They signed 
the pledge, and expressed their determination to strive 
to lead a new life. I gave them what financial help I 
could, and saw them, with lightened hearts and corre- 
spondingly brightened countenances, start hopefully 
homeward. This was within a short time of Christ- 
mas. I sent a Christmas greeting, accompanied by 
my portrait and a letter assuring them of my con- 
tinued interest in their welfare and my prayers on 
their behalf. 

It seems to me that the Gospel message had a far 
better chance of proving effective after the bodily 
needs of those people had been attended to, and that 
the plea that they would sign the pledge, had a better 
chance of success. 

It is easy to talk of the ‘‘ Fatherhood of God’’ and 
“‘the Brotherhood of Man,’’ but it is not so easy to 
act consistently in accordance with that belief. The 
story is told of a Christian man who, seeing a tramp 
going up to his residence, inquired what he wanted. 
The man said he was hungry, and was just going to 
the house to ask for something to eat. The proprietor 
took him round to the back of the house and secured 
a few odds and ends of food for him, and thinking it 
was a good chance for an earnest word said: ‘‘ Will 
you come inside and have a word of prayer ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. Dll have anything you like to 
give me.’’ 

Said the gentleman: ‘‘ You misunderstand me. I 
said a word of prayer.”’ 

The tramp followed the gentleman into the house. 
He was then asked to kneel down. 
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‘* Now,”’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ repeat after me, 
Our Father.’ ”’ 

The tramp, touching the gentleman to call his 
attention, said: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, I suppose it’s 
your father.’’ 

FuNo,. Said hey, ““ateis Our Father,’ ”’ 

** But excuse me, sir, it can’t be your father and 
my father as well.’’ 

‘“'Yes, He is your father as well as mine.”’ 

““Then you and me are brothers, sir.”’ 

*“ Certainly we are brethren.’’ 

‘* Well, if we are brothers what do you mean by 
giving me a few crusts to eat when you live in a fine 
place like this? ”’ 

The story may be fact or merely fiction, but it 
serves to illustrate a great truth. If we wish to lead 
the poverty-stricken to believe in the Fatherhood of 
God we must ourselves give practical evidence of our 
belief in the Brotherhood of Man. 
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CHAPTER. 28 
MAKING EXTREMISTS 


Ir some of our earnest temperance friends who 
deprecate the use of so-called ‘‘ extreme language ”’ 
on the drink question would attend the police court a 
few times and see the victims of this hellish trade 
they would be transformed into extremists themselves. 

I enjoyed the hospitality during a mission in 
of a most godly man and active temperance worker. 
He, however, in a very kindly and courteous manner 
suggested that the language which I had used at a 
meeting in reference to the liquor traffic and traffic- 
kers was very severe, and reminded me that we should 
‘speak the truth in love.’’ 

I said that my experience led me to feel that I could 
not find language strong enough to express what I 
felt, and we had a pleasant and mutually helpful talk 
on the subject. 

A few days later I asked him if he would accom- 
pany me on a visit to the police court. He did so. 
The usual heartrending scenes occurred, and on 
leaving the building I said: ‘‘ Well, what do you 
think of men who make a living out of a trade that 
brings about such results as we have seen? Are they 
not incarnate fiends? ’”’ 

He said: “‘ Incarnate fiends!—why, it is too mild 
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a term.’ The sight of the wretched victims of 
drink had at once convinced him that the strongest 
language was justifiable in denouncing the liquor 
sellers. I felt he was progressing ! 

Extreme language in denouncing the liquor traffic! 
Well, we have an extreme evil to fight, and we are 
justified in using extreme language and in adopting 
extreme methods in fighting it. Why, when talking 
about the traffic one feels in the position of the 
London costermonger. He was in the habit of using 
bad language to a terrible extent. One day, he and 
his mate, Joe, were out with their handcart laden 
with fruit; an omnibus came past, collided with the 
cart and overturned it, the fruit being strewn on the 
ground. The mate of the swearer naturally expected 
a volley of oaths and curses from his companion, but 
to his surprise the man was silent. Presently Joe in 
surprise said: ‘‘ Bill, ain’t yer goin’ to say nothin’ ?”’ 
Bill replied: ‘‘ Joe, there hain’t no langwidge!”’ 
Now, when those who realise the results of the drink 
evil have to talk about the traffic they may well feel 
“there hain’t no langwidge.”’ 

In the course of an address I sometimes say: ‘* The 
liquor traffic is a mean, vile, despicable, diabolical, un- 
scrupulous, devilish, damnable business.’’ A gentle- 
man wrote telling me he had heard me use these terms, 
and said that he hoped when I visited the town 
in which he resided I should not use the word 
‘‘damnable’’ in reference to the trade. I acknow- 
ledged his letter, and promised that I would not do so 
provided he would ‘‘ send me a stronger word,’’ but 
as I did not receive this I had to content myself with 
the other. 
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Is it not a justifiable term? Do we not know that 
thousands of souls are damned by drink, and is it 
not logical to say that the agency that causes this is 
a damnable one? 

It is undoubtedly the most gigantic scheme ever 
launched in hell for the maintenance of the devil’s 
dominion and for the hindrance of Christ’s kingdom, 
and it is impossible for any man to find language 
to set forth adequately its horrors or denounce its 
abominable character. 

One sometimes feels that a Welshman has a better 
chance of doing justice to the subject, as there are 
words in the Welsh language which, in appearance, 
anyway, give us the impression that they give greater 
scope for expressing strong things. 

Take the name of the little Anglesea village, a few 
miles from Bangor—Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerych- 
wryndrobwll-llantysiliogogogoch. Now, if one hada 
few adjectives of that length, one might do justice to 
a description of the traffic. 

A Scotch minister gave me a few phrases in Gaelic 
which made me wish I could use that language; 
and when in South Africa I found myself envying 
the Dutch some of the fine strong words in their 
language. 

During a campaign I conducted in connection with 
a Local Option Poll in Worcester, Mass., U.S.A., at 
one great meeting a Swedish minister was asked to 
speak, as the Swedish population there is large, and 
I must confess as I heard the language I felt envious, 
for he seemed to possess a power of invective which 
was impossible in the English language. However, 
as I cannot use Gaelic, Dutch or Swedish and only 
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a few words in Welsh, I have to content myself with 
my mother tongue, and can only apologise to the 
liquor sellers if my language seems hardly equal to 
the requirements of the case. 

It is not surprising that some have not been content 
with using strong language in fighting the liquor 
traffic, but have adopted drastic methods. The late 
Mrs Carrie Nation of America was well known as 
the ‘‘ Saloon Smasher.’’ She, however, called herself 
““The Home Defender,’’ holding that the liquor 
traffic is the great foe of the home. I had the pleasure 
of meeting her when I was on tour in the United 
States. 

She called upon me while I was conducting a 
campaign in Houston, Texas. I noticed that she 
had with her a large white paper bag, which had the 
appearance of containing a quantity of cakes, etc. I 
found it was a supply of brick-ends! She also had 
another parcel, which proved to contain a brand new 
hatchet. Carrie Nation told me she had come down 
to smash a saloon, and thought I would like to see 
her do it. I felt it was the chance of a lifetime, but 
it was clear to me that I could not avail myself of it. 
The Mission Committee had incurred considerable 
expense, and undertaken a great amount of work in 
connection with the campaign. I therefore felt that it 
would not be right to risk causing the meetings to 
be abandoned, which would probably be the case if I 
accompanied Carrie Nation on her expedition, through 
my getting locked up as an accomplice. 

Having pointed out to her that the liquor traffic 
in the city of Houston was legalised, she replied, 
‘Yes, I know that; but the saloon-keeper has called 
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his place ‘ The Carrie Nation Saloon,’ and nearly a 
year ago I warned him that if he did not have it 
painted out I would come and smash it. And hearing 
that your campaign had aroused the community to 
a feeling of indignation against the traffic I thought 
it would be a good opportunity to carry out my 
threat, as my name is still on the sign.” 

‘‘ Ves,”’ I said, ‘‘ I have seen the place; but don’t 
you think that to damage the place for personal 
reasons would weaken your position? You have 
hitherto acted on public grounds, and, it seems to 
me, that to do it for private reasons is not so worthy 
a motive.”’ 

She replied, ‘‘ Anyway, I have made up my mind 
to do it. I have given him a good long notice.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Well, if you, or anyone else, is prepared 
to go further than I am, I will not try to hinder any 
attack on the traffic, and can only bid you God-speed.”’ 

We had a word of prayer together, and I prayed 
that God would ‘“‘ guide and direct’’ her in her 
project; and I must leave those who have seen a 
woman throw a stone at any object to judge whether 
the prayer was answered. The brick that she threw 
struck the centre of a large mirror! She then did 
a little smashing of glasses, etc., with the hatchet, 
and dared the proprietor to lock her up. 

This course was usually followed, but, probably 
thinking he had exceeded his rights by putting her 
name on his sign, he did not take that step, but 
ordered her to leave the premises. 

She left, after telling him that, unless the name 
Was painted out in about twelve hours, she would 
come down and smash other parts of the place. 
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On the following morning, which was Sunday, I 
passed the saloon when on my way to preach in the 
Methodist Church, and sure enough there was a 
painter on a ladder busily at work painting out the 
words ‘‘ Carrie Nation.’”’ I am not accustomed to 
taking photographs on the Sabbath, but thought this 
scene justified my making an exception. I therefore 
returned to the boarding-house for my camera and 
hurried down to take the snapshot. But I was tov 
late to get a picture of the painter at his work. Just 
as I was preparing to take the photograph a man 
came out of the saloon and across the road to me. 
He said, ‘“‘You must not take a photo of this 
place! ’”’ 

“Not take a photo! Why?” 

““Well, you can understand they don’t want it 
taken like that.’’ 

me buteitais not; for them, but for me,” I then 
snapped one. 

He said, ‘‘ I tell you, you are not to take it,’’ and 
informed me that he was connected with the place. 

“* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ if you will stand back about ten 
feet I will put you in the picture,’’ and snapped 
another. He was very angry, especially when I told 
him that the photos were for publication. 

Referring to the incident on the platform, I said 
that the proprietor had wasted time and money in 
having the whole of the name painted out, for there 
was no need to have painted out the word ‘“‘ Nation,’’ 
as that could very well have been utilised in painting 
in a new name for the saloon. It will be seen from 
the photograph in which the name appears that the 
sign was painted as follows: 
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CARRIE 
I said that if the name ‘‘ Nation ’’ had been allowed 


to remain, some suitable prefix might have been 
painted above it. For example, it might have been: 


THE Wation SALOON 
THE ‘Navion SALOON 


THE ‘sation SALOON 


THE vsvion SALOON 
[THE Pex SALOON] 
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and added that if the proprietor had chosen the last 
title he would have had the most appropriate name 
for a liquor shop ever invented. 

Those who advocate the absolute prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of drink are frequently 
termed “‘extreme,’’ and so we are. We are extremely 
right, and those who advocate any other but this 
drastic remedy for dealing with the drink evil are 
extremely wrong. It is an amazing thing that an 
intelligent nation can be willing to expend the amount 
we do in an endeavour to undo the results of a 
business which we legalise, by providing jails, 
inebriate homes, etc., for the detention of the victims 
of it. 

It is a gross injustice that the total abstainers should 
have to contribute in taxation to help to support State 
inebriate homes, and it speaks well for their generosity 
that they are not only willing, but glad to do so, 
and take the deepest interest in any scheme for the 
reclamation of the drunkard. 

As a matter of fact the brewers, distillers, publi- 
cans, licensed grocers, etc., ought to bear the whole 
cost of such institutions; indeed, it would be but 
fair to demand that every brewery and distillery 
should be compelled to provide an inebriate home, 
the accommodation being in proportion to their out- 
put of liquor. It might, however, be more equitable 
for the moderate drinkers who support and sustain, 
and therefore perpetuate, the traffic to bear half the 
expense. Such a step might help to open their eyes 
to the results of the traffic and their responsibility for 
its continuance, and lead them to join in working for 
its extinction. 
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AFTER a person has indulged in drink to excess for 
any considerable time, drunkenness undoubtedly 
becomes a disease, therefore the folly and futility of 
sending inebriates to jail is palpable, while the cost 
to the country is enormous. How much more sen- 
sible—not to say humane—it would be to spend the 
same amount, or even more, in order to cure and 
reclaim them, making them useful members of society 
instead of allowing them to become criminals! 

I do not mean detaining them in the ordinary 
retreat for inebriates, for, although a fair proportion 
may be cured of the drink habit by being shut away 
from temptation for a lengthy period, this is a very 
costly method, only suited to the leisured classes, for 
it means not only the expense—generally of about a 
year’s board and lodging—but the loss of the patient’s 
earning power during that period, which is an even 
greater financial loss, and, therefore, a more important 
consideration. 

There are remedies which, according to the testi- 
mony of many who have been emancipated from the 
power of the drink crave by their means, and of 
other persons who have investigated the results, are 
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undoubtedly efficacious. By about one month’s 
treatment in an institution a chronic inebriate can be 
absolutely cured of the desire for drink. 

When in Australia in 1894 I took the opportunity 
of investigating one of these cures as administered in 
an institution there. The results of my inquiry were 
subsequently given to a newspaper in this country 
in an interview, from which extracts are given in the 
Appendix. 

Since that careful inquiry in 1894 I have, person- 
ally, from time to time, made further investigations 
in England, and have always obtained additional 
confirmation of the opinion then formed. 

I have stayed in the Institutions and witnessed the 
treatment of the patients. I have seen their gradual 
emancipation from the thraldom of the drink crave; 
and have also had their verbal and written testimony 
as to the benefits of cure. 

The following letter is typical of the statements 
usually made: 


“IT should like to have had the opportunity of telling you 
personally under what a deep debt of gratitude I am to you 
for your very excellent letter in the Zzmes, which induced me 
to go in for the Cure. 

““T was at the for five weeks, and I am confident the 
Cure has been effectual and will be lasting. 

‘““The seven months I was in ‘ retreats,’ without treatment, 
was time lost, as at the end of the time I felt the inclination 
was there just as strong as before, and would require just as 
much fighting against; but now I feel like a child that has 
never tasted alcohol, as though I knew that such things as 
wines and spirits existed but they were not for me and I didn’t 
want them. It is a most marvellous thing the way the cure 
seems to put a totally different complexion on these things. I 
feel no particular aversion to them, but a very strong feeling 


that I don’t want them.”’ 
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For over twenty years, by giving publicity to the 
matter on the platform, by writing letters to the Press, 
and in the editorial chair, I have endeavoured to 
arouse public interest in the hope that it would lead 
to some official inquiry, eventually resulting in action 
by the legislature to adopt these cures. 

In the issue of the Christian Temperance Vanguard 
for July, 1903, of which I was then editor, I wrote a 
lengthy article on this subject, and being frequently 
asked for information respecting cures for drunken- 
ness I feel it is well to reproduce a portion of the 
article in this book. It will be found in the 
Appendix. 

It is important that the general public should be 
enlightened as to the genuine character of the remedy 
in order that some action may be taken, for it is 
certain that only when the people demand that a 
thorough and unbiased official inquiry shall be made, 
and, if possible, definite action taken to use the 
remedy, can we hope for officialdom to move in 
the matter. 

Since the article to which I have referred appeared, 
other persons have carefully tested certain of these 
““cures,’’ and the efficacy and genuineness of some 
of them has for years been vouched. for by men of 
repute. 

OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT INQUIRY 

In 1908 a ‘“* Departmental Committee on the 
Inebriates Act’’ was appointed by the Home 
Secretary, Mr Herbert (now Lord) Gladstone. 

“To inquire into the operation of the law relating to 
inebriates and to their detention in reformatories and retreats, 
and to report what amendments in the law and its adminis- 


tration are desirable.’’ : 
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The Committee was also authorised 


““To investigate the value of existing methods for the 
treatment of inebriety by the use of drugs.”’ 


The Committee’s report was dated December 18th, 
1908. 

The portion of the report dealing with the matter 
of ‘‘the treatment of inebriety by the use of drugs ’”’ 
was remarkable only for its illogical character, its 
weakness, and effrontery, for after being appointed 
to perform a certain duty, the Committee had the 
audacity to state, 


“We have not investigated the efficacy or the comparative 
merits of these modes of treatment as curative of inebriety.”’ 


They attempt to justify this by a number of reasons 
which would be more correctly described as excuses 
for having failed to carry out the duty imposed upon 
them. 

One reason was that 


“To embark upon a full inquiry into the efficacy and 
comparative merits of treatments for inebriety by the use of 
drugs of secret composition and obscure action, would zuvolve 
a great expenditure of time and money.’ (The italics are 
mine.—AUTHOR.) 


Most people would imagine that when the Govern- 
ment officially appoints men to make a certain 
inquiry it is scarcely within their province to decline 
to carry out their duty because it ‘‘ would involve a 
great expenditure of time and money.” 
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Another reason adduced for not investigating the 
efficacy of the cures was that 


““ None of the methods find every case that applies for 
treatment curable.”’ 


It is amazing that any intelligent man could sign a 
document giving that as a reason against inquiring 
into any particular treatment, and that the medical 
men who were on the Committee should do so seems 
scarcely credible, but it is true. 

Why, how many remedies for the cure of any 
disease would be available if all were to be rejected 
which had not proved successful with every patient 
who had taken them! How many surgeons would 
be in practice to-day if all who had not been success- 
ful in every operation performed were prohibited from 
continuing in the profession ? 

Other reasons (?) are given which are equally 
absurd and unsatisfactory. 

It will thus be seen that the Committee, after being 
appointed to make a specific inquiry, failed to perform 
their duty, and, consequently, the information which 
ought to have been secured for the public is not 
available. 

I was both disgusted and incensed at the time the 
report was made public, and determined to try to get 
the matter introduced and pronounced upon at the 
World’s Congress on Alcohol held in London in 
July, 1909. A meeting was held dealing with the 
question of: ‘‘ Alcoholism in the Light of the Study 
and the Treatment of Inebriety by the State.” 

This seemed a good opportunity for considering the 
question of the success or otherwise of the treatment 
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of inebriety by drugs, but I was informed that the 
Committee had decided that that phase of the question 
was not to be introduced. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The attitude of the medical profession in the United 
Kingdom towards these cures has been most unsym- 
pathetic, the alleged reason being that the remedies 
were secret ones. 

Of course the fact that the medical profession 
demands that discoveries for the relief of human 
suffering shall be made public, is one that redounds 
greatly to its credit, but surely if a cure for any 
disease is available, the mere fact of the remedy being 
a secret one should not debar them from instituting 
a thorough and impartial inquiry into the genuine- 
ness of the remedy, nor prevent them recommend- 
ing it. 

When mere professional etiquette comes between 
the people and a remedy for any disease, then 
etiquette must go to the wall. 

This reason, however, has not been valid for many 
years, for the formulz of two cures were made public 
in the British Medical Journal for April 20th, 1904, 
in articles written by two doctors who had used 
them with great success. Extracts from these articles, 
with the formule and other details, are given in the 
Appendix, 

In view of the definite testimony given by these two 
medical men in favour of these remedies, and the 
publication of the formulze and detailed particulars of 
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the treatment adopted, published in the official 
organ of the British Medical Association, it seems 
incredible that up to the present time no official 
investigation as to the efficacy or otherwise of the 
various drug treatments for the cure of inebriety has 
been undertaken by the Association. 

Certain advertised remedies were examined for the 
Association and the results published in two books, 
but these analyses proved nothing as to the effects of 
the remedies upon patients. 

It is even more surprising that the British Medical 
Temperance Association—composed of abstaining 
medical men—should not have made any official 
inquiry into this matter. 

We must agitate until we secure an exhaustive 
inquiry into these cures, and if the results prove them 
to be satisfactory, we must be determined they shall 
be brought by the State within the reach of all who 
need them. 

The cure administered in private institutions, 
including board-residence, is necessarily costly, but 
if it were provided in a Government inebriate home, 
the cost of the treatment would be but a trifling sum 
in addition to the cost of living (which has to be 
provided in any case when an inebriate is committed 
to prison or to an inebriate home), while the actual 
cost to the community would be enormously lessened 
owing to the time of detention being reduced to about 
one-sixth or one-fourth, while the cure would be more 
likely to be effectual and permanent. 

There is no intention or desire on the part of the 
author to advertise any particular ‘‘ cure’? or institu- 
tion, and for that reason any information which would 
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lead to identification of either the one or the other 
has been omitted. 

The object is to stimulate inquiry in order that the 
best method of the treatment of inebriety made be 
ascertained and adopted. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
AN INFALLIBLE CURE 


It is sad to think that thousands of the victims of the 
drink crave cannot procure this treatment owing to the 
expense, and one is glad to remember that those who 
are unable, from lack of means, to avail themselves 
of these cures can obtain an even more efficacious 
remedy, and that a spiritual one, for they may seek 
the aid of the Great Physician Who works all His 
cures ‘‘ without money and without price.’’ 

The proprietors of the various drink cure institu- 
tions have had to admit to me that, unfortunately, 
they have some failures, but the Lord Jesus Christ has 
never had a failure yet. There came to Him once a 
poor woman suffering from a terrible disease, and we 
read that she had spent all her money on physicians 
and grew no better but worse; she heard that Jesus 
was in the crowd, and she only “‘ touched the hem of 
His garment ’”’ and “‘ straightway she was healed.’’ 

Should this be read by one who is a slave to drink, 
I would say, my brother, my sister, 


“Touch the hem of His garment, 

And thou, too, shalt be free; 

His saving power this very hour 

Shall bring new life to thee.’’ 
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The Gospel is the only really infallible cure for the 
drunkard, and it is infallible, for it is ‘‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.”’ 

After many years’ experience I am forced to the 
conclusion that not ten out of a hundred of those who 
have been slaves to drink can conquer the appetite 
and keep faithful to the pledge, apart from salva- 
tion in Christ, and I would not devote my time in 
a continual effort to rescue such if I had nothing 
besides the pledge card to offer them; but, thank God, 
we can point them to One Who can 


“‘ Break the power of cancelled sin 
And set the prisoner free.”’ 


I preach a fuller gospel, however, to the drunkard 
now than in the early years of my temperance 
advocacy. I used to urge those who were afflicted 
with the drink crave to accept Christ and He 
would give them power to overcome the temptation 
to drink. 

For many years, however, I have been able to say, 
on the authority of those who have had the experience, 
** Accept Christ and He will take the very desire for 
drink out of your nature.’’ That is a salvation worth 
preaching ! 

Numbers of men and women with whom one has 
dealt are able to testify that from the moment they 
trusted God for this complete salvation they have 
never once had the slightest desire for drink. 

This statement, made on the platform, occasionally 
calls forth criticisms from those who contend that a 
physical malady cannot be cured by spiritual means. 
A medical man spoke to me at the close of an address 
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in which I had expressed these views, and after 
greeting me said: 

‘‘T have greatly enjoyed your lecture, but 
perhaps you will excuse my saying that what you 
said about God being able to take away the craving 
for drink is to me simply ridiculous. You see, it 
is a physical trouble; the organs of the body have 
degenerated, and, indeed, in some cases are almost 
ruined. Have you ever seen a drunkard’s liver?”’ 

I replied that I had not, and had no desire to do so. 
It is quite enough for me to see a picture of it. 

‘* Ah! well,”’ he said, ‘‘ if you had ever seen it you 
would know how absurd it is to state that God could 
take away the craving, and if I were you I would not 
make such a statement again on the platform.” 

I informed him that I had known of many such 
cases. 

““Why,’’ said he, ‘‘do you suppose that God can 
change a man’s liver? ”’ 

““Change his liver!’’? I said. ‘‘ Wuy, HE CAN 
CHANGE HIS HEART! ”’ 

He held that to be “‘ quite a different thing,’’ and 
so it is, for it is a far greater miracle to change the 
heart than to change the liver. 

Here is a man who has wallowed in sin for years; 
he accepts salvation in Christ, and instantly his heart 
is changed; his thoughts and desires are transformed ; 
instead of loving sin he loathes it and yearns for 
purity and goodness. It is a miracle. 

It is strange how many Christians who thoroughly 
believe that God can change the heart have doubts 
as to the possibility of a physical transformation. 

This doctor argued the matter further from a 
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scientific and physiological standpoint. My reply 
was: 

“Well, I cannot explain the matter, but have 
over and over again seen people in whom the awful 
craving for drink has been destroyed, and am there- 
fore somewhat in the position of the man who was 
born blind. He said that Jesus had restored his sight ; 
the Pharisees argued that the thing was impossible, 
and the man replied: ‘ One thing I know, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.’ In like manner I cannot 
explain how the drunkard can lose the craving, but 
can testify to the fact. 


“¢ With man it is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FAITH—ITS POSSIBILITIES 


It is strange that Christians should find it so difficult 
to believe in the healing of the body by spiritual 
means, for it is certain that the gift of healing was 
bestowed upon the early Church, and was practised 
by the early Christians. Moreover, most marvellous 
cases of Divine healing can be vouched for in our 
own day, and the fact that they are not more numerous 
is probably due to our lack of faith and spiritual 
power. 

The possibilities for the individual Christian and 
for the Church can be measured only by the extent of 
our faith, and our limited achievements are due to its 
feebleness. The disciples who had failed to cast out 
the evil spirit from the child brought to them by the 
father asked the Master: ‘‘ Why could not we cast 
him out?” 


“And Jesus said unto them, Because of your. unbelief: for 
verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to 
yonder place: and it shall remove and nothing shall be 
tmposstble unto you.”’ 


One is inclined to insert here the whole of that 
wonderful chapter from St Paul’s epistle to the 
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Hebrews on Faith—and it is certainly worth while to 
give the following copious extracts : 


“By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts: and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 

“By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death; and was not found, because God had translated him: 
a before his translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 

Odse.gces 

“By faith Noah being warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house; by the which he condemned the world, and became 
heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 

‘‘ By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

““By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as zm a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, 
the heirs with him of the same promise... . 

*“By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac: 
and he that had received the promises offered up his only 


begotten son, 
“Of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed be 


called: 

“* Accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from 
the dead; from whence also he received him in a figure. 

‘‘By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things 
to come. 

‘“‘ By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the 
sons of Joseph; and worshipped, /eanimg upon the top of his 
staff. 

‘““By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the 
departing of the children of Israel; and gave commandment 
concerning his bones. 

‘By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of 
his parents, because they saw he was a proper child; and 
they were not afraid of the king’s commandment. 

‘By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to 
be called the son of Pharoah’s daughter: 

‘‘Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 
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“‘Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto the recompense 
of the reward. 

‘By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the 
king: for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible. 

‘‘ Through faith he kept the passover, and the sprinkling of 
blood, lest he that destroyed the firstborn should touch them. 

‘‘ By faith they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land: 
which the Egyptians assaying to do were drowned. 

‘By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they were 
compassed about seven days. 

““By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them that 
believed not, when she had received the spies with peace. 

“And what shall I more say? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthae; 
of David also, and Samuel and of the prophets: 

“Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions. 

““Quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 

“Women received their dead raised to life again: and others 
were tortured, not accepting deliverance; that they might 
obtain a better resurrection.’ 


“Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees 
And looks to that alone, 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries it shall be done.”’ 
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CHAPTER: XXIII 
PEOPLE OF GREAT FAITH 


How delightful it is to come in contact with those who 
possess great faith, and how helpful to one’s spiritual 
life to associate with them. The father or mother 
who have for years, it may be, prayed for a wander- 
ing son or an erring daughter, the wife who has 
prayed for an intemperate husband, or the husband 
for a wife addicted to drink, and who, in spite of 
the fact that as the years roll by there is no sign of 
reformation, still maintain their confidence in God, 
and, alas! sometimes pass away without seeing an 
answer to their prayers, but depart nevertheless in 
the assurance that ‘‘ He is faithful Who promised.”’ 

The remarkable circumstances leading to the 
conversion of some for whom unceasing prayer has 
been offered indicate such direct interposition of 
Providence that one can but acknowledge a miracle 
has been wrought, and to be for years connected with 
mission work, results in an unbounded faith in the 
efficacy of intercessory prayer. 

The number of persons who exercise an unwavering 
faith in God when praying for spiritual blessings for 
themselves or others is probably far greater than 
those who trust God implicitly as to their temporal 
concerns. 
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Conversing with a man who through illness was 
unable to work I inquired whether he was insured in 
any Benefit Society. He said he had ‘‘ insured with 
the Lord,’’ many years before, and believed He would 
supply his wants, and there is no doubt his faith 
would be justified. 

This incident is not related to disparage due care 
as regards insurance, as it is doubtless a man’s duty 
to take every means to protect himself and those 
dependent upon him in the case of sickness, accident, 
or death; nevertheless, my friend’s faith was very 
touching and beautiful. 

Perhaps, however, the rarest cases are those 
persons who trust God not only for the great 
things, but who take the little things to Him 
also. 

It is far easier to take the big affairs of our life to 
God than to seek His guidance in smaller everyday 
matters. 

A conversation with a railway porter at Portsmouth 
once caused me to feel rebuked for my lack of this 
habit of taking everything to God. 

I had travelled down from London, and during the 
journey had been committing to memory one of 
Gough’s orations. Directly after leaving the station 
I missed the book from which I had been learning 
the lecture. I rushed back. The train had gone. I 
told a porter that I had left the book in the train, and 
of the urgency of the matter, as the lecture had to be 
learned by a given time, and the book being out of 
print there was no possibility of procuring another. 
I begged him to wire without delay to the nearest 
point at which the train could be searched, and no 
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doubt was looking (as I felt) very anxious and 
worried. 

The porter said: ‘‘ Don’t worry, sir.’’ 

““Don’t worry!’? I said. ‘‘ Why, you don’t 
know how serious the matter is.”’ 

““Oh, yes, I understand that, sir; but still don’t 
worry.” 

I replied that it was impossible to help feeling 
worried. 

He said: ‘‘ Have you told the Lord about it, sir?”’ 

I had not, and I suppose my feeling probably was 
that I could not expect the Lord to rectify the results 
of my own carelessness, so I said: ‘‘ No, I haven’t.”’ 

‘Well, sir, we will just tell the Lord about it, and 
it will be all right.’’ 

His question had startled me; his courage in asking 
it had amazed me; his faith rebuked me; and his 
action won my admiration. I said little, but as I left 
the station I lifted my heart to God in prayer, and 
instantly the thought flashed into my mind that I had 
left the book on a seat on the platform while deposit- 
ing my bag in the cloak-room. I went direct to the 
place and found the book there. I told the porter, 
and thanked him for his kindness in leading me 
to take the matter to God, Who had answered our 
prayers. We had a helpful chat on the subject, and 
the influence of that Christian man’s action has 
remained with me during more than thirty years. 

A few years later I had a similar lift from a city 
missionary when conducting a mission in one of our 
large cities. He used to call frequently to see me, and 
his cheery spirit at times made me feel ashamed when 
I contrasted his lot with mine. 
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He was continually saying: ‘‘ Bless the Lord!” 
‘Hallelujah! ’’ etc., and these ejaculations were 
evidently not a mere formality or the result of custom, 
but the natural outcome of a heart overflowing with. 
thankfulness to God. Moreover, it was not simply a 
cheery nature, it was Divine grace. It would be 
difficult for a man to maintain that cheerful spirit on 
the small salary, combined with the heavy duties, 
usually the portion of a city missionary. His face 
(although far from handsome) was beautiful, for it 
literally shone with Christian joy. He evidently lived 
day by day in absolute dependence upon God for 
temporal as well as spiritual things. 

One instance of this occurred during the campaign. 
There was some butter left over from the tea meeting, 
and part of it was given to him. He left it on the 
mantelpiece, and when he went for it it was gone. 
He told me as we went home after the meeting of his 
loss, and I was expressing my regret and indignation 
that anyone should have taken it. He interposed 
with : 

‘Oh, don’t worry about the matter, Brother 
Smith. I shall tell the Lord about it and He will 
make it right.’ 

‘““TIndeed,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t think the Lord will 
do anything of the kind, for He will think you ought 
to have taken care of the butter when He sent it to 
you.” 

However, he reiterated his belief that God would 
make up his loss to him. He told me the following 
day that late the same night a friend had called at his 
house to say that he had been into the country and 
had brought him some butter! I was amazed, but it 
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seemed to him just what might have been expected 
after he had laid the matter before the Lord. Of 
course, *‘ Bless the Lord! ”’ and ‘‘ Hallelujah! ’’ were 
in great request. One could not be in contact with 
such a man for ten days without having one’s own 
faith fortified, and being impelled more frequently to 
sing: “‘ Bless the Lord, oh! my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits.”’ 

While thinking of him the story is brought to mind 
of a merchant being waited upon by an evangelist 
who wished to press the claims of some benevolent 
scheme upon him. The business man, being occupied 
with an important matter, requested the evangelist to 
wait, but knowing his habit of saying: ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord!” etc., and wishing for a few minutes’ quiet, 
he handed the caller a Blue Book, thinking there 
could be nothing in that likely to lead him to attempt 
a conversation or make any comment. To his 
amazement in a few minutes the reader cried: ‘‘ Bless 
the Lord!’ Well, what there could be in a Blue 
Book to call forth that exclamation the business man 
could not imagine. He made inquiry as to what had 
caused it and the evangelist said : 

‘‘ Why, I see the Atlantic is 2850 fathoms deep, 
and God says He has cast my sins into the depths of 
the sea. Bless the Lord! Hallelujah!” 

After that the gentleman gave up hopes of silencing 
his visitor by any means whatever. 

Many years ago when living at Deganwy I strolled 
down one morning to the railway station. A train 
drew up, and a gentleman in the carriage almost 
opposite to where I stood on the platform said : 

‘* Are you not Mr Tennyson Smith?” 
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I replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘this is very strange. I was 
interested in Deganwy because I knew you lived 
here, and was just looking out to see what sort of 
place it was, and here you are, standing right opposite 
the carriage. I recognised you from having seen 
your portrait.” 

Asked if he would care to get out and spend a 
few hours, he said he would be delighted. After 
the midday meal, on being invited to remain a few 
days, he expressed his gratitude and said that the 
invitation was undoubtedly a direct answer to prayer. 
He was a city missionary and had been spending a 
brief holiday at Colwyn Bay. It had done him much 
good, and he felt so greatly in need of additional rest 
that he had prayed to God to open the way for him to 
have a longer spell at the seaside. That was his last 
day, as his resources were practically exhausted. He 
had determined to run over to see Llandudno before 
starting for home, had looked out at Deganwy 
Station, had seen me, and now was invited to extend 
his holiday. 

He too said: ‘‘ Praise the Lord! ”’ 

During his stay of a few days I learned that he just 
lived day by day in that beautiful attitude of simple 
dependence upon God. 

He related how on one occasion when in need of a 
mackintosh he had prayed for it, and very shortly a 
parcel arrived, accompanied by a letter from the lady 
who had sent it, saying that having lost her husband 
she felt she ought to distribute his clothing to those 
who might need it. 

He said that on another occasion he prayed that 
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God would send him some boots. I felt that this was 
a much more risky thing than praying for a mackin- 
tosh, as a few sizes too large in the latter would not be 
a serious matter. He said that in a short time the 
boots arrived. 

I inquired: ‘‘ But did they fit you?” 

““Fit me! Of course! Why, the Lord knows my 
size in boots, Brother Smith, and can fit me with 
them as easily as He will be able to fit me with a 
crown.”’ 

This was no mere cant, but a settled conviction as 
to the unlimited resources and power of his Heavenly 
Father, and the outcome of a perfect trust in His 
goodness and care. 

How many people imagine that their faith is 
strong, until circumstances suddenly reveal its weak- 
ness. An occurrence of this kind happened to me in 
the early days of my work for God. 

A missioner and his wife had offered to entertain 
me. I arrived at their home about tea-time, and after 
a little chat my hostess said : 

“We hope to have tea soon. We trust the Lord 
for our meals.’’ 

Well, my unexpressed thought probably was that 
they should have provided mine anyway, and it is as 
well to confess that I was quite doubtful as to getting 
a proper meal, and the thought flashed across my mind 
that I should probably have to go to a restaurant to 
get something, having had a long journey. How- 
ever, I said I would dress for the meeting, and 
accordingly went to my room. Presently there was a 
knock at the front door and someone said : 

“Oh! we heard you had Mr Tennyson Smith 
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staying here, and we thought you might like some 
ham and eggs.’ 

It is certain that this was provision according to 
their faith, and not according to mine. Well, there 
was a comic side to the situation, but there was a 
solemn side too, and a powerful lesson. 

Over and over again one has come across similar 
cases, especially in the ranks of the Salvation Army, 
of people thus living a life of implicit trust in a 
Father’s care. 

If some of us had our faith put to the test we might 
find it was not as strong as we had thought. The 
story is told of a lady who, believing that faith would 
accomplish much, determined to pray for a fine day 
for the Sunday-school picnic. She realised that she 
must exercise faith, and probably believed she was 
doing so. On the morning of the picnic she drew 
up the blind to ascertain the state of the weather, and 
seeing the rain coming down she exclaimed: “‘ Ah, I 
thought as much.” 

John B. Gough tells the story of an old lady on 
board ship during a fearful storm who said to the 
Captain: ‘“‘Oh, Captain, is there much danger?” 

““ Well,” said he, ‘the situation is very serious, 
and there is nothing for us to do but to trust in 
Providence.”’ 

““Oh, Captain,’’ she said, ‘‘ has it come to that! ”? 

Of course we laugh at the old lady’s frank expres- 
sion, but if we analyse our own attitude of mind under 
certain circumstances we might not consider hers so 
exceptional as it appears, 

Doubtless every Christian can recount numbers 
of instances of marvellous answers to prayer, and yet 
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in spite of this, is it not true of many of us that 
after innumerable proofs of God’s faithfulness, each 
recurring case of striking, direct answer to prayer 
comes somewhat as a surprise ? 

For many months I had at intervals searched for an 
important document. The last day for producing it 
came, and it could not be found. In sheer desperation 
I kneeled down by the table in the room in which I 
had been making the search, and for the first time 
asked God to aid me in finding it, and instantaneously 
it flashed into my mind where I had put it; I walked 
direct to the place and secured it. 

By associating with persons of great faith, and 
also through our own experience, there is a gradual 
development of a firm trust in the guiding hand of 
an All-wise and All-loving Father, until the act of 
sending up petitions to Him in connection with even 
the small things of our life becomes a habit, and we 
have truly learned what it means to ‘‘ pray without 
ceasing.”’ 


“Oh! Lord, how happy should we be 
If we could cast our care on Thee, 
lf we from self could rest 
And feel at heart that One above 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best! 


Could we but kneel and cast our load, 

E’en while we pray upon our God, 
Then rise with hghtened cheer: 

Sure that the Father Who is nigh 

To still the famished raven’s cry, 
Will hear in that we fear! 


How far from this our daily life 

Ever disturbed by anxious strife, 
By sudden wild alarms! . 

Oh! could we but relinguish all 

Our earthly props and simply fall 
On Thine Almighty arms! ”’ 
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THE ‘‘ WORD IN SEASON ”’ 


One of the greatest needs of the Church in our day is 
that Christians should speak the ‘‘ word in season ’’ 
and give personal testimony for the Master. 

It is by no means easy to do this, and unless the 
practice is commenced early in the Christian’s career 
it is difficult to find the necessary courage. 

More than courage, however, is needed, for great 
discretion and tact are essential if the message is to 
be effectual, and more harm than good may be done 
unless a person possesses wisdom as well as zeal. 

Probably the easiest and best method of doing this 
work is by carrying literature which may be offered 
to persons, thus in an appropriate manner opening 
the way for conversation. 

Many years ago I adopted the custom of carrying 
with me some small cards with verses of Scripture 
upon them, which, as opportunity offered, could be 
given to fellow-passengers by trains, etc. 

Frequently, when travelling, a fellow-passenger is 
bidding good-bye to loved ones on the platform—it 
may be a lad going away to business, a girl leaving 
home for a situation, or someone leaving a town after 
having been on a visit to attend the funeral of a 
relative, or others leaving for the steamer which is to 
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bear them away from their native land. The scenes 
are often most affecting, and to see one’s fellow- 
passenger after the train has left the station, with 
streaming eyes and a pitiful attitude of dejection and 
loneliness, naturally awakens one’s deepest sympathy. 

At such a time to give a leaflet or card containing 
some message pointing the sorrowing one to the 
great Burden-bearer and Friend Who has promised, 
“* T will never leave thee nor forsake thee,’’ may prove 
to be most helpful and comforting, enabling such a 
one to obey the injunction, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord and He shall sustain thee,’’ and may even 
lead to the salvation of a soul. 

An appropriate card is one which has on the front 
the text, ‘‘ LOOK TO JESUS,” and on the back, 
the words, ‘‘ When tempted, when afflicted, when 
troubled, when sick, when in health, when rich, when 
poor, when oppressed, when forsaken, when dying, 
under all circumstances. Always!”’ 

Almost invariably the. gift of such a printed message 
is warmly appreciated, and frequently the discovery 
is made that one’s fellow-traveller is an earnest 
Christian, and the opportunity afforded for conversa- 
tion on the blessed truths of our religion has been 
mutually helpful. 

On the other hand, sometimes it has led to the 
avowal of a soul having drifted away from the early 
influences of a godly home training, or a lapse into 
scepticism, and at such time when the heart is wrung 
with sorrow it is specially amenable to any appeal to 
return to God. 

Most of such seed-sowing, however, has to be done 
in faith, and in reliance on God’s promises—‘‘ My 
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word shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” 

Often the quivering lip and the starting tear, when 
the message of hope is read, speak eloquently where 
no word is uttered to indicate the thoughts and feel- 
ings which have been awakened by the appeal to 
*“ Look to Jesus.”’ 

This plan of giving literature is equally useful with 
reference to various reforms, and the gift of a leaflet 
on the subject of total abstinence, prohibition, kind- 
ness to animals, anti-vivisection, etc., will often reveal 
sympathisers in the particular reform dealt with, or 
may often enlist new recruits who in their turn will 
assist in promoting its interests. 

One often discovers the advantage of wearing a 
badge, as affording an opportunity for opening a con- 
versation respecting any particular movement. 

On one occasion, when travelling from Birming- 
ham to London, my blue ribbon badge proved useful, 
for a fellow-passenger, after glancing at it, ostensibly 
unbuttoned his overcoat and disclosed his own badge. 
This led to a conversation on the temperance question, 
in which presently a third gentleman (who also was a 
teetotaller) joined. 

The other occupant of the carriage, although ad- 
mitting he was not an abstainer, became interested, 
and we converted him before reaching our destina- 
tion ; he signed the pledge and accepted a blue ribbon. 

Of course occasionally the gift of a leaflet will be 
resented, and one will receive a rebuff ; such an occur- 
rence is, however, in my experience very rare indeed, 
and it should certainly never hinder us from continu- 
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ing to make the effort to speak a word for the Master 
or for any good movement in which we may be 
interested, for, even if no good be accomplished, the 
performance of the act itself secures a blessing, as it 
brings into play the qualities of faithfulness to our 
principles and courage in declaring them. 

Sometimes one may even make a mistake, as I did 
on one occasion when travelling by train. 

A gentleman in the railway carriage gave indica- 
tions of great mental distress; he would bow his head 
upon his hands, resting his elbows on his knees, then 
would rise, and, grasping the rack used for parcels, 
etc., rest his head on his arm; indeed, he appeared 
to be so distracted that there seemed reason to fear 
his mind was affected. 

I sympathised greatly with his sorrow, and wished 
to follow my usual custom of giving him a card with 
some comforting text of Scripture upon it, but his 
grief was so palpable to all the occupants of the 
carriage, that one scarcely liked to intrude upon it, 
especially in their presence. 

Presently, however, after travelling a long distance 
without a stop, the train was slowing down before 
entering a station, and the gentleman prepared to 
alight. As he was getting out I found courage to 
slip the Scripture text card into his hand, saying 
that I was sorry to see him in such trouble. He 
seemed scarcely able to respond, but just managed 
to thank me, and said: ‘‘ Yes, I have been suffering 
from a terrible pain in the stomach! ”? 

I was thankful the card had not been given earlier, 
and that he was leaving the train before perusing it. 
Doubtless, he would enjoy the comic side of the situa- 
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tion as well as I did, but in spite of the humour 
there is the possibility that good might have been 
accomplished. 

Before leaving for South Africa, I purchased a 
quantity of small assorted cards for distribution 
amongst my fellow-passengers on board the steamer, 
especially in the steerage, where often there are so 
many who, in addition to their sorrow of heart at 
leaving their loved ones and the dear homeland for 
a foreign shore, are burdened with care and anxiety 
for the future. The one which I chose for most 
general distribution was printed as below: 


CHEER UP. 


SEE OTHER SIDE. 


“When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: 
when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned: 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.’’—Is. 43: 2. 


‘Let not your heart be Goubled ; ye believe in God, 
believe also in Me.’’—John 14: 


‘Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.”’ 
—John 6: 37. 


When, by request, I conducted services on board, 
these cards afforded an excellent opportunity for 
getting in touch with the passengers, and I gave 
away a number of them, especially to those who 
seemed sad and lonely. 
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How little I dreamed when offering this comforting 
message to others that I should so soon have need 
of that very same consolation myself ! 

Only a month after my arrival in South Africa I 
was stricken down with typhoid fever and had to 
go into a hospital in the town where I had just 
arrived in order to conduct a mission, and where I 
knew only one person—a minister whom I had once 
met in Johannesburg. There I was, seven thousand 
miles away from home and friends and native land! 
It was well indeed to be able to rest upon the promise, 
‘When thou passeth through the waters I will be 
with thee.”’ ’ 

When leaving Wonthaggi—a mining town in 
Victoria, Australia—after conducting a mission, a 
number of friends came to see me off by train. A 
dear child handed me a slip from the calendar for that 
day as below: 


MAY 


16 


A tial Sf Koo) YAO 


“ We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love 
God.”—Romans viii. 28. 
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On the very day when I was to commence my next 
mission (in Devonport, Tasmania) I met with a 
serious accident, causing me to be laid aside for three 
months, and terminating my tour in Australia. 

How difficult under these circumstances it was to 
realise that such apparently disastrous occurrences 
could be ‘‘ for good,’’ and how helpful to have one’s 
faith stimulated and sustained by the Divine 
assurance ! 

Who shall say but that the child was God’s own 
messenger ! 
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INCIDENTS of a humorous, pathetic, or tragic character 
are of such frequent occurrence in the experience of 
public men, that the difficulty is to decide what to 
tell and what to omit. 

On arriving in Ireland to conduct a campaign in 
Belfast, just at the time when the agitation in Ulster 
against the passage of the Home Rule Bill was at its 
height, a Belfast paper gave an account of my experi- 
ence on landing, which subsequently appeared in a 
number of other papers. The following is a typical 
report : 


** Apropos of the recent scare about the military in Ireland is 
the story that when Mr Tennyson Smith landed in Ireland and 
went to claim his luggage on board the steamer before going 
on shore, he found it guarded by a Customs Officer, who put 
the question, ‘Have you any ammunition in this luggage?’ 
Mr Tennyson Smith replied, ‘Yes, a lot. The bills are out 
in Belfast announcing, ‘‘ War declared on the liquor traffic,”’ 
but I don’t suppose you will object to the kind of ammunition 
I carry.’ The officer smiled, had one bag opened for inspec- 
tion, and passed the militant temperance advocate through.” 


Once a gentleman accosted me in the street, saying : 
‘*Mr Tennyson Smith, I believe? ”’ 
I told him he was right. 
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He said: ‘‘ Would you be so kind as to do me a 
personal favour? ”’ 

It seemed likely that he wanted to sign the pledge, 
so I said it would give me much pleasure to do him 
the special personal favour he desired. 

He put his fingers in his vest pocket, took out a 
sixpence, placed it in my hand and said: “‘ Thank you 
for promising to do me a personal favour; will you 
kindly accept this sixpence and go and have your 
hair cut before you leave?’’ (I wore my hair rather 
long.) 

On another occasion a man came up to me on the 
top of a tram car—just as we were nearing the 
terminus—and asked if I would have a drink when we 
got down. I thanked him, but told him I was an 
abstainer. He left me, and presently I heard a burst 
of laughter. Shortly afterwards the same person 
came to me again and this time mentioning my name 
he said: ‘I hope you will pardon me, but I have won 
five bob on you. A gentleman who was sitting with 
me bet me five shillings that I would not dare to ask 
you to have a drink, and so I have won the bet. 
Please excuse me.”’ 

For real wit surely the London cabby takes the 
palm. 

I was being driven in a four-wheeled cab to 
Euston Station, London, and soon after starting the 
driver was so reckless that feeling sure he must be 
seriously under the influence of drink, I told him to 
stop. He drew up at the side-walk, and when I got 
out he said: ‘‘ What’s the metter (matter) with yew?” 

‘““ What’s the matter with me? I think it is, what’s 
the matter with you? Why, you have almost run 
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into several vehicles already with your reckless 
driving.”’ 

** fT ain’t done nothin’ o’ the sort.’’ 

“Well, anyway, I am not going any farther with 
you.”’ 

He said in an injured tone: ‘‘I shouldn’t ’ave 
thought a pious man like you would ’ave dan (done) a 
thing like this.’’ 

It was evident that that man either knew me or 
judged my calling. The designation ‘‘ pious man”’ 
struck me as unique. The term “‘ religious’’ would 
not have seemed strange, but ‘‘ pious’?! 

I told him that the fault lay with him, and that as 
he had endangered my life I would not entrust’ 
myself in his conveyance again, and _ requested 
him to hand down the portmanteau which he had 
outside, 

He replied: ‘‘I want one-an’-tuppence off yew 
before you hev’ your laggidge.”’ 

‘All right,’ I said, “‘ you will get your one-and- 
twopence,’’ and took out some money in order to pay 
him. I had very little money besides gold, but just 
managed to make up the amount with a sixpence, two 
threepenny bits, one penny and two halfpennies, for 
I did not think he deserved the usual tip. 

When the cabby received this he held out his hand, 
gazing at the assortment of coins, and said: ‘‘ Oh, 
you’ve evidently broke open yer children’s manny 
(money) box to get hold o’ this.”’ 

This remark was greeted with loud laughter by the 
crowd which had by this time gathered round. 

‘* Well,’ I said, ‘‘ you have got your money and 
now you can go.” 
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He drove away, turning round occasionally to 
shout: ‘‘ I’ve got your threepenny bit, sir,” 


A comical incident occurred at the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, on one occasion when some of the 
Jubilee Singers were giving selections. I was to give 
recitations—the items being announced on the pro- 
gramme. I had practically decided to give a poem 
entitled ‘‘The Pitch In,’’ the story of a railway 
collision. Being always desirous of giving something 
appropriate to the song preceding or following my 
recital I mentioned this to the leader of the Jubilee 
Singers, and asked what song the choir would sing 
prior to this item. He told me it was ‘‘ The Gospel 
Train ’’ of which the refrain is: 


‘Oh! brother, get on board 
Oh! sister, get on board.” 


““Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘ then I must change my recital, for 
I was going to recite a poem about a railway collision 
and this will hardly be suitable to follow a song about 
‘The Gospel Train.’’’ His burst of laughter was 
something to be remembered. 


Avery pathetic incident occurred at Bridport, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 

After my address two women, whose appearance 
indicated poverty, came to me, and one with an Trish 
accent in a trembling voice said: ‘‘If ye plase, sir, 
will ye pray for me bhoy. He’s a fine bhoy but he 
drinks terrible.’’ With this she placed a ten-cent 
piece in my hand. Her companion then made the 
same request with regard to her husband, and offered 
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me a similar coin. I gathered from this that they 
were Roman Catholics. 

I was so deeply affected that I could scarcely speak, 
but at length told them that we did not wish for any 
payment for praying for those in whom they were 
interested. They, however, pressed me to take the 
money, so I said I would hand it over to the Commit- 
tee to add to the collection. I have often wished 
since that I had substituted other coins and kept theirs 
as a souvenir. One cannot but believe that such 
earnest longing for the salvation of their dear ones, 
accompanied by what was to them an act of self- 
sacrifice, would be rewarded by our Heavenly Father, 
and their desires fulfilled. 

A gentleman came to speak to me at the close of a 
meeting and said: ‘‘ Mr Tennyson Smith, I have 
twelve reasons for being a teetotaller.” 

Being much occupied, and fearing he might wish 
to detain me to reel off the whole of his twelve 
reasons, I said: ‘‘Glad to hear it. I have a 
hundred.”’ 

He replied: ‘‘I dare say you have, but not the 
same reasons as mine.”’ 

Well, considering the years of study I had given 
to the question it seemed somewhat presumptuous 
for him to suppose he had found reasons for total 
abstinence which I had not discovered. However, 
one meets strange people, so I said: ‘‘ Oh, well, it’s 
all right if you think so.” 

** But,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have, and will bring them to- 
morrow for you to see.”’ 

He appeared the next evening with a large envelope, 
and said: ‘‘ Well, I have brought my twelve reasons 
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to show you.’ He then took from the envelope a 
large photograph of a family group—himself, his 
wife, and their twelve children—each child a 
‘reason ’’ for the father being a teetotaller! ‘* Now, 
sir,’ he asked, ‘‘ have you twelve reasons like 
mine?’’ and I had to confess that I had no such 
tangible ones as his. 


When visiting Newport, Mon, to deliver a series 
of lectures I strolled into the hall in which the meet- 
ings were to be held in order to see the arrangement 
of the platform. While inspecting the building a 
gentleman entered and inquired what sort of man the 
lecturer was. 

I replied: ‘‘ Well, there’s a lot of talk about him.’’ 

He asked: ‘‘ Have you ever heard him? ¥ 

Oh, yes,:” I said, “frequently .¥ 

‘*Ts he worth hearing ?”’ 

‘Well,’ I said, “‘ I can’t say much for him myself, 
but many think he is pretty good.’’ 

“Ah! I thought I would ask, because I happen 
to be in town and did not know whether it was worth 
staying until the late train to hear him.’’ 

*“* Oh, I certainly would not miss the opportunity,” 
I said. 

He decided to stay, and on taking my seat on the 
platform I saw him in the front row. I smiled 
mischievously at him, and he shook his fist at me, 
evidently enjoying the joke greatly. 


When addressing a meeting in Rhosllanerchrugog, 
North Wales, where at that time a number of people 
resided who could not speak English, I noticed an old 
lady in the front row evidently enjoying the meeting 
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immensely, for she would nod her head frequently 
in approval of my remarks, and occasionally rap the 
floor with her stick to assist in the applause. At the 
close of the address I shook hands with her, and 
expressed pleasure that she had evidently enjoyed the 
meeting. 

She replied: ‘‘ Dim Saesnag,’’ which, being trans- 
lated, means, ‘‘ I do not speak English.” 

This seemed a contradiction of her action, but it 
was not really so, for although she coufd not under- 
stand or talk much English she probably understood 
enough to gather a good idea of the lecture, while the 
illustrations being dramatised—the gestures and facial 
expression being reproduced—conveyed to her mind 
as much as the actual words, and helped her to 
understand their meaning. 

The value of this dramatic style of speaking was 
exemplified when I was in South Africa. A little 
Dutch girl said to me: ‘‘My mother cannot talk 
English but she knows what you say.”’ 


A child said to me on one occasion: ‘‘ Mr Tenny- 
son Smith, I have read some of your poetry; we have 
got a book of it at our house,”’ evidently honouring 
me by assuming that I was the Poet Laureate. 


I was once being entertained at an inebriate home 
in order that I might have an opportunity of observ- 
ing the method of treating the patients. 

During my stay a carpenter came into my room to 
attend to something at the window, and presently 
commenced a conversation. He inquired if I had 
been there long. I said I had only recently arrived. 
From his tone and manner it was evident that he 
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thought I was one of the patients, and I resolved not 
to at once undeceive him. 

He said: ‘‘ I suppose it is through the drink you 
are here? ”’ 

I could truthfully answer in the affirmative, and 
did so. 

He expressed the hope that I should not come again 
to the home. 

I told him that I might possibly return. 

‘** Well, my brother,’ he said, ‘‘ there is no need 
for you to do so, for if you will give your heart to 
Christ, He will save you from the power of drink.”’ 

I thought the matter had gone far enough, and told 
him I was the missioner who was holding temperance 
meetings in the city. He looked horrified on learning 
his mistake, was profuse in his apologies, begged me 
to pardon his rudeness, and asked that I would not 
mention it, as he might get into trouble with his 
employer. 

I gripped his hand heartily, thanked him warmly 
for his courage in speaking a word for the Master, 
said that I wished all professing Christians were as 
faithful and zealous as he had shown himself to be, 
and expressed the hope that he would not be deterred 
by that mistake from speaking the word in season, as 
opportunity offered. 


Strange things have occurred in connection with the 
posting of bills announcing my visit. 

In Adelaide, South Australia, the poster announc- 
ing “‘ Tennyson Smith is coming’’ had just under- 
neath it another bill, ‘‘ Use Zambuk.’’ On _ the 
platform I stated that it was excellent advice to the 
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liquor sellers, as, probably, they would need a good 
supply before I had finished my campaign. 

In Ballarat, Victoria, the placard announcing that I 
was to conduct a campaign was followed by one in 
bold type—‘‘ The man they could not hang.’’ This 
was the advertisement of a play, but it was most 
appropriate, for on my previous visit to that city the 
liquor sellers and their friends had been aroused to 
great indignation by my attacks on the trade, and 
doubtless my execution would have been welcome to 
many. 

An arrangement of bills at Cardigan, South Wales, 
was far from complimentary, for adjacent to the poster 
“Tennyson Smith is coming ’’ was one with the warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Beware of pickpockets.”’ 

A rather startling announcement met my eye on 
arriving at Warrnambool, Victoria, Australia. It 
read, ‘‘ Egg Day.’’ As these missiles are occasion- 
ally employed as answers to the arguments of 
temperance advocates, and as a means of silencing 
them; and as they are generally as rotten as the 
arguments used by our opponents, the announcement 
‘Egg Day’’ was rather suggestive and threatening. 
I discovered, however, that it was simply a notice in 
reference to a capital movement initiated a short time 
before by the proprietor of the Warrnambool 
Standard. 

The people of the district were requested to con- 
tribute new-laid eggs for the benefit of the patients 
in the hospital and to bring them periodically on a 
given day to the office of the paper. The scheme was 
taken up enthusiastically and proved a great success. 
Naturally it was a relief to me to get this explanation 
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of the rather ominous announcement ‘‘ Egg Day.” 
Not that the use of eggs as ammunition by the liquor 
sellers is harmful to the temperance cause, for it is 
the reverse. 

I speak from experience. I have had bouquets 
thrown to me, and rotten eggs thrown at me, and 
have found the former somewhat enervating, while the 
latter are exceedingly stimulating! 

I am thankful, however, that the liquor sellers never 
had recourse to eggs when I was in ostrich-farming 
districts in South Africa! 


When conducting a mission in Oudtshoorn, Cape 
Colony, while the temperature was ninety-eight 
degrees in the shade, a Press telegram appeared in 
a Cape Town paper reporting several local happen- 
ings and concluding with ‘‘ Tennyson Smith’s mission 
is a great success. A tremendous heat wave is pass- 
ing over the district.’’ I told the Press representative 
who had thus quite unintentionally coupled my visit 
with the heat wave, that it was most unkind to give 
people cause to think I was responsible for that, as I 
was only too often blamed unjustly. 


Possessing the faculty for noting, almost uncon- 
sciously, any peculiarity of speech, I have, generally, 
been able with ease to tell what county a person comes 
from, and frequently the town. 

Persons abroad, who had left their native land years 
before, have been amazed when almost immediately 
after commencing a conversation with them I have 
told them their native county or town. I think perhaps 
the best instance of this was when travelling in New 
Zealand, from Christchurch, near the east coast, to 
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Greymouth on the west coast, the journey being 
mainly by coach. 

We stayed at a posting-house for a meal, and when 
in conversation with a fellow-passenger at the table 
I said: ‘‘ Excuse me, I believe you come from 
Halifax, do you not?”’ 

He said: ‘‘ Well, no, but I come from Bradford, 
which of course is close to Halifax. But how can you 
tell ?”’ 

I then gave him my reason for judging he was from 
that part of Yorkshire, and said that I took an interest 
in noting by their speech where people came from. 

The landlady hearing this said to me: ‘‘ Well, I 
am sure you cannot tell me where I come from? ”’ 

After a little further talk (in which she gave no 
hint whatever of even her country), I noticed a peculiar 
pronunciation of a certain word, or an inflection of 
the voice, which, at first, I could not locate, and there- 
fore searched my memory for persons whom I had 
heard talk with the same characteristic dialect, and 
presently thought of one only, and having called to 
mind where he hailed from, felt I might venture on 
suggesting that my questioner came from the same 
part of the country, and said: ‘‘ Well, I believe you 
come from the Orkney Isles.”’ 

The astonished landlady told me that my surmise 
was correct! 


Some occurrences are so remarkable as to make one 
hesitate to tell them on the platform, lest it should be 
supposed they are fictitious, or at any rate exagger- 
ated; but they prove the accuracy of the saying: 
‘‘ Truth is stranger than fiction.”’ 
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During one of my lectures a dog ran on to the 
platform, and I remarked: ‘‘ Evidently the dog is a 
good teetotaller!’’ The roar of laughter that greeted 
this remark appeared to me to be out of all proportion 
to its deserts. I discovered afterwards that the 
animal’s name was ‘‘ WHISKY.” 

When residing in Deganwy, North Wales, I left 
my little dog at home as usual one Sunday morning 
and went to divine service. While the minister was 
reading the Scriptures I heard sounds which convinced 
me that my dog was outside and that he had escaped 
from the house and was seeking his master. Pres- 
ently, as I feared might be the case, he entered the 
building, came trotting down the aisle, and at that 
very moment the preacher was reading in the Scripture 
lesson the words, ‘‘ Beware of dogs!” 


An incident causing me some annoyance took place 
in a home where I was being entertained. I wore 
my hair somewhat long, and at that time there was 
frequently to be heard in the streets a favourite song, 
the refrain of which commenced with ‘‘ Get your hair 
cut,’’ and it afforded some amusement at times to 
youngsters in the street to sing this phrase when they 
passed anyone wearing long hair. 

Soon after my arrival at the house I heard someone 
call out distinctly ‘‘ Get your hair cut.” 

My amazement was fully equal to my indignation, 
for the people were of a class from which one would 
certainly not expect such rudeness. While dressing 
I heard someone call out several times, ‘‘ Get your 
hair cut,’’ and, as may well be imagined, went into 
the drawing-room in an unenviable frame of mind. 
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Even while there with some of the friends, I heard 
again the words ‘‘ Get your hair cut,’ and suppose 
I looked, as I felt, greatly annoyed. 

The lady of the house looked horrified, and said: 
“Oh! I am so sorry about this. I hope you will 
not mind. It is the parrot!”’ 

Needless to say I greeted the news with a good 
laugh and entered heartily into the humour of the 
situation, the temporary embarrassment of my hosts 
being immediately dispelled. 


I have had many strange experiences of telepathy 
or thought transference. 

Once when away from home I could not sleep. 
This was most unusual for me, having always been 
able to command sleep at any time. Also I could 
not get warm. Thinking the bedclothes might be 
damp I removed the sheets, but still was miserably 
cold. I put on a warm dressing-gown and piled 
coats on the bed, but there was no proper sleep for 
me that night. 

The next day I wrote home particulars of this, 
expressing the hope that nothing was wrong and yet 
fearing something unusual had happened. The letter 
in reply stated that burglars had been in the house, 
and that after they discovered it soon after midnight, 
my people were unable to sleep and had sat up all 
night! 

On another occasion when travelling on the steamer 
from Holyhead to Dublin, I was sitting in the saloon 
when I distinctly heard my name called, and looked 
round to see who it could be, instantly realising that 
it must be fancy, as I was travelling alone. However, 
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in writing home I mentioned the fact, and a letter 
crossed mine telling me that someone had, in fun, 
called out my name. As the two letters crossed there 
could be no collusion. 

When laid aside with typhoid fever in the hospital 
in South Africa I saw more than once, either when 
delirious or in a dream, the funeral of a friend with 
whom I had been intimate twenty-five years before. 
I saw the relatives around the grave, some of whom 
I had not seen during that interval, and also imag- 
ined I had received a notification of the friend’s 
death and a letter making a request. 

When I became sufficiently recovered to see my 
correspondence, a great pile of letters that had 
accumulated during many weeks was given me, and 
among them one announcing this friend’s death and 
making the very request seen in my delirium or 
dreams! Well may the poet say: ‘‘ There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in thy 
philosophy.” f 
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It has been said that it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world, and I purpose now to sketch a few of 
the people with queer ways and strange notions whom 
I have met from time to time. 

On one occasion I inquired of a passer-by the way 
to the post office. It happened he knew who I was, 
and after the usual greetings he told me he was 
interested in elocution. He asked if I knew a certain 
poem. I had to admit that I did not, whereupon he 
recited the whole thing. I then shook hands with 
him, bidding him ‘‘ Good morning,” but he clasped 
my hand tightly and inquired whether I was con- 
versant with another piece which he named. Again 
I unfortunately had to acknowledge never having 
seen it, and consequently had to listen to a second 
recital. When he had concluded I did not give him 
the opportunity of asking me whether I knew any 
other poem. 

In connection with one mission a man, apparently 
of the artisan class, worked most earnestly and, as 
usual, when thanking those who had assisted in the 
work, I specially referred to him. The following day 
he came to see me, and it was difficult to recognise 
him. 
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His appearance at the meetings in his customary 
dress was all that could be desired, but the special 
get-up for the interview with me was most in- 
congruous. 

He informed me that he had been very pleased to 
hear me express appreciation of the work he had done 
at the mission, and that he should like to be my 
assistant. 

He said: ‘‘ At present I’m a norker.”’ 

I was in the dark as to what ‘‘a norker’’ might be, 
until he explained that he sold things from door to 
door.” 

‘*Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘I understand now. You are a 
hawker.’’ 

I conversed with him in a cordial manner, 
expressing the hope that he might find work con- 
genial to him in connection with the cause to which 
he was truly devoted, but needless to say I felt that 
““a norker’’ was hardly fitted to act as my secretary 
even if the position had been vacant. 

I received a most considerate offer from a young 
man who had been a very active worker in connection 
with a certain mission, and whom I had eulogised, 
expressing the hope that he and others would con- 
tinue to labour earnestly in connection with the cause. 
I received a letter from him saying that he was 
gratified by the praise I had bestowed upon him, and 
asking me to give him a post as my secretary. He 
said that he felt if he was with me for a considerable 
time he could learn my lectures and would ultimately 
be able to deliver them effectively. He added that 
as I was getting old I could not expect to carry 
on the work for many more years, and it would be 
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nice for me and for him, if he could fill my place when 
I was taken away! At that time I was only about 
forty-five years of age. 

I thanked him for his offer, and told him that I had 
no opening for him as secretary, and, moreover, I 
did not expect to need a successor for some time, 
although the need might arise. 

Throughout my public career I have made special 
efforts to enlist young men and women as workers 
in the cause, realising the importance of securing 
recruits to take the place of the veterans as they pass 
away, but I must say the idea of someone waiting to 
step into my own place in particular did not appeal 
to me. 

In the town of X the secretary of the mission 
was asked to intimate that I should deliver from 
memory Dr Talmage’s sermon entitled, ‘‘ Who slew 
all these?’’ He announced, ‘‘ Muster Tennyson 
Smith will praich Dr Talmage’s sarmon in this ’ere 
’arl (hall), on Sunday night. The subject is ‘Wo 
slew ’em.’”’ 

A young man who stammered terribly called upon 
me, saying he wished to consult me. He said: 
‘“‘Um-um-um-ister Tut-tut-ennyson Sum-um-um-ith, 
will you kuk-uk-uk-indly tut-ut-ut-ell mum-um-ee 
what you kuk-uk-onsider (consider) the kuk-uk-uk- 
walifications (qualifications) necessary for a lul-ul-ul- 
eeturer.? ’? 

‘‘Well,’’? I replied, ‘‘many qualifications are 
necessary,’’ and after naming some of them asked : 
‘“What is your object in consulting me on the 
subject ? ”’ 

‘* Wer-wer-well, I was th-th-thinking that I should 
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lul-ul-ike to ger-ger-go on a lul-ul-ecturing tut-tut-tour 
mum-um-myself ! ”’ 

I could scarcely believe my ears, and never had a 
more difficult task than in trying to give him good 
advice without wounding him. Needless to say, I 
expressed sympathy for his infirmity, and also the 
wish that he might be able to overcome it, although I 
cannot say I had any hope of this. 

Several years after this incident, however, I met 
a most successful elocutionist whom I had known 
formerly as a great stammerer, and was amazed to 
learn that by determination and practice under the 
guidance of a specialist, he had entirely cured himself 
of the habit. I have since heard of other similar 
cases. This may well encourage others to make a 
determined attempt to overcome this serious disability. 

A man came to me at a meeting and asked if I 
could spare an hour to talk over ‘‘an important 
matter ’’ he wanted me to take up. I said I was a 
very busy man and asked whether he could not tell 
me about it there and then. He said he would rather 
wait until I could give him a special interview, as it 
was ‘‘ an important matter.’’ 

Telling him that I could not promise an hour but 
was prepared to give whatever time the importance 
of the subject merited, I made an appointment for the 
following morning. He arrived punctually, and after 
shaking hands immediately plunged into his subject. 

““Now, Mr Tennyson Smith, I know you have a 
lot to do, so I will get to business at once. Have you 
ever Studied the question of fermented bread?’ 

My heart sank within me as I asked: ‘‘ Is this the 
important matter about which you asked to see me? ”’ 
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He replied that it was. 

““Then,’”’ I said, ‘‘I am sorry to tell you I cannot 
afford time to go into such a trivial subject.’ 

He expressed himself as greatly disappointed, 
because he had hoped that, as I was such an advanced 
temperance reformer, he could induce me to take the 
matter up. 

I expressed the opinion that it was altogether too 
trivial. 

He said he considered that fermented bread was as 
bad as fermented liquor. 

I pointed out to him that even supposing alcohol 
were present, owing to the use of yeast in making 
bread, it would be eliminated in the baking process, 
and that in any case I had never heard of a man being 
so affected by eating fermented bread that he thrashed 
his wife or smashed the furniture. 

He then produced a piece of paper, which he 
solemnly unfolded, and took from it a long bristle. 
“There, sir,’’ he exclaimed triumphantly; ‘‘I found 
that recently in a loaf of fermented bread.” 

‘Why, my dear sir,’”’ I said, ‘‘ you would be just 
as likely to find that in a loaf of unfermented bread.” 

I rose in order to let him understand that the time 
I could give to discuss the question had expired, and 
he said: ‘‘ Do I understand that you really decline to 
take the matter up?”’ 

I assured him that my fight against alcoholic 
liquors was too important and life too short for me to 
take up such a trivial matter, and bade him good-bye. 
One almost feels that such a man must have a kink 
in the brain. 

On going into a store to make a purchase the 
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assistant addressed me by name. I said: ‘“‘ Then you 
know me?’”’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I have never met you on earth 
before t * 

I was so amazed that I could only say interroga- 
tively; Ol?” 

‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ the last time I saw you, you 
were addressing an immense audience in Jupiter.” 

I said I was surprised to hear it was in Jupiter, 
because being a fighter I should have experiag it was 
in Mars. 

He then informed me that in a previous existence 
I had been a very bad character, and that I was now 
atoning for it by devoting my life to good work. 

He was evidently expressing his sincere belief, and 
I gathered that he was a good man and making special 
efforts to cultivate the spiritual side of his nature by 
repressing the body. 

I have on several occasions met with those who are 
obsessed by the subject of ‘‘ The Lost Ten Tribes.’’ 
The question is a most interesting one, but one cannot 
help deprecating the fact that their thoughts are so 
utterly concentrated on this one subject. However, 
one cannot help also admiring the persistency with 
which they press the claims of it upon their friends 
and acquaintances, endeavouring to enlist them as 
disciples. If we were all as ready to speak a word for 
the temperance cause and for the Master it would be 
well for us and for His kingdom. 

A man of means who was spending time and money 
to spread information among the people in relation 
to this matter, appeared anxious not merely to win 
my assent to the views he was propounding, but also 
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to enlist me as an active worker. He told me that the 
acceptance of this truth would mean ‘“‘the salvation 
of the world.” 

I expressed my doubts and asked : ‘‘ Would it make 
me a better man if I embraced your faith? ’”’ 

He replied : ‘‘ It certainly would.” 

I said I failed to see how such a belief could affect 
my life; that I could understand how, when I realise 
my helplessness as a sinner and by faith accept Christ 
as my personal Saviour, my whole attitude towards 
God and man is changed, to say nothing of the fact 
that I am ‘‘born again” through the regenerating 
influence of the Holy Spirit; but that I could not see 

show it could make me better or holier to believe 
that I belonged to any particular tribe, however 
favoured. 

His reply compelled me to smile, upon which he 
said: ‘‘Don’t laugh, sir, you have an estate in 
Jerusalem.” 

I pressed him to give me precise details as to its 
location, seeing that I possessed no estate in this 
country. But in spite of this touch of humour I 
appreciated the earnestness which he evinced in his 
propaganda, and listened attentively and seriously 
as he set before me the views that he held so 
tenaciously, and tried with so much zeal and self- 
sacrifice to spread. 

Since then I have met many other persons— 
evidently good Christian people—holding these 
views, and it must be also admitted that like the 
Bereans of old they search the Scriptures. Un- 
fortunately, some of them seem to do so more for 
the purpose of discovering evidences of the accuracy 
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of their teaching than to obtain spiritual sustenance 
and help for daily life. 

I once came across some people who termed them- 
selves ‘‘Israelites.’” They were preaching night 
after night in the open air and proclaiming that not 
only the souls but also the bodies of those who 
embraced their faith would live for ever. After 
listening to them, patiently (or perhaps impatiently), 
talking vaguely and randomly for nearly an hour, 
making assertions without affording any proof what- 
ever in support of them, and distorting the meaning 
of isolated passages of Scripture, I felt impelled to 
protest. I said that we had listened for nearly an 
hour to statements as to the possibility of our bodies 
living for ever, but that we had received no definite 
information as to how this condition could be attained. 
The speaker then continued to talk in his rambling 
style, but never attempted to touch the point I had 
raised. 

On calling his attention to this, he replied that it 
would take a long time to give the information I 
sought, and that inquirers could obtain literature 
which would enlighten them. 

I said there was a strange contrast between their 
plan of salvation and the one most of us believed in, 
as I could in less than five minutes tell any poor 
sinner standing in the crowd how he could obtain 
immediate salvation and eternal life, and that—to put 
it in a few words—the steps were, repentance towards 
God, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit. I concluded with an earnest 
appeal to those around to adhere to our precious 
religion. 
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On the following evening the same speaker was 
quoting a text of Scripture, and by detaching it from 
the context, gave an entirely erroneous meaning to it. 

I called his attention to this, and he said he wished 
I would study my Bible, and that the verse was in the 
eighth chapter of Romans. I replied that I knew it 
was, and that with his permission I would give the 
context. Having a retentive memory I recited the 
chapter as far as the text which he had quoted, and 
showed the unfair manner in which he had used it. 
The fact of my giving the chapter from memory 
rather weakened, in the eyes of the crowd, the rebuke 
contained in his suggestion that I should study the 
Bible, and served to establish my position. 

In order to bring him to the point, I asked if he 
would state definitely what I must do in order for my 
body to live for ever, or, I said, I would be contented 
to get the recipe for living even a hundred years, so 
that I might have the pleasure of seeing all the liquor 
shops closed. 

I ventured the assertion that this teaching was 
new. 

He said it was nothing of the kind, and that it was 
more than a hundred years old. 

I said it was good to hear that, as it would give 
him a chance to verify his statements, and inquired 
whether there were any of the people belonging to the 
sect a hundred years old. 

He could not say. 

‘‘Well,’? I asked, ‘‘is the founder of this sect 
alive?” 

He had to admit that even he was dead! 

I expressed the opinion that if they could hot 
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produce even one specimen it settled the case against 
them. 

A young lady who moved in worldly society was 
converted, and for some time I knew her as a splendid 
and active Christian worker. Some persons holding 
peculiar views influenced her to give up all her work, 
persuading her that her one duty was to prepare 
herself for Christ’s second coming, and not to devote 
her time to preaching the Gospel to others. 

It is our duty and privilege to look for the second 
coming of Christ, but if we work to secure the salva- 
tion of others, we shall be better fitted to meet our 
King, than if our sole concern is to prepare ourselves 
for the great event. 

At the request of some friends I visited the young 
lady at the home of the people who had induced her 
to join them, for the purpose of trying to persuade her 
to return to her former useful labours. 

The man and his wife were present at the interview, 
and he told me that he had ‘“‘ received a message from 
the Lord’”’ to take Miss away from her work 
and enrol her amongst their number. 

At that moment I seemed to have a most distinct 
message myself, telling me to give him a sound 
thrashing, but being uncertain as to the source of the 
message, thought it wise \o postpone carrying it out. 
Not only so, but I probably realised that while I might 
manage him comfortably, the possibility of his having 
two women on his side made the issue doubtful. 
Seriously, however, I felt indignant—and I believe 
righteously indignant—that any man should have 
obtained such an evil influence over the girl as to 
lead her to abandon a great work for the Master. 
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WHEN taking a long railway journey alone I have 
often tried to find a compartment without an occupant, 
so as to study or get through some correspondence. 
On one occasion I searched from one end of the 
train to the other but found no compartment un- 
occupied, and therefore chose one in which there 
was only one gentleman seated in a corner. I took 
the farthest corner, and immediately after the train 
had started proceeded to get my papers out prepara- 
tory to commencing work. My companion, however, 
opened a conversation. 

‘‘T had the pleasure of listening to you last night, 
sir.” 

“Indeed. I hope you enjoyed the meeting.”’ 

‘* Yes, I was very much interested in your style of 
speaking,’’ he said, and added: ‘‘I see you have 
studied the psychology of crowds.”’ 

‘‘ The psychology of crowds! Well, I do not even 
know the meaning of the term, although I think I 
can understand it.”’ 

“Is that so? Well, I am surprised. I should 
have thought you had made a study of the subject, 
because I notice you influence the will through the 
emotions.” 

‘‘ That is to me a very interesting remark. I have 
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never had my speeches analysed for me before in that 
way, but I certainly think you are right. You would 
see that my addresses are simple, and I have often 
wondered how it is that so many people are led to 
become total abstainers and sign the pledge at my 
meetings, or to vote ‘‘ no license,’’ whereas much more 
eloquent and able speeches do not accomplish the 
same tangible result. But I quite see what you mean, 
that I ‘ influence the will through the emotions.’ ”’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘I certainly thought you did this 
purposely.” 

‘*No, my speeches have frequently been criticised, 
even by teetotallers, who aver that I deal too much 
with the heart and too little with the head; but in reply 
to this criticism I can show the effectiveness of my 
work, and although after having heard an address in 
which the arguments were powerful and the phrase- 
ology perfect, I have occasionally felt inclined to 
abandon my anecdotal style, yet in comparing the 
practical results I have felt encouraged to go ahead 
in my own natural way. I am emotional and feel 
very intensely, and believe also that a large propor- 
tion of the people need not so much the enlightenment 
of their minds, as to have their hearts stirred in 
reference to the drink evil.’’ 

‘““Undoubtedly. And the fact that you feel 
intensely acts upon the feelings of the audience. 
This is, of course, a psychological fact.’’ 

“Yes,”’ I added, ‘‘I do not doubt that, though, of 
course, I believe the great power behind the message 
is the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 

““T do not believe there is such a thing; indeed, I 
do not believe there is a God at all.” 
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““You do not believe in God? Why, I believe 
God directs what are apparently insignificant inci- 
dents of our lives.”’ 

He laughed scornfully, and said: ‘‘ Well, it is 
certain that if God had been directing my life I should 
not be where I am now.”’ 

He then voluntarily told me that he had travelled 
over a thousand miles to the town from which we had 
started, in order to achieve a certain object, the nature 
of which he explained to me, and that he had thrown 
time and money away, for he was returning without 
having carried out his project. 

Without my seeking it, he confided in me, respect- 
ing his private concerns, in a way that amazed me. 

““Now,”’ he said, ‘‘ if there was a God directing me, 
do you think I should have taken this journey all for 
nothing? ”’ 

Well, in my judgment he had lacked determina- 
tion in the effort to carry out his plans, and I told him 
so. I also thought I saw indications that with more 
fixity of purpose he could have achieved his object, 
and expressed my amazement that he should have 
been so easily discouraged and daunted, and so readily 
have abandoned his efforts to accomplish what he 
desired. He seemed somewhat disconcerted at this, 
and asked what I would have done in his position. 

‘‘ What would I have done?’’ I said. ‘‘ Why, 
from the facts you have given me I would not have 
left the place until the thing had been carried through, 
and if in your place I should get out at the first 
station, go back, and be determined to succeed.’ 

After further discussing the matter he said: ‘‘I 
believe you are right, and I will do as you say.” 
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He looked up the trains and decided to alight at a 
certain station and return by the first train. 

I said to him: ‘‘ Now, what about there being no 
God? Do you know that I did my best to find a seat 
in an empty carriage, and chose the one in which you 
were seated because you were the only occupant. You 
commenced to talk to me about psychology, and have 
been led to confide in me—a perfect stranger—your 
private affairs, and through this you are changing 
your plans entirely and I believe are going to attain 
the object of your visit. I firmly believe that God 
directed me to this carriage, and led you to speak to 
me in order that I might be able to give you this 
advice.”’ 

He said: ‘‘ Well, if God prospers me in this matter 
I will become a Christian.”’ 

I said: ‘‘ Do not attempt to make a bargain of that 
kind, but decide at once to give your heart and life 
to Him, and if it be for your good He will give you 
success in your undertaking.” 

He then told me he had been nurtured in a Christian 
home, but somehow had drifted away from the faith 
of his early days into scepticism, but that the incident 
of our meeting and our conversation had deeply 
impressed him, and he would give the matter earnest 
consideration. He promised to write me, and I 
promised to pray for him. 

Presently we reached the station where he had to 
alight for his return journey, and we bade each other 
good-bye in a very brotherly fashion. 

Some weeks afterwards I received a long letter 
telling me that my judgment was quite correct—that 
he had succeeded in the object of his visit, and thank- 
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ing me warmly for the interest I had taken in his 
affairs, and for the advice which had led to such 
satisfactory results. He also said he had secured 
something of even greater value than the success of 
his project, for he had got back his faith in God and 
would henceforth live to Him. 

Just as I was going out of the gate in front of 
my house in Birmingham, a man who was slightly 
intoxicated stumbled against me. He apologised. 
I said: “It’s all right, my friend.’’ 

He asked: ‘‘ Can you tell me where I can sign the 
pledge? ”’ 

Of course I thought the man said this because he 
knew me to be a temperance advocate. I said: ‘‘ Yes, 
you have come to the right place to sign the pledge. 
So you know me?” 

‘“Know you? How do I know you?” 

‘Well, I suppose you do know me, or why 
should you ask me to let you sign the 
pledge ?”’ 

‘* Ask you to let me sign the pledge! I didn’t ask 
you to let me sign the pledge. What I asked you 
was, ‘ Can you tell me where I can sign the pledge? ’ 
That’s what I asked you.” 

‘Well, but why should you ask me about the 
pledge at all unless you know who I am? Now, you 
do know me, don’t you? ”’ 

‘Know you! I wouldn’t know you from 
Adam.” 

I saw that he did not know me, and I perceived 
another thing—that God had wrought a miracle in his 
behalf. 

Some people do fot believe in the miracles recorded 
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in the Scriptures, but miracles are continually being 
wrought in our own day in connection with God’s 
work. 

We are too apt to term these occurrences “‘ coin- 
cidences,’’? but they are undoubtedly Divine provi- 
dences. The road in which I lived was a lengthy 
one and I was the only temperance advocate living 
there. Now, if a stranger going along that road and 
wishing to sign the pledge had gone to my house, it 
would have been remarkable enough, but something 
far more surprising occurred. Just as this man was 
passing my house I left it to take the tram car into 
the city, and he, without intending it, stumbled up 
against me—a temperance advocate. 

I said: ‘‘ Well, my brother, I see you do not know 
me, and let me tell you that this is a very solemn 
moment in your life. What a loving Heavenly 
Father you have! You have forgotten God but He 
has not forgotten you. Do you know that I am a 
temperance lecturer, giving my life to the work? 
Now, just as you are going past my door I come out 
and you stumble up against me. I was about to go by 
the tram car into the city. Had I been half a minute 
earlier or later I should have missed you. Had you 
been a half-minute earlier or later we should not have 
met, but God has so wonderfully arranged this, that 
just as you are going past my house I come out and 
you speak to me. Now, I am sure God has sent me 
to meet you, so that it is a serious time in your life 
and I want you to realise this. I cannot help thinking 
that this is in direct answer to prayer, and that some- 
one dear to you has been praying about you. You 
will not mind my asking you about this. Were you 
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brought up in a Christian home? Did you have 
Christian parents ?”’ 

““Yes, I had Christian parents.”’ 

** Are your parents living? ”’ 

*“ Well, my mother is living.”’ 

*“ Does your mother pray for you?”’ 

With a look of pain and with the tears welling up 


into his eyes, he said: ‘‘ Does my mother pray for 
me? I tell you, sir, she has prayed for me for many a 
year.”’ 


“Ah! I thought so, and perhaps you have a 
Christian wife? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, I have a Christian wife, too.”’ 

** Does your wife pray for you?”’ 

He put his hand over his eyes, and with a pitiful 
ring in his voice he said: ‘‘Oh, my God, does my 
wife pray for me? She is always praying for me, 
and I tell her that her prayers will never be answered.”’ 

** My brother,’’ I said, ‘‘ God has answered your 
mother’s and your wife’s prayers by sending you here 
to-day, and I do urge you to sign the pledge and to 
do it seriously. 

‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘it is about time I did sign the 
pledge, I think. I’ve been out to Australia and 
earned four thousand pounds. I came back to 
Birmingham, and I’ve just spent my last blooming 
shilling, and I said to myself: ‘ Blow it! I'll go and 
sign the pledge.’ ” 

Of course similar cases might be cited to almost 
any extent, and they may well deepen the believer’s 
assurance in the guiding hand of God, stimulate the 
confidence of Christian workers that openings will 
be made for their work, and encourage those whose 
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loved ones have gone astray to continue praying for 
them, and maintain their confidence in the One Who 
is ‘‘ the hearer and answerer of prayer.” 

At the Birmingham Police Court I saw a man 
fined for being drunk and disorderly, and I paid 
the fine in order to set him at liberty. A few days 
later I was addressing an open-air meeting in the Bull 
Ring, and in order to illustrate a point I referred to 
this fact. I was informed after the meeting that a 
man in the crowd hearing the story said to his neigh- 
bour: ‘‘Do you believe he paid the man’s fine? I 
don’t.”’ 

Another man who was standing near said: ‘‘ Don’t 
yer? Well, I know as it’s true anyhow, for I’m the 
man he paid the fine for! ”’ 

The remarkable thing was that this man had been 
walking through the Bull Ring on his way home when 
he noticed an open-air meeting. On drawing near he 
discovered who the speaker was, and almost immedi- 
ately after his arrival (of course knowing nothing of 
his presence) I told the story which he was just in 
time to corroborate. He told me this after the meet- 
ing. Who will say that it was merely a coincidence ? 
Was it not rather a Divine providence? 
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TEMPERANCE people who are enthusiastic in their 
efforts to promote the cause, are often charged with 
being ‘‘ people of one idea.’’ Even if this were true 
it would not be a grave fault, for we should be follow- 
ing the example of the Apostle Paul who said: ‘‘ This 
one thing I do.” 

The charge, however, is not true, for the most 
earnest and energetic workers in our movement will 
generally be found to be prominent workers in the 
church and in connection with other reforms. 

I never fail in connection with all my missions to 
put in a word for the animals, especially to the 
children. When one realises the awful amount of 
suffering endured by the animal creation, the terrible 
cruelty inflicted upon horses and other beasts of 
burden, the thought is almost unbearable. It is some 
relief to be able to do something to usher in a better 
state of things by endeavouring to awaken thought 
on the subject and arouse sympathy for the poor 
helpless creatures, by speaking a word from the plat- 
form or by distributing the splendid literature pub- 
lished by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. If all who are interested 
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would give away literature on the subject a large 
amount of cruelty which is often the result of mere 
thoughtlessness or ignorance would be prevented and 
much good done. Many persons would have an 
entirely new conception of their duty to horses by 
reading that splendid story ‘‘ Black Beauty,” by 
Anne Sewell. 

The following article from the pen of Dorothy 
Barrett in the English Illustrated Magazine* is so 
powerfully written and withal so sadly true to life, that, 
by permission of the publishers, I had it reprinted on 
a leaflet some time ago for distribution, and now 
reproduce it here. 


THE BROWN DOG 


“The Brown Dog was dying. He was an old dog, and had 
been rather past his work for some time. In fact, only that 
morning the master of the house decided to have him shot, 
and to get a younger animal. Now, however, the old dog 
was dying, and so his master would be saved the trouble of 
having him ‘ put out of the way.’ 

‘““The Brown Dog had been in his master’s service nearly 
all his existence. He had been quite a young thing when he 
came; a big, light-hearted, affectionate puppy, bubbling over 
with life and spirits. 

‘““Time had gone gaily with him then. Days of romps, 
wild scampers, excited diggings after hidden bones and 
treasures, and warm, comfy shelter for a tired puppy under 
his mother’s care. That had been all his experience so far. 
He had been kindly treated, and looked for nothing else. 

“The first dawning of other times came when he found him- 
self, a troubled and bewildered little beast, alone in a kennel, 
tied by a short chain. 

“The playtime of the Brown Puppy was over. Work had 
begun. 

‘‘In the household to which he now belonged, a dog was 


* Published by the Central Publishing Company, London, 
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merely an instrument for guarding the house, a kind of 
machine for that purpose. For that he was bought, and for 
that he remained until he died, when his body was removed, 
and the kennel made ready for another occupant. 

““Thenceforth life went hardly with the Brown Puppy. 

““He had now no name except ‘Clumsy Beast,’ or ‘ Noisy 
Brute’; and his new master had a harsh and terrifying voice, 
and a strong and cruel hand. The Brown Puppy was always 
in disgrace, and continually oppressed by a vague but horrid 
sense of guilt. 

““And thus arrived a time of loneliness and pain for him, 
and often he might have been seen tugging desperately at his 
chain to get free. But the chain, like the hand of the man 
which bound him there, was stronger than he, and the Brown 
Puppy was in prison for life. 

“When to his doggy mind this melancholy fact became 
apparent, he gave way to despair; and at night, when there 
was nothing to be seen or anything to be heard except the 
waving of the shadows or the rustle of the leaves, he howled 
and wailed over his miseries, till the master of the house, 
with a thick and heavy stick, taught him not to disturb the 
peace of the night. 

“This, by the way, was not the only thing which the man 

taught the dog. He had several other lessons, and they were 
well taught, and rarely needed repeating. But the lessons 
which the dog could have taught the man, the man could 
not learn. 
_ And so, gradually, one way and another, the dog came to 
‘understand what his place was: to guard the house—nothing 
more; in no other form was his devotion required. And, being 
a sharp dog, he even learned that his bark was never to be 
used except as a warning of danger, because his master 
objected to any sound from him. 

‘‘ Having thoroughly mastered his lesson, he became a very 
excellent watch dog indeed; noiseless, except when any sus- 
picious character approached the house, and contenting him- 
self with soft and secret whimperings when the pain in his 
cramped limbs was worse, or the ache in the cramped heart, 
breaking for freedom, hurt him more than usual. 

“ And from his kennel the Brown Dog, a puppy now no 
longer, saw several years pass. The cruel winters, the sun- 
shine of spring, the dripping mists of autumn; he saw them 
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‘‘ And thus he had grown old—at least, as a dog grows old, 
their lives being short at best—and his eyes got dim, and 
his hearing was not keen any longer. And, altogether, the 
machine was worn out. It had been a good one, and well 
worth the money paid for it, but, as the master of the house 
had remarked only that morning, the brute was pretty well 
done for, and it was high time to get another. 

“And now he was dying. 

“Tt was one of those wild nights when the wind blows and 
the rain comes soaking down. 

‘The household were all comfortably shut in for the night, 
and the house was bright with lamps and fires. 

“ Outside, the Brown Dog was dying in the rain. 

“He had dragged himself to the end of his chain as far as 
he could. Perhaps he was trying to reach out for freedom for 
the last time; perhaps he was only restless from the pain he 
was suffering. Anyway, when he got outside the kennel he 
was too weak to crawl back again into shelter. So he died just 
there, in the rain, and was found there in the morning, quite 
dead, his coat all sodden with the wet. 

‘Tt saved the trouble of having him shot. 

“And that, as well as I can tell it, is the story of a Brown 
Dog’s life and death. 

tf And the next day the kennel was ready for the new watcli 
dog. 


The remarkable intelligence of the dog, his un- 
bounded affection, his devotion and faithfulness, are 
worthy of our greatest admiration, and should ensure 
for him the utmost consideration and care. 

For over fourteen years I had a dog, whose portrait 
is here reproduced, and could relate most interesting 
and touching stories of his love, fidelity and unselfish- 
ness, and of a sagacity clearly indicating the posses- 
sion of reasoning faculties, and when he died I 
mourned for him as for a dear friend. I believe, 
however, that the love of the dog is a spark of the 
Divine and therefore cannot be annihilated by death. 

The popular idea appears to be that animals have 
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no souls, and that when they die they entirely perish. 
I am glad to possess a better hope regarding them 
and to believe that in the ‘‘ new heaven’”’ and ‘‘ new 
earth’’ for which we look, there will be provision 
for their happiness, and compensation for their suffer- 
ings here. 

Robert Southey wrote : 

“There is another world 
For all that lives and moves—a better one.” 

And it is encouraging to know that many great 
thinkers, such as Martin Luther, Bishop Butler, John 
Wesley, Charles Kingsley, George Macdonald, and 
others, believed in the immortality of animals, 

The words of an anonymous poet fittingly express 
the thoughts I have often had when seeing instances 
of my dog’s intelligence and devotion : 

‘“My dear dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 


Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine.’’ 

Sometimes when speaking a word on behalf of the 
animals on the platform I have said: ‘‘* Of course, 
I believe animals should always be kept in their 
place,’ a sentiment which usually elicits evident 
approval from a section of the audience, especially 
among the ladies, who frequently turn to their 
husbands with a reproving look, as much as to say: 
‘‘There now, you hear what the lecturer says? 
How often have I said the same thing to you, and 
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yet you will persist in allowing the dog in the drawing- 
room and in feeding him at the table.”’ 

After a pause] add: ‘‘ I have always kept my dog 
in his place, and that is in the living-room, on his 
own cushion, and his own rug.”’ 

This is generally greeted with those clicks of the 
tongue that indicate surprise or disappointment—a 
sound impossible to convey in printers’ ink, but which 
will be readily imagined by the reader. 

Through the efforts of the R.S.P.C.A. years ago 
** Animals’ Sunday ’’ was established, when preachers 
are requested to specially refer to this question; and 
as the observance of the day becomes more general 
we may hope for a more enlightened public con- 
science respecting the rights of animals, and man’s 
duty towards them. 

It would be well if a number of specially qualified 
teachers could be employed to give addresses to the 
children in our day schools, so that future generations 
may grow up with entirely new conceptions on this 
matter, though the ordinary teacher may do much to 
help on the good cause. 

Undoubtedly much of the cruelty practised in con- 
nection with so-called sport is due to the fact that 
most of us have been trained to accept as correct the 
erroneous views with regard to this matter which 
have been handed down from generation to gener- 
ation. Hence, much of our wrongful attitude is due 
to deficient knowledge or lack of thought. 

I remember distinctly the grief I experienced as 
a boy, when I first caught a bird in a trap, finding 
it much injured and nearly dead. I gathered, 
however, from those around that this feeling 
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was unmanly, and succeeded, by degrees, as years 
rolled on, in conquering it, little thinking that it 
was a spark of the Divine I had succeeded in 
quenching. 

Eventually, I could go shooting with but few 
qualms, and did so for years, until I began to give 
attention to the question of the treatment of animals, 
and came to the conclusion that our duty is to care 
for them, and not to exploit and persecute them. 
To-day I would not indulge in the so-called ‘‘ sport ”’ 
of shooting one of God’s creatures for a thousand 
pounds. 

We are strangely inconsistent beings. Many who 
would not inflict cruelty upon dumb animals in the 
ordinary way, will engage in deer-stalking, hunting, 
rabbit-coursing, and other so-called ‘‘ sports,’’ which 
cause, not only great physical pain, but fearful mental 
suffering to the poor innocent victims. 

After a day’s shooting in New Zealand—during 
which I had secured a fair number of birds of various 
kinds—I was strolling in the garden when I found 
a small bird—just a fledgling—that had evidently left 
its nest too soon and was in a wretched condition. 
Having secured some flannel I wrapped the bird up 
and placed it near the fire, and at night took it to my 
room in order to care for it. Having to leave by 
coach the next day I took the bird with me. The 
friends with whom I had been staying, knowing of 
the result of my shooting expedition on the previous 
day, expressed their amusement and astonishment at 
my action, and remarked: ‘‘ Why, you killed a lot of 
birds yesterday, and now you are taking all this 
trouble to save the life of one.”’ 
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I perceived the force of the remark, and sought for 
an explanation to give them. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘ I suppose the difference is this. 
In the case of going shooting, the birds are alert 
and have the chance of escape from the sportsman, 
and so it is a sort of contest between the man and 
the bird; whereas this poor little creature is helpless, 
and so it arouses one’s pity.” 

Recognising, however, that this was merely special 
pleading, the incongruity of my actions was clear to 
me, and I felt rebuked and condemned. 

I suppose it was various occurrences of this kind 
which led me to ponder the question and to eventu- 
ally adopt a more humane attitude towards God’s 
creatures. 

A lady missionary, in telling me her experiences, 
spoke of the superstitions and absurd ideas of some 
heathen peoples, and said that the people of a certain 
race were so averse to taking life (realising that they 
can neither give nor restore it) that they are afraid 
when walking about lest they should even crush an 
insect, and she said it was difficult to drive this notion 
from their minds. 

My comment was, that instead of trying to get these 
people to abandon their ideas, it would be a good thing 
to import a number of these heathens as missionaries 
to Christians in this country to teach them to have 
more consideration for the lower creation. 

I have a great antipathy for creeping things, and 
years ago felt it was only natural to kill them. I do 
not kill them now, but on finding them in the house 
generally put them outside where they can enjoy 
existence without troubling anyone. 
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I must confess to having been tempted to hit back 
at the mosquito when he has commenced an attack 
upon me, but during my recent visits to South Africa 
and Australia, refrained from doing so, and supposing 
him to be longing to taste the blood of ‘‘ a new chum ”’ 
from the Old Country, used to indicate gently my 
desire that he would leave, thinking to myself, ‘‘ All 
right, old chap, you have had your meal, now go!”’ 

Much may be done by individual effort if all who 
are interested in the prevention of cruelty to animals 
would find courage to speak more frequently. And 
indeed it does require courage in order to speak to 
drivers and others on the subject. It also requires 
wisdom and tact. It is well to try kindly persuasion 
rather than resort to a threat of prosecution by the 
R.S.P.C.A. But where the former fails then the 
latter is necessary, 

In Fleet Street, London, a few years ago, I saw 
a horse vainly endeavouring to start with a heavy 
wagon-load, and the driver was thrashing it to induce 
it to put forth a greater effort. 

I called to him and asked: ‘‘ Would it not be 
better to get someone to help to give the wheel a 
shove? ”’ 

He said: ‘‘ I wish they would, sir.’’ 

Seeking the assistance of some passers-by, presently 
we gave the horse the help it needed, and away it 
went. 

The driver turned and shouted: ‘‘ Thank yer, sir. 
I wish there was more like yer.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, others were quite as kind 
and willing to be helpful, only that I found the 
courage to initiate the necessary action. 
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On another occasion when driving from New Street 
Station, Birmingham, to my home, the cabman was 
urging the horse up a steep hill. I called to tell him 
not to hurry it up the hill. 

When paying the driver I thanked him for driving 
slowly uphill, and he said: ‘‘ Well, sir, I wish other 
folks would talk like that, but generally if I give the 
horse a rest they say: 

‘** Look here, if your horse can’t go quicker than 
this I’d better walk.’ ”’ 

In Tottenham Court Road, London, one of the 
horses in an omnibus had fallen down. Several in- 
effectual attempts were made to get the animal up, 
and I said to the conductor: ‘‘ Is the horse much 
hurt?” 

‘“Why, yes, sir, I’m afraid he’s broke his leg.’ 

Presently, however, the horse stood up, and they 
began putting him into the shafts again. 

I said: ‘‘ But you are not going to put him in 
again, are you? ”’ 

‘“ Oh, yes, sir; he’s all right now.”’ 

Soon the harness was fixed and the driver attempted 
to make a start, but as the wheels of the omnibus 
were embedded in the soil (the road being up 
for gas or sewerage work) the horses could not 
move it. 

The people in the omnibus appeared quite uncon- 
cerned; and with a great effort I summoned courage to 
go to the door and tell them, that owing to the con- 
dition of the road it was almost impossible for the 
horses to start, and asked would they be so kind as to 
lighten the load by getting out of the bus. 

They in a most kindly manner consented, and did 
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so without a murmur, leaving one old lady only in 
the corner. 

The result was comical in the extreme. The driver 
knew nothing of what had been done, so the moment 
the bus was empty, the horses, with the lessened 
weight, started immediately, the driver letting them 
go at full speed. The male passengers shouted ; ladies 
waved their umbrellas frantically, but all in vain. 

I thought: ‘‘ He who fights and runs away, may 
live to fight another day,’’ and feeling I should be 
safer at a distance, fled. 

These few cases are related merely for the purpose 
of showing that what is most needed is the courage 
to speak and act, for sympathy with the animals is 
of little avail unless it is translated into action. 

The most important work is to influence the young, 
and by precept and example inculcate kind consider- 
ation for the animals and a horror of cruelty of every 
kind. 


VIVISECTION 


There is another subject upon which I feel 
intensely, and therefore invariably say a few words 
respecting it during a mission, in order to stimulate 
inquiry on the part of thoughtful people, in the hope 
that they may be led to become actively interested 
in the question. I refer to vivisection. 

The horrible cruelties inflicted upon animals in 
the name of science and research, professedly in the 
interests of humanity by laboratory workers—seldom 
practising medical men—who carry on this fiendish 
practice are almost incredible, and the stories of the 
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atrocious experiments performed would probably be 
branded as exaggerations but for the fact that they 
are related by the vivisectors themselves. 

Animals are tortured, in every civilised country, 
to satisfy what Professor Starling calls ‘‘ mere 
curiosity—the greatest asset a nation can have.” 
Certain organs are interchanged, the kidneys trans- 
planted into the neck, the limbs of different animals 
exchanged, the kidneys cut out piecemeal; the victims 
are starved, deprived of drink, frozen, and heated to 
death. They are inoculated with filthy and loath- 
some diseases. They spend their lives in cages within 
enclosed spaces, hidden from the world, in order that 
their bodies may be mutilated and diseased by various 
experiments, until, finally, death claims them. 

Probably the bulk of the people believe that the 
experiments made upon living animals are practically 
painless, being made while the animal is under the 
influence of an anesthetic. 

In a paper read before the Section of State 
Medicine, at an Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association, a prominent doctor said: 


““T accuse my profession of misleading the public as to the 
cruelties and horrors which are perpetrated on animal life. 
When it is stated that the actual pain involved in these ex- 
periments is commonly of the most trifling description, there 
is a suppressio veri of the most palpable kind, which could 
oy be accounted for at the time by ignorance of the actual 
acts. 


It must be borne in mind also that a certificate 
can be obtained permitting the experimenter to 
operate without the use of an anesthetic. This, we 
are told, the Home Secretary does not grant for 
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Iie. 2—A victim of inoculation. 


VICTIMS OF VIVISECTION. 
Blocks kindly supplied by the British Union for the Abolition 
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the severe culiing operations, but is used mainly 
for bacteriological work in inoculation; but it is 
curious that the provision should have been inserted 
in the Vivisection Act at a time when, as Pro- 
fessor Starling remarked to the Royal Commission, 
“bacteriology had not been born.”’ 

Then, too, not only do the animals probably 
endure torture while under the experimenter’s knife, 
but they frequently linger on in misery. A medical 
journal chronicled the fact of a dog being killed 
one hundred and sixty days after the operation had 
been performed. Moreover, animals are frequently 
allowed to recover from operations in order that 
they may be used again for further experiments. 

The illustration No. 1 is from a photograph taken 
four days after an operation, showing the typical 
attitude of the poor sufferer. 

It is questionable whether the agonies endured 
by animals under the cruel knife of the vivisector 
are not equalled by those experiments which are of 
course carried out without any anzesthetic—that is, 
the inoculation of animals so as to cause them to 
suffer from some disease, such as consumption, 
hydrophobia, sleeping sickness, etc. 

The illustration No. 2 is that of a dog inoculated 
with the blood of a diseased mule at the Gordon 
Memorial College, Khartoum, and is reproduced 
from the ‘‘ Journal of Pathology,’’ Vol. LX. Plate 
XIII., Fig. 6, March, 1906. 

This dog was one of four that were experimented 
upon; it was ill for twenty-three days and then it 
died. Who can estimate the suffering endured by 
the animal during that time? 
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Similar experiments are made on animals in this 
country. . 

The Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury of 
September the 2nd, 1913, reported a case tried before 
the Bench at Runcorn, in which evidence was given 
of a young man having seen on 26th June and subse- 
quent days, a donkey lying in a field and in a 
terrible condition. It was stated that the poor 
creature was lying exposed to the full glare of the 
sun, the weather at the time being very hot. The 
doctor who was summoned for cruelty by the 
R.S.P.C.A. admitted that a drug was administered 
to the animal on 2oth June in order to experiment 
with reference to the disease of sleeping sickness 
under Home Office orders. 

The Bench gave a verdict for the defendant show- 
ing what atrocious deeds can be legally perpetrated 
in this country. 

A most interesting article upon the case appeated 
in The Abolitionist of October, 1913, and has 
been printed in pamphlet form by the British Union 
for the Abolition of Vivisection. 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Dark Deeds,” ‘A 
Glimpse into Hell,’ published by the London Anti- 
Vivisection Society, particulars are given of sixteen 
experiments made at the University College, Lon- 
don, from which [ cull the following: 


EXPERIMENT I. (25th April, 1895).—Healthy adult fox- 
terrier. Skin of head cut through, skull cut away with bone 
forceps, brain mutilated. 


EXPERIMENT III. (2nd May, 1895).—Adult fox-terrier. The 
nerves of the left shoulder and fore-leg were dissected out, 
pulled and torn out. Those of the right side were similarly 
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dealt with. The respirations became very irregular and 
shallower and slower until death. Time, one hour and 
twenty minutes. 


EXPERIMENT IV. (6th May, 18095).—Collie-terrier. First: 
Paw crushed with forceps. Second: Foot crushed extensively. 
Third: Nerves of shoulder torn out. Fourth: Opposite paw 
severely crushed. Fifth: Certain organs crushed. Sixth: 
The skin and other parts cut. Seventh: The abdomen cut 
open. Eighth: Some nerves in the neck cut. 


EXPERIMENT XI. (22nd May, 18095).—Bull-terrier. Legs and 
paws crushed. Abdomen open and manipulated. Finally an 
artery was opened, and the animal bled to death. Duration, 
one hour and fifteen minutes. 


EXPERIMENT XVI. (28th May, 1895).—Fox-ternier. Nerves, 
skin, and joint cut. Boiling water poured in abdomen. ‘‘ A? 
one time the anesthetic was overlooked.”’ 


The Hosfital, a London medical paper, on 29th April, 1890, 
in commenting at length on these experiments, said :—‘‘ We 
are totally unable to conceive what bearing on traumatic 
shock, as we know it clinically, have the results of pouring 
boiling water into dogs’ abdominal cavities. Certainly, after 
‘smashing the jaws,’ ‘extirpating an eyeball and roughly 
Manipulating the socket,’ after crushing thoraces, and 
‘roughly handling’ peritoneum and bowels for half-an-hour, 
Dr zs tn a position to assure us that clean cuts with a 
knife produce less shock than rough manipulations and 
lacerations.”’ 


In a certain trial respecting the vivisection of a 
brown terrier dog in the laboratories of the 
University College, London, in 1902-3, the evidence 
of the vivisectors themselves proved that four 
separate operations extending over two months were 
made upon this victim by three operators. 


1. A deep wound was made in the body of the dog in 
December, and a duct in its inside was tied up, so as to 
deprive it of the proper use of one of its internal organs, 
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The wound was then sewn up, and the dog was kept in 
a cage from December to February. 

2. Then a fresh wound was made in the body to ascertain 
whether the tying of the duct had produced inflammation or 
ae Afterwards the dog was handed over to another vivi- 
sector, who operated on the nerves. 

4. Finally, the animal was taken over by another vivisector, 
who killed it. 

In order to perpetuate the story of this poor 
animal’s sufferings, and to draw the attention of the 
public to the horrors of vivisection, the International 
Anti-Vivisection Council (since merged into the 
English Branch of the World League against Vivi- 
section), provided a statue of the dog, which was 
erected in September, 1906, in the Public Recreation 
Ground at Battersea, London. An inscription upon 
it told how it was ‘* done to death.’’ 

This became known as ‘‘the Brown Dog 
Memorial.’’ Its erection caused great indignation 
among the supporters of vivisection, and disturb- 
ances occurred through an agitation for its removal. 

I was on tour in Canada at the time, and on my 
return to England I procured a wreath and wrote 
upon a card the following: 


A token of sympathy with the suffering animal 
creation, and a pledge to work for the abolition of 
Vivisection. Oh, Lord, how long! 


E. TENNYSON SMITH. 
23rd October, 1908. 

I proceeded to the Battersea Recreation Ground, 
and was reading the inscription upon the statue, 
when a policeman asked me what I was going to do 
with the wreath. I told him I intended to place it 
upon the memorial. He said I could not be allowed 
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Erected in the Public Recreation Ground, Battersea, in 1906. 
Subsequently removed and destroyed. 


Block kindly supplicd by the English Branch of the World League 
Against Vivisection, London. 
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to do it as it might cause another disturbance. I 
also learned from him that police were guarding the 
statue night and day, 

I should probably have defied him and placed my 
tribute where I had intended, but I had a most 
important engagement, and could not risk being 
detained, so I decided to abandon the project for the 
time being. Unfortunately, before I had another 
opportunity of carrying out my plan, the memorial 
was removed and destroyed. But the story of the 
sufferings of the brown dog—typical of the tortures 
continually inflicted upon these faithful animals— 
will live! 

The practice of vivisection has enormously 
increased of late years, as will be seen from the 
following table: 


Year Number of Experimen‘s 
FSSO) was ae en 3 Sa0 bat aoe 348 
TSO5 mee: an aes ah sae ay fat 802 
T1800) tae ae tes eae on 630 Cae ee yhO2 
ROAD. 23; ane 400 4 mate Bae ... 83,599 


It is worthy of note that the eminent surgeon, 
Professor Lawson Tait, said: 


“The conclusion of our experiments upon animals was that 
they could not be applied to human beings, and the whole 
thing was a failure. These experiments (arresting hemorrhage 
from arteries) kept us back twelve years.’’ 


Similar admissions have been made (and have come 
with still more force from such a source) even by the 
most prominent advocates of vivisection. 

While conducting a mission in a certain city 
the following appeared in the Press respecting an 
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arrangement made in connection with the University 
there. 


‘‘ Eight hundred monkeys are to be captured in the wilds of 
darkest Africa and brought to this country at enormous ex- 
pense to be offered up in the interests of science at the 


University. 

‘* Medical students at that institution said to-day that an 
announcement had been made by a member of the medical 
faculty that a contract for the supply of monkeys in good 
condition and fit for vivisection and dissection purposes had 
been closed. The subject of monkeys and the monkeys them- 
selves will be investigated in the hope that evidence either in 
support or contravention of the Darwinian theory of the descent 
of man-may be found.”’ 


I said publicly that the principals of the University 
could be saved the expense of importing the monkeys 
and the students the trouble of making the investi- 
gation as to the descent of man from the monkey, for 
the very fact that they were prepared to inflict such 
cruelties upon animals proved that they were 
descended from the monkey, but that the descent 
was so remote that if they vivisected each other it 
was questionable whether they would find a single 
good quality of the monkey left in any one of 
them! 

Just imagine such a devilish scheme being carried 
out professedly ‘‘in the interests of science!’’ The 
term ‘‘ offered up’’ shows a moral blindness that 
would be ludicrous if it were not so shameful. 

The term ‘‘offered up’’ means a_ sacrifice—a 
sacrifice of the animal; for the men who carry on 
such brutal practices make no sacrifice whatever, but 
simply exploit the defenceless animals to gratify their 
lust for knowledge, and in some cases mainly for 
notoriety. 
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I have often been thanked verbally by members of 
my audiences for having dealt with the question of 
kindness to animals or the subject of vivisection, and 
have been amazed to learn how rarely they had heard 
the subject referred to except at meetings called 
specially for the purpose. 

Here are extracts from two letters: 


16th December, 1909. 
““DEAR SiR,—As Hon. Sec. of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in P I beg to 
thank you very warmly for so strongly advocating the cause of 
the helpless. Also for your condemnation of the inhuman 
practice of vivisection the first time the latter subject has been 
publicly referred to in this town. 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
G. M. B.” 


11th February, 1910. 
“DEAR MR SMITH,—I take the liberty of writing you a few 
lines to say how very pleased I was to hear you give public 
testimony against the horrors of vivisection. Truly a work 
of the devil if anything is. 


It is cheap philanthropy and spurious sympathy with 
human suffering that leads a man to inflict unspeakable 
tortures on a helpless and innocent creature while he himself 
neither suffers nor sacrifices in body or pocket for the benefit 
of the humanity he professes to be so much interested in. 

‘““T admire with all my heart your fearless condemnation of 
the drink traders. I pray this mission will rouse many half- 
hearted and inconsistent Christians to be out and out on the 
Lord’s side in this matter and against the devil and all his 
minions. 

““My husband and I both wish you most sincerely God- 
speed in your noble work, and may you long be spared to 
fight for the rights and liberties of both man and beast, for 
they are all the creatures of God, and He is Love. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Me Caw? 
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If friends of this reform would keep by them some 
of the capital literature on this subject in the shape of 
leafiets, pamphlets, etc., and give them to personal 
friends as occasion offered, the cause would be greatly 
helped. I was myself led, many years ago to become 
interested in the question by some literature handed 
to me by a friend of the cause, and an earnest word 
commending the subject to my attention. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
CONCLUSION 


IN looking back over many years’ experience as a 
Temperance Advocate, I feel that one impression on 
my mind stands out prominently, and that is regard- 
ing the tie which binds God’s people the world over. 
It is a revelation to discover what a strong bond is 
immediately established between strangers, by the 
fact that they love and serve the same Master. The 
realisation of this fact helps to reconcile the itinerant 
Evangelist to his arduous life which calls for much 
self-sacrifice. He has to give up the comfort of 
home; the society of his kith and kin; and sometimes 
to leave his native land for a foreign country. But 
if the life has its deprivations it also has its com- 
pensations. He will meet with kind people every- 
where; he will make thousands of real friends who 
will afterwards take an interest in his work, and 
pray for the Divine blessing to rest upon his labours; 
he will have the privilege of being God’s instrument 
in saving many souls, the consciousness of bringing 
joy into many hearts and lives; he will be encouraged 
by the knowledge that when he passes away, he will 
leave behind him influences for good which will 
prove a more enduring monument to his memory 
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than a statue in marble; and, with all workers for 
God he has the promise ‘‘ He that goeth forth... 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with joy bringing his sheaves with him.”’ 


“Go, labour on, while it is day; 
The world’s dark night is hastening on: 
Speed, speed thy work, cast sloth away; 
It is not thus that souls are won. 


Men die in darkness at your side 
Without a hope to cheer the tomb; 
Take up the torch and wave it wide, 
The torch that lights Time’s thickest gloom. 


Toil on, and in thy toil rejoice; 
For toil comes rest, for exile home; 
Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom’s voice, 
The midnight peal, ‘ Behold, I come!’ ”’ 
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APPENDIX I 


Extract from report of Interview with the author 
respecting the ‘‘ Gold Cure’’ for Inebriety, pub- 
lished in the Southport Visiter, toth June, 1902. 


WHAT is your opinion as to the efficacy of the cure?—I have 
the utmost confidence in the treatment. 

Have you had many opportunities of forming an accurate 
judgment upon it?—Yes. I took a considerable amount of 
trouble to make a searching investigation as to the genuineness 
of the remedy, and am prepared unhesitatingly to assert that 
an intemperate man with an inveterate craving for drink can 
be absolutely cured. 

I was in Australia. I always prefer to form my own judg- 
ment from facts, and not from the opinions of others, and 
determined to investigate the matter for myself, as I felt I 
must be in a position to make some pronouncement upon it 
either favourable or otherwise. I noticed in a street of 
x a bold sign bearing the words, ‘‘ The Bi-Chloride of 
Gold Cure’’ for drunkenness, and I wrote to Dr asking 
him if he would kindly put me in a position to judge of 
the efficacy of the ‘‘ Gold Cure.’’ He readily acquiesced, and 
invited me to pay a visit to the institution at and see how it 
was conducted. I replied that I did not feel I should be able to 
form any sound judgment respecting the cure by simply 
seeing the institution and its workings, as, although the estab- 
lishment might be carried on in the most admirable manner, 
it would afford no definite proof of the genuineness or 
permanency of the cure of drunkenness. Dr then 
suggested sending me a number of written testimonials from 
persons who had been treated in the Home. I replied that I 
should not feel justified in pronouncing for or against the cure 
simply on the written testimony of the patients; not, of course, 
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that I had any doubt of their genuineness, but that I felt if I 
made an investigation I should like to be able to state that it 
was conducted on such lines as would preclude all doubt as 
to the satisfactory nature of the evidence produced. I said 
that in my opinion the only satisfactory means of arriving at 
a conclusion would be for me to interview the patients who 
had been cured and who would be able to tell me with their 
own lips that they once had a terrible craving for drink, and 
that by the ‘‘Gold Cure” that craving was effectually 
destroyed. 

I further said that if Dr would procure such evidence, 
I would take the initiative in getting a committee of influential 
people formed to carry out the investigation. Dr —— readily 
acquiesced, and said he would at once commence to make 
arrangements for the attendance of patients on a day to be 
fixed to suit the convenience of the committee. 

I then opened negotiations with the Victorian Alliance, and 
a committee was appointed, including (the late) Mr J. W. 
Hunt (president of the Victorian Alliance), Mr John Vale 
(secretary), and myself. This committee met in Melbourne, 
and a number of patients who had been treated in the institu- 
tion were present, and gave their personal testimony. Some 
of the cases were most extraordinary, and every one testified 
to the fact that they had gone into the Home with a terrible 
craving for drink, and had left in a month with the desire 
entirely eradicated, and, indeed, with a distaste for alcoholic 
liquor of any kind. Other persons who were unable to come 
to Melbourne sent letters, which were placed at the disposal 
of the committee. The books of the institution, giving the 
particulars of each case in detail, were also opened to us. An 
official report was then drawn up, and signed by (the late) Mr 
J. W. Hunt, Mr John Vale, and myself. 

Omitting the introductory remarks, the description of the 
Home, and the details of the mode of treatment, the following 
extract contains the result of the inquiry :— 

‘““The number of patients treated up to the close of the 
investigation was forty-three, and the results may be sum- 
marised as follows:—The period covered is from November, 
1892, when the work was begun, to April, 1894, or nearly 
eighteen months. In four cases the cure effected was not 
lasting. We have ascertained that these were extremely bad 
cases, and that the moral nature appeared to be not merely 
dormant, but destroyed as the result of years of excessive 
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drinking. In two other cases the ‘ graduates,’ while cured of 
the desire for excessive indulgence, are found to be tampering 
with the old enemy. In one respect it is a testimony to the 
efficacy of the remedy that they can indulge moderately without 
at once going to excess. But it is to be feared that the 
moderation which brought about their former downfall, 
repeated now, will have the same disastrous end. Safety is 
to be found only in abstinence. This reduces the number of 
‘ graduates’ to be reported upon to thirty-seven. In regara 
to thirty-five of these, we have evidence from meeting them, 
or from reading their letters written up to date, and of 
other satisfactory kinds, that they are teetotallers, and are 
wholly free from the craving for drink which at one time 
mastered them. ... The lifting of the veil which hides the 
view of human suffering and domestic misery has confirmed 
our belief in the need of the preventive measures, on the lines 
of total abstinence and prohibitory legislation, which the 
temperance party have always advocated, happily expressed 
in the phrase, ‘a fence at the top of the precipice rather than 
an ambulance below.’ At the same time we are convinced 
that while the drinking customs of society and the liquor traffic 
are allowed to create inebriates, the curative work which we 
have described will be invaluable.”’ 

Have you any reason to believe that the cure is permanent? 
—Yes; there is no doubt of it. Several of the persons stated 
that it had been more than a year since they underwent the 
treatment, and they had had no return whatever of the desire 
for drink. 

Is the treatment costly?—Yes, and this is one unfortunate 
aspect of the matter, that at present it is only in the power 
of well-to-do people to avail themselves of the cure. I am 
told that the medicines themselves are very costly, as they 
are, I understand, a monopoly of certain American scientists, 
and a considerable sum has to be paid for permission to prac- 
tise with them. J am of opinion that a very earnest effort 
ought to be made by the temperance party, and indeed by the 
nation, to Secure some arrangement by which the cure could 
be used in all inebriate asylums, and brought within reach 


of the Doorest classes. 
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Extracts from article by E. Tennyson Smith (Editor), 
in The Christian Temperance Vanguard for 
July, 1903. 


HELP FOR THE HELPLESS, AND HOPE FOR THE 
HOPELESS 


A MODERN MIRACLE 
THE BI-CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE FOR THE DRINK CRAVE 


“And beholding the man which was healed standing with 
them they could say nothing against it.’’ 


The punishment of drunkards.—The new Licensing Act 
which came into force on the first of January, has empowered 
the magistrates to use very drastic measures for the punishment 
of drunkards, and while not condemning this we feel most 
strongly that it ought to lead Temperance Reformers, and, 
indeed, the community generally, to put forth very special 
efforts for their reclamation. 

Pity as well as blame.—lIt is true that drunkenness is a sin 
and a crime, but it is equally true that it is a disease, and in 
many cases it is a disease which has been unwittingly con- 
tracted by its victim owing to the deceptive nature of alcohol, 
and this side of the case needs to be emphasised, especially in 
view of the fact that many persons (especially women) who 
are slaves to drink have been innocently entrapped by this 
insidious poison and led into this terrible bondage by the 
culpable carelessness and folly of doctors who have ordered 
alcoholic beverages as a medicine. 

Inebriate asylums.—Of late years considerable attention has 
been devoted to the treatment of those who are afflicted with 
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a craving for strong drink, and legislation has given to our 
municipal authorities the power to provide institutions for 
inebriates, and the undoubted effect of the new Licensing Act 
will be to demand a more extensive exercise of these powers, 
and an increase of asylums throughout the country for the 
detention of drunkards. 

Experience has, however, proved that the plan of treating 
inebriates by merely keeping those who suffer from the drink 
crave away from the drink does not result in the reclamation of 
any large proportion of the victims. 

Iwo remedies.—We believe there are only two certain 
remedies—one is an absolute emancipation of the individual 
by the power of the Divine Grace, resulting in a transformed 
life, and the other an eradication of the drink crave. 

Now, it must be perfectly clear that the minds of many 
victims are, by the very demoralisation caused by the drink, 
rendered insusceptible to religious influences, and not only so 
but they are prevented from coming within sound of the Gospel 
message, hence they can only meanwhile be saved by physical 
means. 

The Gold Cure.—It is in behalf of such that we wish to 
bring before our readers a specific remedy for drunkenness in 
the Bi-Chloride of Gold Cure, and urge their earnest and un- 
prejudiced consideration of it. 

Investigations and result,—Several years ago the writer, 
when abroad, formed an influential committee to thoroughly 
investigate the results of this cure, and that investigation 
proved conclusively that by this remedy a drunkard may be 
absolutely cured of the desire for drink. 

Awakened interest.—Considerable interest has been awak- 
ened in this treatment during the past few months owing to a 
letter on the subject which the writer sent to the Press. Over 
a hundred letters were received in a few weeks asking for 
particulars. 

Pitiful stories.—These letters were many of them pitiful in 
the extreme, and the most pathetic feature of them was the 
fact that but few were from the victims, almost all being from 
the relatives or friends—wives in distress about their husbands; 
husbands in anxiety about their wives; mothers and fathers 
distracted about their sons or daughters. The letters were 
painful reading, but it was relieved by the knowledge that the 
sufferers could be pointed to a remedy. 

We desire to make this really marvellous cure widely known, 
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and in order that our readers may be fully acquainted with the 
facts we propose to give fuller particulars. 

What it will do.—In view of what is so frequently alleged 
by medical men, that there is no real cure for drunkenness, 
we think it advisable to state what this cure does, and what it 
does not profess to do. 

It absolutely destroys all craving for drink, and in many 
cases induces a positive dislike for it, but tt does not profess 
to enable those who have once acquired the appetite for 
intoxicants to take them again in moderation. Their only 
safety lies in total abstinence. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that after having undergone the treatment, the craving 
for drink is gone. Therefore if ever they do touch the drink 
again the act is a purely voluntary one, and not, as it was 
previously, an involuntary act, impelled by an almost irresis- 
tible appetite. 

What it will not do.—In a pamphlet issued by the promoters 
they say, ‘‘ All we claim to do is to remove the craving. If, 
after that is taken away, a man elects to contract the habit 
again, there is nothing in this treatment to prevent his doing 
so. We neither engage to put a padlock on a man’s lips nor 
- stop the passage to his stomach. But if, after escaping from the 
terrible hell into which the man was cast by drink, he delib- 
erately prefers the bottomless pit of drunkenness as a place of 
residence, there is nothing in this cure—there is nothing in the 
government of Almighty God—to prevent his doing so. The 
craving will not return—this we can assert with the utmost 
confidence—unless the graduate of the home begins to tamper 
with the drink. He is, after he has finished his treatment, in 
as safe a position as he was before yielding to the first tempta- 
tion. Safer, indeed; because now he has the experience of the 
past to guide him.’’ 

A difficulty.—The great difficulty frequently is the expense. 
The cost for a month’s treatment is thirty guineas, a lower 
rate per week being charged for any necessary extension of the 
time. A month, however, is generally sufficient to effect a 
cure. 

While the amount is large it is, however, by far the most 
inexpensive treatment for the cure of inebriates. 

Money and efforts wasted.—The amount at present spent in 
the vain and futile endeavour to reclaim inebriates by simply 
shutting them away from the drink is enormous, not merely in 
the expense of board and lodging for twelve or eighteen months 
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as the case may be, but also in the consequent loss of their 
services to the community during the lengthy term of their 
detention. Now this would be avoided by adopting the cure to 
which we have referred, as in about one month they would be 
fitted to resume their ordinary avocation in a state of restored 
health, and with immunity from the temptation to indulge in 
alcoholic liquors. 

Investigation courted._We may add that those who admin- 
ister the cure in this country court investigation, and it seems 
to be the bounden duty of philanthropists to institute a 
thorough inquiry into the matter, and make a pronouncement 
upon it, for it is a terrible thought that thousands of drunkards 
are perishing, some from lack of knowledge, and others for 
lack of funds to avail themselves of this really wonderful cure. 

Unreasoning prejudice.—We cannot refrain from expressing 
the opinion that the medical faculty are greatly to blame for not 
testing this cure, and then condemning or commending it 
according to the result of their research, for it is idle to simply 
refuse to accept the testimony of those who have been cured, 
and it is culpable (we had almost written ‘‘ criminal’’) to allow 
prejudice to prevent them making the necessary investiga- 
tion, and, if a genuine remedy, recommending it to those who 
need it. 

We sympathise with the view of the medical profession that 
such remedies should be made public, but those who practise 
the cure have had to pay for the rights for this country, and 
we therefore have to face the facts. 

An opening for philanthropy.—We believe if the results of 
this ‘‘cure’’ were only widely known, benevolent persons 
would readily be found to purchase the rights and provide 
funds in order that the benefits of this treatment may be within 
reach, not only of well-to-do people, but also of those who, 
without such philanthropic aid, must continue to suffer and die 
unreclaimed and possibly, alas! unsaved. 

We believe the matter ought to be taken up by the authori- 
ties who have to deal with the Inebriate Asylums of the 


country. 
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Extracts from Articles on the Drug Treatment of 
Inebriety published in the British Medical 
Journal, 30th April, 1904. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


‘A PAPER by Dr C. A. McBride on the treatment of inebriety 
by atropine, which is published in another column, appears 
completely to disclose the method which he employs. The 
method is not novel. It has been followed for a good many 
years past, chiefly by unregistered practitioners. We may 
therefore be all the more indebted to Dr McBride for helping 
to lift what would appear to be a therapeutic method of some 
value out of the mire. Information has been communicated 
to us by independent observers which confirms the conclusion 
that in certain cases the treatment, of which atropine appears 
to be the essential feature, has been successful in weaning 
drunkards from their pernicious habit, and that under favour- 
able circumstances at least they are able to resist the tempta- 
tion for years. Whether the cure is permanent or not time 
alone can prove, but no treatment can be expected to work 
miracles.”’ 


Extract from Article by C. A. McBride, M.D., 
Toronto, I.R.C.P. and S. Edin. on ‘‘ The Drug 
Treatment of Inebriety’’ 


‘As doubt is sometimes thrown on the efficacy of all short- 
term systems of treating inebriety, a few notes on the subject, 
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based upon a lengthy and somewhat wide experience, may be 
of interest, especially as I have come to the conclusion that in 
the majority of cases long periods of detention are wholly un- 
necessary, and that a complete recovery, with absence of all 
craving for stimulants, may generally be expected after a 
course of treatment lasting six weeks. 

The advantages of a short-term system, if efficient, are so 
obvious as not to call for enumeration. 

The essential element of the treatment I have found success- 
ful is the administration of atropine. This is most conveni- 
ently given hypodermically, using the sulphate. In my opinion 
this drug has a specific action, and although probably by itself 
insufficient to eradicate a craving for alcohol or other narcotics 
previously administered, it is, in the great majority of cases, 
essential to the treatment. Along with atropine it is my prac- 
tice to administer at the same time strychnine, and I consider 
it also of great importance to exhibit regularly a bitter tonic, 
usually a fluid extract of cinchona bark. The cases to be 
mentioned subsequently will indicate the method of treatment. 
I may here say generally that the drugs used must at first be 
given in small doses which subsequently are increased; that 
their exhibition must be conducted personally by the medical 
attendant in charge of the patient and not deputed to others; 
and that the drug should be pushed until a distinct physio- 
logical effect is produced. In an adult where there is no 
delirium or serious complication, the doses I am in the habit 
of administering are as follows: 

1, Atropine sulphate commencing at 335 gr. three times a 
day, increased gradually during the first week until the pupils 
are affected and the mouth becomes dry. In most cases #5 
gr. will be the maximum dose. 

2. Strychnine nitrate given at the same time subcutaneously 
in doses beginning with g5 gr. and rising to ss gr. in the 
majority of cases. 

3. Fluid extract of red cinchona bark given every three 
hours in ordinary doses by the mouth. 

It will be obvious that in the administration of powerful 
drugs of this kind considerable judgment is required, and 
that in many cases it is needful to modify the above treatment. 
Auxiliary methods of treatment are also of great value, amongst 
which may be mentioned attention to the general health of the 
patient, the use of warm baths, special dietary, and regulated 
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Dr McBride then gives in detail his specific treatment in 
a number of cases. 

It is impossible here to give all these particulars, but the 
following extracts, giving information as to the result of the 
treatment, will serve to prove the efficacy of the remedy. 


CASE I 


‘“W. B., aged 45, entered November, 1896; married. At the 
time of commencing treatment he had been drinking to excess 
for five years. His nervous system was completely shattered 
and the heart’s action weakened; he was very emaciated and 
anemic. ... At the end of the second day the desire for 
alcohol had completely disappeared... . 

The patient was so satisfied with the results that during the 
two years following his admission he was the means of induc- 
ing a number of men from his native town to undergo treat- 
ment. I may state that most satisfactory reports regarding this 
patient have recently come to hand—that is, September, 1903.” 


CASE II 


“C. H., aged 50, married, a commercial traveller, was 
treated May, 1891. He began drinking at the age of 20, but 
did not drink to excess till he was 35. Though a man of 
exceptional ability, his drinking habits had brought him so low 
as to cause him to sell his furniture to obtain money for 
drink. He returned home in what he was pleased to term ‘‘ the 
pink of condition,’ his treatment having lasted five weeks. 
. . . His subsequent career proved that his recovery was com- 
plete. He remained well in January, 1904.”’ 


“T think that the foregoing cases will fully illustrate the 
method of application. 

I make no claim for originality in respect of the drugs used 
in this treatment of inebriety. The method of their applica- 
tion is, however, I believe, new, and I cannot find that the 
medical profession generally is aware of the specific action of 
atropine in combating inebriety. In the ordinary textbooks no 
mention is made of it. ... 

Having now for fully thirteen years used these remedies with 
a large measure of success, during which time I have treated 
several hundred cases, I feel justified in saying that a remedy 
is available which will prove of great value in the treatment 
of one of the most hopeless forms of disease. .. . 
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From an a griori point of view one would naturally think 
that recovery was impossible in a considerable number of 
cases. . . . Nevertheless, experience has shown me that many 
cases which are apparently most hopeless do recover under 
the treatment here recommended. 

I trust that the publication of these notes may result in this 
treatment having a careful and extended trial.’ 


Extracts from an article on ‘‘ The So-called ‘ Gold 
Cure ’ for Inebriety,’’ by S. Backwell Fenn, L.R.C.P. 
and I.R.C.S.Ed., etc. 


“‘ Having had the opportunity of treating many patients with, 
and watching the effects of, the so-called gold cure of inebriety 
for the last three and a half years I esteem it a privilege and 
duty to testify to its methods and results. We are all only too 
familiar with the sad relapses occurring where the patient has 
been placed under restraint for six, twelve, or more months. 
Under these circumstances he is unable to procure the drink 
he craves for, and on leaving the retreat often immediately 
resorts to the prohibited stimulant and becomes its slave as 
before. 

The modus oberandi of the ‘‘ cure ’”’ is as follows: On enter- 
ing the institution the patient is at once made thoroughly at 
home, . . . No restriction is put upon his movements, and he 
can go in or out as he pleases between meals and the times 
for administering the medicines, . . . Before commencing the 
medicinal treatment the patient is thoroughly examined, and 
the presence or absence of organic disease ascertained. The 
“cure”? then begins and consists of hypodermic injections, 
medicines given by the mouth and the administration of 
baths. The first are given four times a day and consist usually 
of a solution containing daturine sulphate gr. 335 or atropine 
gt. sty and strychnine sulphate gr. 335, these doses being 
regulated according to the patient’s condition. .. . The medi- 
cine given internally is taken every two hours during the day 
and evening. This generally is a mixture containing chloride 
of gold and sodium gr. #3), ammonium chloride gr. j, aloin, gr. 
wr, fluid extract of viburnum m x and tincture of cinchona m xl. 
Should the patient suffer from diarrhoea I omit the aloin. It 
is found that small doses frequently repeated are better than 
larger ones at longer intervals. 

If the patient from force of habit insists after the fourth or 
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fifth day in taking alcohol, a little liquid extract of ipecacuanha 
is added to his medicine. The resulting emesis quickly 
induces him to abstain from his whisky. Should the medicine 
produce nausea, diarrhoea, or bilious symptoms I change the 
prescription accordingly. Tincture of capsicum, fluid extract 
of kola, and ammoniated tincture of valerian are drugs fre- 
quently used in addition to the above named. Special 
attention is paid to insomnia and neurasthenia, symptoms from 
which inebriates frequently suffer. The next, and by no means 
the least, important part of the treatment is the hydrothera- 
peutic. Full sheet packs, liver packs, vapour baths, sitz 
baths, spinal baths, are all in their place found to be most 
beneficial. The -skin is thus got into a thoroughly healthy 
condition and internal organs are invigorated in the perfor- 
mance of their functions. 

Mentally and morally much is accomplished by the patient’s 
cheerful surroundings, the presence of others nearing the 
completion of their treatment, whose well-being and health 
greatly encourage the new arrival, and by tactful counsel from 
the physician or nurse to help the patient’s resolve, and open up 
to his mind fresh and healthy views of life and its privileges. 

In the great majority of cases four weeks is sufficient to 
transform the drink-sodden victim of intemperance into a 
healthy and sober man or woman. Exceptional cases will 
require five weeks, and very occasionally six to eight are 
desirable. . 

What percentage of the patients remain permanently cured? 
It is most difficult to answer this question, as from the very 
nature of the malady it is not easy to gather reliable statistics. 
Dr ’s statistics in A go to show that 80 per cent 
remained total abstainers after a period of one to eight 
years. My own experience leads me to conclude that 60 per 
cent here do so. Some fall and return at once, and having 


learnt their bitter lesson are the stronger for the relapse. 


Others are led back to drinking habits by old associations, the 
presence of drink in the home, or the lack of moral courage. 
The results, however, are most encouraging and stimulate one 
to further research and endeavour to secure the best results.’’ 
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Large 8vo. Six Illustrations. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 


New 5s. Library. 


Demy ‘Sv0. Of special bulk. Well Illustrated. Bound in Handsome Cloth 


Boards with full gilt Edges. 5/- each. 
The Strait Gate. By Annie S. Swan. 
Mark Desborough’s Vow. By the same Author. 
The Better Part. By the same Author. 
The Three-Cornered House. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 


“Vashti Savage. By Sarah Tytler. 


Cuthbert Hartington: A Tale of Two Sieges. By Geo. A. 
Henty. ] 


True unto Death: A Story of Russian Life. By E. F. Pollard. 


The Children’s Saviour; or, Stories from the Life of Jesus 
Christ. Told in Fifty-two Chapters. By Mildred Duff. Twelve 
full-page Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to. 5s. 

The Two Babylons; or, the Papal Worship proved to be the 
Worship of Nimrod and his Wife. With 61 Illustrations from 
Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, Pompeii, etc. By the late Alexander 
Hislop. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra. 5s. 


3s. 6d. each. 


‘Large Crown 8vo. Coloured and other illustrations. Cloth Boards, with gilt top. 


Heart o’ Gold! A Book for Girls. By Katherine Tynan. 
Author of ‘‘The Dear Irish Girl,’’ etc. 

Fhe Opal Hunters; or, The Men of Red Creek Camp. By 
Robert Macdonald. Author of ‘‘The Pearl Lagoons,’’ etc. 

A Compleat Sea Cook. By Frank T. Bullen. 

The Doings of Dick and Dan: A Book for Boys and Tom- 
boys. By Sir James Yoxall, M.-P. 


The Pearl Lagoons; or, The Lost Chief. A Story of Adven- 


ture in the South Seas. By Robert Macdonald. 
The Bondage of Riches. By Annie S, Swan. 
What Shall it Profit; or, Roden’s Choice. By Annie S. Swan. 
The Girls Next Door. By Christina Gowans Whyte. 
The Boys’ Book of Chivalry. By Hammond Hall. 
The Boys’ Book of the Navy. By Cuthbert Hadden. 


— 
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3s. 6d. each (continued). 


Through Surging Waters. By Harry Davies. 

A Girl’s Stronghold. By E. F. Pollard. 4 

The Boy’s Book of the Sea. By W. H. Simmonds. 
Runners of Contraband. By Tom Bevan. 

Done and Dared in Old France. By Deborah Alcock. 

A Strong Man’s Love. By David Lyall. Twelve Illustrations, 
Just Percy. A Tale of Dicton School. By H. S. Whiting. 


Casque and Cowl: A Tale of the French Reformation. By — 


F, M. Cotton Walker. 


The Glories of the Cross. By A. C. Dixon, D.D. Large 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. (Uniform with “ Bright 
Side of Life’’ and ‘t Back to the Bible.’’) 


The Bright Side of Life. By A. C. Dixon, B.A., D.D., Pastor. 


of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Large 8vo., with portrait. Cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Missionary Prospect. With a Survey of the World’s — 
Missions. By Canon H. Robinson. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth boards, — 


3s. 6d. net. 


Back to the Bible: The Triumphs of Truth. By A. C. Dixon, 
B.A., D.D., and others. Large 8vo. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the Bible. Arranged in Simple Style for Young 
People. Demy 8vo. 620 pages. Eight beautiful pictures in 
colours, and more than roo other illustrations. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Gilt edges, bevelled boards, 4s. 6d. 


Partridge’s Children’s Annual. 


CoNDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF ‘' THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND.’ 


A handsome and attractive production, with cover printed in ten colours and 


varnished. Pictures in colour on every page throughout. Short stories by all 


the well-known writers. Paper boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. -Also in cloth 


boards at 5s. 


2s." 6d. each: 
“* Girls’ Imperial Library.” 


By Populay Authors. Large Crown 8vo. 330 pages. Six Illustrations 
printed in photo brown. Handsomely bound in Cloth Boards. 


(Books marked with an asterisk are also bound with Gilt edges, 3s, each.) 


“The Worst Girl in the School; or, The Secret Staff. By A. 
M. Irvine. 
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2s. 6d. each (continued). 


ees GIRLS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY’ (continued), 


*Curiosity Kate! By Florence Bone. 
A Wife Worth Winning. By C. E. C. Weigall. 
A Lost Inheritance; or, an Earl without an Earldom. By 
Scott Graham. 
*Study Number Eleven: A Tale of Rilton School. By Mar- 
_-garet Kilroy. 
*A Dav zhter of the West: or, Ruth Gwynnett, Schoolmistress. 
By Morice Gerard, 
Be css Girls ; ‘or, “The Man of the Family.” By Dorothea 
oore, 
*The Probationer. By A. M. Irvine. 
*Margot’s Secret; or, The Fourth Form at Victoria College. 
By Florence Bone. 
Far Above Rubies, By C. E. C. Weigall, Author of “A Wife 
Worth Winning.”’ 
*Old Readymoney’s Daughter. By L. T. Meade. 
*A ee of the Fourth. A Story for School Girls. By A. M. 
rvine. 
*Her Little Kingdom. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 
*Evan Grayle’s Daughters. By Isabel Suart Robson, Author 
of ‘The Fortunes of Eight,’’ etc. 
*The Lady of the Forest. By L. T. Meade. 
*Cliff House. A Story for School Girls. By A. M. Irvine. 
Those Berkeley Girls. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 
*The Heart of Una Sackville. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. 
*Carol Carew; or, An Act of Imprudence. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green, Author of '‘ The Three-Cornered House,’’ etc. 
Gladys’s Repentance ; or, Two Girls and a Fortune. By Edith 
C. Kenyon. 
Ursula; or, A Candidate for the Ministry. By Laura A. Barter- 
Snow. 
*Molly : The Story of a Wayward Girl. By Harriet E. Colville. 
Love’s Golden Thread. By Edith C. Kenyon. 
A Golden Dawn; or, The Heiress of St. Quentin. By Dorothea 
Moore. 
The Fortunes of Eight; or, The House in Harford Place. By 
Isabel Suart Robson. 
The Little Missis. By Charlotte Skinner. 
A Girl in a Thousand. By Edith C. Kenyon. 
Monica’s Choice. By Flora E. Berry. 
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2s. 6d. each (continued). 
The “True Grit?’ Series. 


Large Crown 8v0. 320. pages. Fully Illustrated. Handsomely Bound im 
Cloth Boards. 


(Books marked with an asterisk are also bound with Gilt edges, 3s. each.) 


Jack Rollock’s Adventures. By Hugh St. Leger. 
*Trapped in Tripoli! By Tom Bevan. Author of “Runners of 
Contraband,”’ etc. 
*Talford’s Last Term. By Harold Avery. ! 
*Out with the Buccaneers; or, The Treasure of the Snake, 
By Tom Bevan. 
*The Castaways of DisappointmentIsland. ByH.Escott-Inman 
*Cap’n Nat’s Treasure: A Tale of Old Liverpool. By Robert. ~ 
Leighton. = 
*The Secret Men. By Tom Bevan. ¥ 
*The Boy’s Life of Greatheart Lincoln. By W. Francis Aitken. 
Dick Dale, The Colonial Scout. By Tom Bevan. 
Animals Worth Knowing: True Stories of the Intelligence 
of Animals and Birds. By Jennie Chappell. 
*By Mountain, Moorland, River, and Shore. By T. Carreras. | 
With coloured and many other Illustrations. 
*By Summer Seas and Flowery Fields. By T. Carreras. 
*The Wild Lite of our Land. By T. Carreras. Uniform with ~~ 
the above. 
Nature in all her beauty and fascination is depicted in the 
above three books by word-pictures and charming coloured and 
other illustrations. 


Dead Man’s Land; or, The Adventures of Certain and Un- 
certain Whites and Blacks at Zimbambangwe, the Ancient Home 
of Gold. By Geo. Manville Fenn. . 


*Jungle and Stream; or, The Adventures of Two Boysin Siam. 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. 
*«Sandfly”; or, In the Indian Days. By F. B. Forester. 
*The Master of the Rebel First A Story of School Life. By 
J. Howard Brown. ey 
A Hero King: AStory of the Daysof King Alfred. By E.F.Pollard 
Stirring Sea Fights. A Book for British Boys. By J. Cuthbert 
Hadden. : : 4 
Sappers and Miners ; or, The Flood Beneath the Sea. By Geo. 
Manville Fenn. 


The Hidden City: A Story of Central America. By WalterC. 
Rhoades. = 
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LS 6d. each (continued). 


Pere He WOE GRID? SERIES (continued). 


The Scarlet Judges. A Tale of the Inquisition in the Nether- 
lands. By Eliza F. Pollard. 

By Seashore, Wood and Moorland. By Edward Step, F.L.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Wayside Flowers,’’ etc. 

*Rob Harlow’s Adventures: A Story of the Grand Chaco. By 
George Manville Fenn. 

A Boy of the First Empire. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 

_ Smoking Flax. By Silas K. Hocking. Twelve Illustrations. 
*Nature Walks and Talks. By T. Carreras. Large crown 
8vo. Many Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

The Boy’s Life of Nelson. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. Large 
Crown 8vo, 300 pages. Beautiful coloured frontispiece, and eight 
illustrations on art paper. 

*True Grit: A Story of Adventure in West Africa, By Harold 
Bindloss. Six Illustrations. 

*Cormorant Crag: A Tale of the Smuggling Days. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. Eight Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 

The Parting of the Ways. By J. L. Hornibrook. 

The Crystal Hunters: A Boy’s Adventure in the Higher Alps. 
By G. Manville Fenn. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Beautifully bound 
in cloth boards, and illustrated with more than 60 full-page and 
other engravings in both colour and black-and-white. Handsome 
cloth bound, 2s. 6d.; full gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of a Dodo. By G. E. Farrow. With 37 
Illustrations by Willie Pogany. Cloth gilt. 

Come, Break your Fast: Daily Meditations for a Year. By 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. Large Crown 8vo. 554 pages. With 
Portrait. Cloth boards. 

The Earnest Life. By Silas K. Hocking. Crown 8vo. 192 
pages, With portrait and autograph. Cloth boards. 

A Young Man’s Mind. By J. A. Hammerion. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra, gilt top. H 

Our Rulers from William the Conqueror to Edward VII. 
By J. Alexander. Foolscap 4to. Cloth gilt. 

The Great Siberian Railway: What I saw on my Journey. 
3y Dr. F. E. Clark. Crown 8vo. 213 pages. Sixty-five first-class 
lllustrations on art paper, and a Map. Handsomely bound. 

Chaplains at the Front. Incidents in the Life of a Chaplain 
during the Boer War, 1899-1900. By Owen Spencer Watkins. 
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252700: each (continued). 


Ferrar Fenton's Translations of the Holy Scriptures — 


in Modern English. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. each net. Paste Grain, 3s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. 1.—The Five Books of Moses. 

Vol. I.—The History of Israel. 

Vol. I1I].—The Books of the Prophets. 

Vol. 1V.—The Psalms, Solomon, and Sacred Writers. 
Vol. V.—The New Testament. 


The Complete Bible in Modern English, Incorporating the — 


above five volumes. Cloth extra, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


My Bible Picture Book. Contains 16 full-page coloured and 
many other Illustrations. With descriptive stories from the Old 
and New Testaments. Size 11 by 8 inches. In bright cloth binding. 

Following Jesus: A Bible Picture Book for the Young. Size, 
134 by 10 inches. Contains 12 beautifully coloured Old and New 
Testament Scenes, with appropriate letterpress by D.J.D. 

Brought to Jesus: A Bible Picture Book for Little Readers. 
Contains 12 New Testament Scenes, printed in colours. Size, 
134 by roinches. Handsome coloured boards. 


Bible Pictures and Stories : Old and New Testament. In one ~ 


Volume. Bound in cloth boards, with 89 full-page Illustrations. 

Potters: their Arts and Crafts. Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive. By John C. Sparks and Walter Gandy. Crown 8vo. 
Copiously Illustrated. Cloth extra. 


Victoria: Her Life and Reign. By Alfred E. Knight. Crown 
8vo. 384 pages. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


2S. each: 
The Home Library. 


Crown 8ve. 320 pages. Handsome Cloth Covers. Fully Illustrated. 
(Books marked with an asterisk are also bound with Gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each.) 
The Splendid Stars. By Florence E. Bone. 

The Three-Cornered House. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

A Study in Gold! By Grace Pettman. 
*Who Conquers? or, A Schoolboy’s Honour. By Florence Bone, 
From School to Castle. By Charlotte Murray. 

*Miss Elizabeth’s Family. By Kent Carr. 

*Hope Glynne’s Awakening. By Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 
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‘\ 2S each (continued), 
THE HOME. LIBRARY (continued). 


*The Call of Honour. By C. F. Argyll-Saxby. 

*Agnes Dewsbury. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 

A Lady of High Degree. By Jennie Chappell. 

Pepper & Co. A Story for Boys and Girls. By Esther E. Enock. 

eeata ades Three! A Story of the Canadian Prairies. By Argyll 

axby. 

The Fighting Lads of Devon; or,.In the Days of the Armada. 
By Wm. Murray. Graydon. 

*The Two Henriettas. By Emma Marshall. 

*Old Wenyon’s Will. By John Ackworth. 

*A Little Bundle of Mischief. By Grace Carlton. 

*By Creek and Jungle: Three Chums in the Wilds of Borneo. 
By John K. Leys. 

*A Gentleman be England: A Story of the Days of Sir Philip 
Sidney. By E. F. Pollard, 

*Dorothy; or, The Coombehurst Nightingale. By E. M. Alford. 
menreé Chums ; or, The Little Blue Heart. By E. M. Stooke. 

"Neath April Skies; or, Hope amid the Shadows. By Jennie — 
Chappell. 

*Helena’s Dower; or, A Troublesome Ward. By Eglanton 
Thorne. 
*True unto Death ; A Story of Russian Life. By E. F. Pollard. 

Love Conquereth. By Charlotte Murray. 

White Ivory and Black, and other Stories of Adventure by Sea 
and Land. By Tom Bevan, E. Harcourt Burrage, and John 
Higginson. 

*The Adventures of Don Lavington; or, In the Days of the 
Press Gang. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Brave Brothers; or, Young Sons of Providence. By E. M. Stooke. 
*The Moat House; or, Celia’s Deceptions. By Eleanora H. Stooke. 
*The White Dove of Amritzir: A Romance of Anglo-Indian 

Life. By E. F. Pollard. 

Neta Lyall. By Flora E. Berry, Author ‘of “In Small Corners.” 

The Better Part. By Annie S. Swan. 

Lights and Shadows of Forster Square. By Rev. E. H. 
Sugden, M.A. 

The Martyr of Kolin; A Story of the Bohemian Persecution. 
By H. O Ward. 

Morning Dew-Drops: A Temperance Text Book. By Clara 
Lucas Balfour. 
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2s. each (continued). 


THE HOME LIBRARY (continued). 


Mark Desborough’s Vow. By Annie S. Swan. 
My Dogs in the Northland. By Egerton R. Young. 288 pages. 
The Strait Gate. By Annie S.Swan. | aor 
Alfred the Great : The Father of the English. By Jesse Page. 


Library of Standard Works by Famous Atthoaa 


Crown 8vo. Bound in Handsome Cloth Boards. Well Illustrated. 
(Books marked with an asterisk are aiso bound with Gilt edges, 2s.6d.each). 
The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel — 
Hawthorne. \ 

The Young Fir Traders. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
A Book of Golden Deeds. By Charlotte Yonge. as 
*Julian Home. By F. W. Farrar. a 

Roland Yorke. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


= 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. ag 
*Harold : The Last of the Saxon Kings. By Bulwer Lytton. — . 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 4 
*Fric: or, Little by*Little. By F. W. Farrar. G a 
*St, Winifred’s, By the same Author. . 


The Fairy Book: Fairy Stories Re- told Anew. By Mrs. Craik, i. 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ - 


*Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
*The Schonberg-Cotta Family. By Mrs. Rundle Charles. } 
Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. By Norman Macleod. 3 
*From Log Cabin to White House; The Story of President 
Garfield. By W. M. Thayer. eee 
The Children of the New Forest. By Captain Marryat. 
The Starling. By Norman Macleod. 
*Hereward the Wake. By Charles Kingsley. 
The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. 
The Channings. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Ministering Children, By M. L. Charlesworth. 
Ministering Children : A Sequel. By the same Author. 
The Water Babies. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby., By @ 
Charles Kingsley. 
*Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
The Old Lieutenant and His Son. By Norman Macleod. 
Coral Island.. By RM. Ballantyne. 
Nettie’s Mission. By Alice Gray. 


By S.W. Partridge & Co., Ltd. II 


: 2s , each (continued). 
LIBRARY or STANDARD WORKS sy FAMOUS AUTHORS (contd.) 


Home Influence: A Tale for Mothers. By Grace Aguilar. 
_ The Gorilla Hunters. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
“What Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. — 
Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Melbourne House. By Susan Warner. 
“The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. 
*“Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
The Swiss Family Robinson : Adventures on a Desert Island. 
*Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By an Old Boy. 
“Little Women and Good Wives. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
The Wide, Wide World. By Susan Warner. 
Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 
“Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Webb. 
*The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. 


“ Great Deeds’ Series. 


Large Crown 8vo. 320 pages. Full of Illustrations. Handsomely bound 
in Cloth Boards. 2s. each. (Also with Gilt edges, 2s. Od. each.) 
’Mid Snow and Ice. Stories of Peril in Polar Seas. By C. D. 
Michael. 

Heroes of the Darkness. By J. Bernard Mannix. 

Stories of Self-Help, By John Alexander. 

Famous Boys: A Book of Brave Endeavour. By C. D. Michael. 

Noble Workers : Sketches of the Life and Work of Nine Noble 
Women. By Jennie Chappell. 

Heroes of our Empire: Gordon, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Havelock and Lawrence. 

Heroes who have Won their Crown: David Livingstone and 
John Williams. 

Great Works by Great Men. By F. M. Holmes. 

Brave Deeds for British Boys. By C. D. Michael. 

Two Great Explorers: The Lives of Fridtjof Nansen and 
Sir Henry M. Stanley. 

Heroes of the Land and Sea: Firemen and their Exploits, and 
the Lifeboat. 
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2S. each (continued). 


Bunyan’s Folk of To-day ; or, The Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. 
By Rev. J. Reid Howatt. Twenty Illustrations. Crown 8v0. 
Cloth extra. 

Bible Light for Little Pilgrims. A Coloured Scripture Picture 
Roll. “Contains 12 beautifully coloured Old and New Sabie 
Scenes, with appropriate texts. Mounted on Roller for Hanging. 

Bible Picture Roll. Contains a large Engraving of a Scripta 
Subject, with letterpress for each day inthe month. Mounted on 
Roller for hanging. a 

The Book of Books. The Bible, its Marvellous History and 
Triumphs. By Charles F. Bateman. 

The Story of Jesus. For Little Children. By Mrs. G. BE 
Morton. Large 8vo. 340 pages. Eight pictures in best style of 
colour-work, and many other Illustrations, Handsomely bound 
in cloth boards. » 

Love, Courtship, and Marriage. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A, 
Crown 8vo, 152 pages. Embellished cloth cover, 2s. net. i 


4 

* 

1si:Gd-seaen: : 

. ; 

The Up-to-Date Library a 
Of Thick Crown 8v0. Volumes. 320 pages. Many Illustrations. ‘ 

Cloth Boards, i 


(Books marked with an asterisk are also bound with gilt edges, 2s. each, e 


Crag Island; or, The Mystery of Val Stanlock. By W. Movad 
Graydon. 


‘A Girl’s Battle. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 


Edwin, the Boy Outlaw; or, The Dawn of Freedom in 
England. By J. Frederick Hodgetts. 


Stuart’s Choice; or, Castleton’s “ Prep.” By Charlotte Murrayal | 
*One of the Tenth, A Tale of the Royal Hussars. By Williams 


Johnston a 
Wardlaugh ; or, Workers Together. By Charlotte Murray. 3 
More than Money! By A. St. John Adcock. a 
Norman’s Nugget. By J. Macdonald Oxley. a 

*A Desert Scout : A Tale of Arabi’s Revolt. By Wm. Johnston, 
The Red Mountain of Alaska. By Willis Boyd Allen. | 
Coral: A Sea Waif and Her Friends. By Charlotte } Murray. 
Robert Aske: A Story of the Reformation. By E. F. Pollard, — 
The Lion City of Africa, By Willis Boyd Allen, 


Ae). 
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_ THE UP-TO-DATE LIBRARY (continued). 


ite ee anish Maiden : A Story of Brazil. By Emma E. Horni- 
rook. 
*The Boy from Cuba. A School Story. By Walter Rhoades. 
Through Grey to Gold. By Charlotte Murray. 
The Wreck of the Providence. By E. F. Pollard. 
*Dorothy’s Training. By Jennie Chappell. 
Manco, the Peruvian Chiéf. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
*Muriel Malone ; or, From Door to Door. By Charlotte Murray, 
A Polar Eden. By Charles R. Kenyon. 
Her Saddest Blessing. By Jennie Chappell. 
A Trio of Cousins: A Story of English Life in 1791. By Mrs. 
/  G. E. Morton. 
Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader. 
Grace Ashleigh. By Mary R. D. Boyd. 
Without a Thought; or Dora’s Discipline. By Jennie Chappell. 
Edith Oswald ; or, Living for Others. By Jane M. Kippen. 
A Bunch of Cherries. By J. W. Kirton. 
A Village Story. By Mrs, G. E. Morton. 
Eric Strong: Not Forgetting his Sisters. Bright and Original 
Talks to Boys and Girls. By Rev, Thos. Phillips, B A., of Blooms- 
bury Central Church, London. With autograph portrait, 


*The Eagle Cliff. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
More Precious than Gold. By Jennie Chappell. 
' The Slave Raiders of Zanzibar. By E. Harcourt Burrage. 
_ *Avice. A Story of Imperial Rome. By E. F. Pollard. 
The King’s Daughter. By “ Pansy.” 
The Foster Brothers; or, Foreshadowed. By Mrs. Morton, 
The Household Angel. By Madeline Leslie. 
A Way in the Wilderness. By Maggie Swan. 
Miss Elizabeth’s Niece. By M. S. Haycroft. 
The Man of the House. By “ Pansy.” 
Olive Chauncey’s Trust: A Story of Life’s Turning Points. 
By Mrs. E. R, Pitman, 
Three People. By “ Pansy.” 
Chrissy’s Endeavour. By “ Pansy.” 
*The Young Moose Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. 
Eaglehurst Towers. By Emma Marshall. 
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1s. 6d. each (continued). M4 


Uncle Mac, the Missionary. By Jean Perry. Six Illustrations 
by Wal. Paget on art paper. Cloth boards. wa 
Chilgoopie the Glad: A Story of Korea and her Children. By | 
Jean Perry. Eight Illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards. sat 
The Man in Grey ; : or, More about Korea. By Jean Perry. —— - 
More Nails for Busy Workers. By C. Edwards. Crown 8vo. 
196 pages. Cloth boards. : 
Queen Alexandra: the Nation’s Pride. By Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson. Crown 8vo. Tastefully bound. ts. 6d. net. | 
William McKinley: Private and President. By Thos. Com 
Meech. Crown 8vo. _ 160 pages, with Portrait. 1s. 6d. net. | 
Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. His Character, His Spirit, — 
Himself. By R. E. Speer. Cloth, Gilt top. 1s. 6d. net. 
Wellington: the Record of a Great Military Career. By A. E.~ 
Knight. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, with Portrait. 1s. 6d. net. 
James Flanagan: The Story of a Remarkable Career. By 
Dennis Crane. Fully Ilustrated. Cloth boards. 1s, 6d. net. | 


The British Boys’ Library. 


Fully Illustvated. Crown 8vo. 168 pages. Cloth extra, 


Barney Boy. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 

The Yellow Pup: A Story for Boys. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

The Crew of the Rectory. By M. B. Manwell. as 

The King’s Scouts. By William’ R. A. Wilson. 

Sauer John: A Story for Boy Scouts. By Evelyn Everett: 

Fen: 

Dick’s Daring; or, The Secret of Toulon. By A. H. Biggs. 

Through Flame and Flood. Stories of Heroism on Land and 
Sea. By C. D. Michael, ae 


Never Beaten! A Story of a Boy’s Adventures in Cana 
By E. Harcourt Burrage, Author of ‘‘ Gerard Mastyn,”’ etc. 


Noble Deeds: Stories of Peril and Heroism, Edited by C. D. 
Michael. 


Armour Bright. The Story of a Boy’s Battles. By Lucy Taylor. 


Missionary Heroes : Stories of Heroism on the Missionary Field. 
By C. D. Michael. : 


Brown Al; or, A Stolen Holiday. By E. M. Stooke. 
Robin the Rebel. By H. Louisa Bedford. 
Success : Chats about Boys who have Won it. By C. D. Michael. 
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The British Girls Library. 


The Girls of St. Ursula’s, 


15 
1s. 6d. each (continued), 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Cloth extra. 
A Story of School Life. By M. B. 


Manwell 


The Little Heroine. 


By Brenda Girvin. 


Alison’s Quest; or, The Mysterious Treasure. By Florence E. 


F Bone 
Little Gladwise. 
A Family of Nine! 


The Story of a Waif. 
By E. C. Phillips. 


By Nellie Cornwall. 


Alice and the White Rabbit : Their Trips Round about London. 


By Brenda Girvin. 


The Tender Light of Home. 


By Florence Wilmot. 


Friendless Felicia: or, A Little City Sparrow. By Eleanora 


H. Stooke. 


Keziah in Search ot a Friend. By Noel Hope. 


Rosa’s Mistake; or, The Chord of Self. 


Whiting. 


By Mary Bradford- 


Salome’s Burden; or, The Shadow on the Home. By Eleanora 


H. Stooke. 
Granny’s Girls. 
The Gipsy Queen. 


By M. B. Manwell. 
By Emma Leslie. 


Book Lover’s Library. 


With beautiful coloured frontispiece, illustrated title page and other illustrations. 


Art Binding. 


By F.W Farrar. 
By Mrs. Henry 


By R. D. Black- 
By 


JuLian Home. 

ROLAND YORKE. 
Wood, 

Lorna Doone. 
moore. 

A Book oF GOLDEN DEEDS 
Charlotte Yonge. 


Tue LittLe Duke. By thesame 


Author. : 
Setr-Herp. By Samuel Smiles. 
Harotp; or, the Last of the 


Saxon Kings. By Bulwer Lytton. 


Eric; or, Littleby Little. By F, 
W. Farrar. 

Sr. WiniFreps. By the same 
Author. 

Tue Heroes. By Charles 


Kingsley. 


7s. 6d. each, net. 

ALICE 
Lewis Carroll. 

Joun Ha.irax, GENTLE 
Mrs. Craik. 

Grimm's Fairy TALgEs. 


WeEstwarD Ho! By 


Kingsley. 


By Louisa M, Alcott, 
HEREWARD THE 
Charles Kingsley 
UnccLe Tom's CABIN, 
Stowe. 


IN WONDERLAND, 


WAKE. 


By 


MAN. By 


Hans ANDERSEN’S Fairy TALES. 


Charles 


Tom Brown’s SCHOOLDAYS. 
LitTLeE WOMEN ANDGOoOD WIVEs. 


By 
By, Hiab 
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1s. 6d. each (continued). 
Popular Missionary Biographies. 

ek SBE AL ERB ER ShE ES EEN 

Large Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Cloth extra. Fully Illustrated. 


J. G. Paton: The Man and His Mission. By C. D. Michael. 


Timothy Richard, D.D., the Apostle of Literature in China. 


By Rev. B. Reeve. 


George Augustus Selwyn: The Pioneer Bishop of New Zealand. — 


By Frank W. Boreham. 
James Hannington: Bishop and Martyr. By C. D. Michael. 


Two Lady Missionaries in Tibet: Miss Annie R. Taylor and 
Dr. Susie Rijnhart Moyes. By Isabel S. Robson. 


Dr. Laws of Livingstonia. By Rev. J. Johnston. 
Grenfell of Labrador. By Rev. J. Johnston. 
Johan G. Oncken: His Life and Work. By Rev. J. Hunt Cooke. 


— 


James Chalmers, Missionary and Explorer of Rarotonga and | 


New Guinea. By William Robson. 


Griffith John, Founder of the Hankow Mission, Central China. 
By William Robson. 


Robert Morrison : The Pioneer of Chinese Missions. By William 


J. Townsend. 
Captain Allen Gardiner: Sailor and Saint. By Jesse Page. 


The Congo for Christ: The Story of the Congo Mission. By 
Rev. J. B. Myers. 


David Brainerd, the ppposte to the North-American Indians. 
By Jesse Page, F.R.G 


David Livingstone. By Arthur Montefiore-Brice. 


Af 


John Williams: The Martyr Missionary of Polynesia. By Rev, 


James Ellis. 


Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


Missionary Heroines in Eastern Lands. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
Henry Martyn: His Life and Labours. By Jesse Page. 


Robert Moffat: The Missionary Hero of Kuruman. By David 
J. Deane. 
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“ls. Od. “each (continued). 


POPULAR MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES (continwed). 


Samuel Crowther : The Slave Boy who became Bishop of the 
Niger. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 


Bishop Patteson: The Martyr of Melanesia. By same Author. 


William Carey : The Shoemaker who became the Father and 
Founder of Modern Missions. By Rey. J. B. Myers, 


John Wesley. By Rev. Arthur Walters. 


From Kafir Kraal to Pulpit: The Story of Tiyo Soga, First 
Ordained Preacher of the Kafir Race. By Rev. H. T. Cousins. 


Japan: and its People. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 
James Calvert ; or, From Dark to Dawn in Fiji. By R. Vernon. 


Thomas J. Comber: Missionary Pioneer to the Congo. By 
Rev. J. B. Myers. 


The Christianity of the Continent. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 


Missionaries I have Met, and the Work they havé Done, 
By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 


Popular Biographies. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. Fully Illustrated. 


Women of Worth. Sketches of the Lives of the Queen of 
Roumania (‘‘ Carmen Sylva''), Frances Power Cobbe, Mrs. J. R. 
Bishop, and Mrs. Bramwell Booth. By Jennie Chappell. 


Women who have Worked and Won. The Life Story of 
Mrs. Spurgeon, Mrs. Booth-Tucker, F. R. Havergal, and Kkamabai. 
By Jennie Chappell. 


Noble Work by Noble Women: Sketches of the Lives of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Sarah Rob- 
inson, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Gladstone. By Jennie Chappell. 


Four Noble Women and their Work: Sketches of the Life and 
Work of Frances Willard, Agnes Weston, Sister Dora, and Catherine 
Booth, By Jennie Chappell. 


Florence Nightingale: The Wounded Soldier’s Friend. By 
Eliza F. Pollard. 
F B 
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1s. 6d. each (continued). 
POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES (continued). 


Four Heroes of India. Clive, Warren Hastings, Havelock, — 
Lawrence. By F. M. Holmes. d 


General Gordon: The Christian Soldier and Hero. By G. 
Barnett Smith. 


C. H. Spurgeon : His Life and Ministry. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. : 


Two Noble Lives: John Wicliffe, the Morning Star of the © 
Reformation; and Martin Luther, the Reformer. By David J. 
Deane. 208 pages. ‘Z 

Heroes and Heroines of the Scottish Covenanters. By — 
J. Meldrum Dryerre, LL.B, F.R.G.S. ee 


John Knox and the Scottish Reformation. By G. Barnett — 


Smith. —_ 
George Muller: The Modern Apostle of Faith. By Fred G. ~ 
Warne. | 


Life-Story of Ira D. Sankey, The Singing Evangelist. By 
David Williamson. ; 


Great Evangelists, and the Way God has Used Them. ; : 
By Jesse Page. 


John Bright: Apostle of Free Trade. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. — 


The Two Stephensons. By John Alexander. oe 
J. Passmore Edwards: Philanthropist. By E. Harcourt Burrage. 


Philip Melancthon : The Wittemberg Professor and Theologian - 
of the Reformation. By David ] Deane. 


W 

- 

The Slave and His Champions: Sketches of Granville Sharp, — 
Thomas Clarkson, William Wilberforce, and Sir T. F. Buxton. © 
By C. D. Michael. 7 


The Marquess of Salisbury: His Inherited Characteristicsya 
Political Principles, and Personality. By W. F. Aitken. i 


Joseph Parker, D.D.: His Life and Ministry. By Albert ~ 
Dawson. 


Hugh Price Hughes. By Rev. J. Gregory Mantle. 


R. J. Campbell, M.A. ; Minister of the City Temple, London. 
By Charles T. Bateman. 


Dr. Barnardo: “The Foster-Father of Nobody’s Children.” By 
Rev. J H. Batt. ag 


‘9 
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1S, 6d. each (continued). 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES (continued). 


W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 3 Editor and Preacher. By Jane 
Stoddart. 


F. B. Meyer : His Life and Work. By M. Jennie Street. 
John Clifford, M.A., B.Sc. LL.D., D.D. By Chas. T. Bateman. 


Thirty Years in the East End. A Marvellous Story of Mission 
Work... By W. Francis Aitken. 


Alexander Maclaren, D.D.: The Man and His Message. By 
Rev. John C. Carlile. 


Lord Milner. By W. B. Luke. 
Lord Rosebery, Imperialist. By J. A. Hammerton. 


Joseph Chamberlain: A Romance of Modern Politics. By 
Arthur Mee. 


“Picture ‘Books. 


Size, 10% x 8k inches. With 6 charming coloured plates, and beautifully 
printed in colours throughout. For bulk and quatity these books are 
exceptional, Handsume coloured covers, with cloth bucks. 1s. 6d. each. 


Off We Go! 
Follow my Leader! 


1s. each. 


First Steps to Nursing. A Handbook for Nursing Candidates. 
By Mabel Cave. 

The Chief Scout: The Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. By W. Francis Aitken. 

Golden Words for Every Day. By M. Jennie Street. rs. 

Novelties, and How to Make Them: Hints and Helps 
in providing occupation for Children's Classes. Compiled by 
Mildred Duff. Full of illustrations. Cloth boards, 1s. 


In Defence of the Faith: The Old Better than the New. 
By Rev. F. B. Meyer. Cloth Boards, rs. net. 

Ingatherings : A Dainty Book of Beautiful Thoughts. Compiled 
by E. Agar. Cloth boards, ts. net. Paper covers, 6d. net. 

The New Cookery of Unproprietary Foods. By Eustace 
Miles, M.A. 192 pages. Is. net. 


me) oe 
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. 1s. each (continued). Re % 

Books for Christian Workers. % 


Large Crown 16mo. 128 pages. Chastely bound in Cloth Boards. 1s. each — 


The Home Messages of Jesus. By Charlotte Skinner. 4 


Deeper Yet: Meditations for the Quiet Hour. By Clarence E.@ 
Eberman. 


4 
The Master’s Messages to Women. By Charlotte Skinner. 
Royal and Loyal. Thoughts on the Two-fold Aspect of the 

if 
‘* 


Christian Life. By Rev. W. H. Griffith-Thomas. 
Thoroughness: Talks to Young Men. By Thain Davidson, D.D. 


The Overcoming Life. By Rev. E. W. ees 

Some Deeper Things. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Steps to the Blessed Life. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Daybreak in the Soul. By Rev. E. W. Moore. 

The Temptation of Christ. By C. Arnold Healing, M.A. 
For Love’s Sake. By Charlotte Skinner. 


(Owes 
yt 


ae Ss Care a Dl a a a ae 5 ie 


One Shilling Reward Books. 


Fully Illustvated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 


Iredale Minor. A School Story for Boys. By Meredith Fletcher. 


Kitty’s Enemy; or, The Boy next Door. By Eleanora He 
Stooke. : 


Crackers. The Story of a Little Monkey. By May Wynne. 
Tommy and the Owl. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

A Fair Reward: The Story of a Prize. By Jennie Chappell. 
Jeffs’ Charge: A Story of London Life. By Charles Herbert. 
The Making of Ursula. By Dorothea Moore. ‘ 
Jimmy: The Tale of a Little Black Bear. By May Wynne. 4 
“Tubby”; or, Right about Face. By J. Howard Brown. : ; 


By S. W. Partridge & Co., Ltd. ai 


1s. each (continued). 
ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS (continued). 


Alan’s Puzzle; or, The Bag of Gold. By F. M. Holmes. 
Auntie Amy’s Bird Book. By A. M. Irvine. 


Billy’s Hero; or, The Valley: of Gold. A Story of Canadian 
Adventure. By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. 


The Straight Road. By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, 
One Primrose Day. By Mrs. Hugh St. Leger. 
The Reign of Lady Betty. By Kent Carr. 
_ The Whitedown Chums. By Jas. H. Brown, by 
Sweet Nancy. By L. T. Meade. 
Little Chris the Castaway. By F. Spenser. 
All Play and No Work. By Harold Avery. 


Always Happy; or, The Story of Helen Keller. By Jennie 
Chappell. 


Cola Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. By Mrs. Craik. 
Harold; or, Two Died for Me. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 
Indian Life in the Great North-West. By Egerton R. Young. 


Jack the Conqueror; or, Difficulties Overcome. By 
Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 


Lost in the Backwoods. By Edith C. Kenyon. 
The Little Woodman and his Dog Cesar. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Roy’s Sister; or, His Way and Hers. By M. B. Manwell. 


George & Co.; or, The Chorister of St. Anselm’s. By Spencer 
T. Gibb. 
Ruth’s Roses. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 


Bessie Drew; or, The Odd Little Girl. By Amy Manifold. 
Sunshine and Snow. By Harold Bindloss. 

True Stories of Brave Deeds. By Mabel Bowler. 

The Fairyland of Nature. By J. Wood Smith. 


Pets and their Wild Cousins: New and True Stories of 
Animals, "By Kev. |}. Isabell, FOES: 


Other Pets and their Wild Cousins, By Rev. J. Isabell, F.E.S, 
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1s. each (continued). 


Nature Subjects. By T. Carreras. 


i Copiously illustrated by Drawings and Photographs from Nature, is ye 
Author, and with Coloured Plate. 

The Mountain. 
The Moorland. 
The River. 
The Shore. 
The Pond. 
The Wood. 
The Hedge. 
The Meadow. 


Eight books, 1s. eache 


Partridge’s Shilling Library. : 
Crown 8vo. 136 pages. Illustrations printed on Art Paper. A Splendit 
Series of Stories for Adults. 

Penlune. A Story of a Cornish Village. By S. E. Burrow. 

For Coronet or Crown? By Grace Pettman. 
Friend or Foe? ByS. E. Burrow. 

Nance Kennedy. By L. T. Meade. ee 

‘ Robert Musgrave’s Adventure: A Story of Old Geneva. By 

Deborah Alcock. ~ 

The Taming of the Rancher: A Story of Western Canadé 

_ By Argyll Saxby. 

“Noodle”: From Barrack Room to Mission Field. By S. E 


Burrow. 
The Lamp in the Window. By Florence E. Bone. 
BRL as Out of the Fog. By Rev. J. Isabell, F.E.S. 


: Fern Dacre; A Minster Yard Story. By Ethel Ruth Boddy. - 
Through Sorrow and Joy: A Protestant Story. By M.A.R. 


: bo each net. 

Crown 8vo. 192 pages. Stiff Paper Covers, 1s. each net. Cloth Boara 
1s. 6d. each net. (Not Iliustvated). 

Partridge’s Temperance Reciter. 

Partridge’s Reciter of Sacred and Religious Pieces, — 

Partridge’s Popular Reciter. Old Favourites and New. 

Partridge’s Humorous Reciter. 
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Ss each (continued). 
Cheap Reprints of Popular Books for the Young. 


Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth Boards, 1s. each. 

Well Done! ‘Stories of Brave Endeavour. By C, D. Michael. 

The Pigeon’s Cave. A Story ofthe Great Orme. ByJ.S.Fletcher. 

Heroines: True Tales of Brave Women. By C. D. Michael. 

The Canal Boy who Became President. By F.T.Gammon. 

Zillah, the Little Dancing Gin. By Mrs. Hugh St. Leger. 

The Lads of Kingston. <A Tale of a Seaport Town. By J. 
Capes Story. 

Jack, the Story of a Scapegrace. By E. M. Bryant. 

Patsie’s Bricks. By L. S. Mead. 

Kathleen ; or, A Maiden’s Influence. By Julia Hack. 

Her Bright To-morrow. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 

Patsy’s Schooldays; or, The Mystery Baby. By Alice M. Page. 

Dick’s Chum. By M. A. Paull. 

Mousey; or, Cousin Robert’s Treasure. By E, H. Stooke. 

Marigold’s Fancies. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

The Thane of the Dean. A Story of the Time of the Conqueror. 
By Tom Bevan. 

Nature’s Mighty Wonders. By Rev. Richard Newton. 

Hubert Ellerdale: A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe. By W. 
Oak Ihind. 

The Maid of the Storm. A Story of a Cornish Village. By 
Nellie Cornwall. 

Philip’s Inheritance ; or, Into a Far Country. By F. Spenser. 

Hoyle’s Popular Ballads and Recitations. By William Hoyle. 

Heroes All! A Book of Brave Deeds. By C. D. Michael. 

The Old Red Schoolhouse. By Frances H. Wood. 

Christabel’s Influence. By J. Goldsmith Cooper. 

Deeds of Daring. By C. D. Michael. 

Everybody’s Friend. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

The Bell Buoy. By F. M. Holmes. 

Vic: A Book of Animal Stories. By A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Nella; or, Not My Own. By Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 

Blossom and Blight. By M. A. Paull. 

Aileen. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 

Satisfied. By Catherine Trowbridge. 

A Candle Lighted by the Lord. By Mrs. E. Ross. 

The Adventures of Ji. By G. E. Farrow, Author of “The 
Wallypug of Why.” 
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is each (Gonbindeay ae 
CHEAP REPRINTS OF POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 4 
Bs 


(continued). a) 
A Mysterious Voyage; or, The Adventures of a Dodo. By ‘ea 
G. E. Farrow. oe 


Alice Western’s Blessing. By Ruth Lamb. if 
Tamsin Rosewarne and ‘Her Burdens, By Nellie Cornwall. Bs 
Marigold. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. og 
Jack’s Heroism. By Edith C. Kenyon. ie 
The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By L. T. Meade. ae 
Ellerslie House : A Book for Boys. By Emma Leslie. “3 
Like a Little Candle; or, Bertrand’s Influence. By Mrs. — 
Haycraft. ’ 
The Dairyman’s Daughter. By Legh Richmond. 
Bible Jewels. By Rev. Dr. Newton. 
Bible Wonders. By the same Author. , 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 416 pages. Eight 
coloured and 46 other Illustrations. : 


Our Duty to Animals. By Mrs. C. Bray. 


Everyone's Library. 


A ve issue of Standard Works in a cheap form, containing from 320 to — 
500 pages, printed in the best style, with Illustrations on art babes i 
and tastefully bound in Cloth Boards. 1s. each. 


The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

The Young Fir Traders. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

John Ploughman’s Talk. By C. H. Spurgeon. 

Julian Home. By F. W. Farrar. ; 

Roland Yorke. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

The Little Duke. By Charlotte Yonge. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. By-the same Author. 


Bn os tn ee aie ye < 
Sek Rt. pe Oe x : 


Nettie’s Mission. By Alice Gray. of 
Harold : The Last of the Saxon Kings. By Bulwer Lytton. be 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. ‘a 
Self Help: Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samuel 

Smiles. f 
Eric : or, Little by Little. By F. W. Farrar. 4 
St. Winifred’s. By the same Author. f 


+ 


The Fairy Book: Fairy Stories Retold Anew. By Mrs. Craik, 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 


j 
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1s. each (continued). 


_ EVERYONE’S LIBRARY (continued). 


“Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 

The Schonberg-Cotta Family. By Mrs. Rundle Charles. 
Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. By Norman Macleod. 
The Strait Gate. By Annie S. Swan. 

Mark Desborough’s Vow. By Annie S. Swan. 

Better Part. By the same Author. 

From Log Cabin to White House. By W. M. Thayer. 
The Gorilla Hunters. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Webb. 
The Starling. By Norman Macleod. 

The Children of the New Forest. By Captain Marryat, 
Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair. By Frances Browne. 
Hereward the Wake. By Charles Kingsley. 

The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. 

Ministering Children. By M. L. Charlesworth. 
Ministering Children: A Sequel. By the same Author. 
Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Channings. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Melbourne House. By Susan Warner. 

Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 

The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. 

What Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. 

Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. 

Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. 

The Water Babies. By the same Author. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. By the Brothers Grimm. 

The Coral Island. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 

Little Women and Good Wives. wy Louisa M. Alcott. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By an Old Bev. 

The Wide, Wide World. By Susan Warner. 

Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By H. B. Stowe. 

The Old Lieutenant and His Son, By Norman Macleod. 
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1s. each (continued). 
New Series of One Shilling Picture Books. 


Coloured and numerous other illustrations. Handsomely bound in Pape 
Boards, covers printed in 10 colours and varnished. 
Pets and Playmates. 
Sunshine for Showery Days. tz 
Off to Playland. ja 
Pictures from Playland. By Aunt Ethel. fi 
Merry Moments, By Uncle Maurice. 
Daisyland! A Picture Book for Boys and Girls. By Aunt Ruth. 
Playmates. By Uncle Maurice. seg 
Frolic and Fun: Pictures and Stories for Everyone. By Aunt = 


Ruth. 
My Dollies’ A.B.C. By Uncle Jack. 
Holiday Hours in Animal Land. By Uncle Harry. 


Animal Antics! By the Author of “In Animal Land with Loui 
Wain.” : ; % 


In Animal Land with Louis Wain. 


Scripture Picture Books. 


Old Testament Heroes. By Mildred Duff. 


Feed My Lambs. Fifty-two Bible Stories and Pictures. By th 
Author of ‘‘ The Friends of Jesus."’ ee! 


Bible Pictures and Stories: Old Testament. By D.J.D.— 


Bible Pictures and Stories: New Testament. By James 
Weston and D.J.D. Be 


The Life of Jesus. By Mildred Duff. 112 pages. 


Commendations from all parts of the world have reached 
Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. upon the excellence of their — 
Picture Books. The reading matter is high-toned, helpful, and — 
amusing, exactly adapted to the requirements of young folks; 
while the Hlustrations are by first-class artists, and the paper is 
thick and durable. Bound in attractive coloured covers, they 
form a unique series. Yes 
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Yd. each. 
Ninepenny Series of Illustrated Books. 


96 pages. Crown Svo. Lllustvated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 


Letty; or, The Father of the Fatherless. By H. Clement. 
Caravan Cruises: Five Children in a Caravan. By Phil Ludlow. 
Crown Jewels. By Heather Gray. 
Daring-and Doing: True Stories of Brave Deeds. By Mrs. 
_ Crosbie-Brown. 
The Children of Cherryholme. By M. S. Hayeraft. 
Twice Saved! By E. M, Waterworth. 
Willie’s Battles and How He Won Them. By E. M. Kendrew. 
Into a Sunlit Harbour. By M. I. Hurrell. 
Dick Lionheart. By Mary Rowles Jarvis. 
A Regular Handful : or, Ruthie’s Charge. By Jennie Chappell. 
Little Bunch’ s Charge ; or, Trueto Trust. By Nellie Cornwall. 
_ Mina’s Sacr ifice ; or, The Old Tambourine. By Helen Sawer. 
Our Den. By E. M. Waterworth. 
Only a Little Fault!) By Emma Leslie. 
Marjory ; or, What would Jesus Do? By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 
The Little Slave Girl. By Eileen Douglas. 
Out of the Straight; or, The Boy who Failed and the Boy 
who Succeeded. By Noel Hope. 
' Bob and Bob’s Baby. By Mary E. Lester. 
Grandmother’s Child. By Annie S. Swan. 
The Little Captain : A Temperance Tale. By Lynde Palmer. 
-Love’s Golden Key. By Mary E. Lester. 
Mystery of Marnie. By Jennie Chappell. 
Secrets of'the Sea. By Cicely Fulcher. 
For Lucy’s Sake. By Annie S. Swan. 
Giants and How to Fight Them. By Dr. Newton. 
How Paul’s Penny became a Pound. By Mrs. Bowen. 
_ How Peter’s Pound became a Penny. By the same Author. 
A Sailor’s Lass. By Emma Leslie. 
Robin’s Golden Deed. By Ruby Lynn. 
Dorothy’s Trust. By Adela Frances Mount. 
His Majesty’s Beggars. By Mary E. Ropes. 
Polly’s Hymn; or, Travelling Days. By J. S. Woodhouse. 
Frank Burleigh: or, Chosen to be a Soldier. By Lydia Phillips. 
Lost Muriel; or, A Little Girl’s Influence. By C. J. A. Opper- 
mann. 


¢ 
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Od. each ‘neue 
NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS Cae ioe 


Kibbie & Co. By Jennie Chappell. 
Brave Bertie. By Edith C. Kenyon. 
Marjorie’s Enemy: A Story of the Civil War of 1644: ‘By ‘ 
Adams. es 
Lady Betty’s Twins. By E. M. Waterworth. ae 
A Venturesome Voyage. By F. Scarlett Potter. 
Grannie’s Treasures: and how they helped her. 
Tiddeman. 
Faithful Friends. By C. A. Mercer. 
Only Roy. By E. M. Waterworth and Jennie Chagall 
Aunt Armstrong’s Money. By Jennie Chappell. ree, 
The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and Her Charge. — 


Birdie’s Benefits; or, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
Ethel Ruth Body. 


Carol’s Gift; or, “What Time I am Afraid I will Trust 
Theew: By Jennie Chappell. 


Cripple George; or, God has a Plan for Every Man. A Ter 
perance Story. By John W. Kneeshaw. 


Cared For; or, The Orphan Wanderers. By Mrs. C. E. Bow 
A Flight with the Swallows. By Emma Marshall. 
The Five Cousins. By Emma Leslie. * 
How a Farthing Made a Fortune; or, Honesty is the 
Policy. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 


John Blessington’s Enemy: A Story of Life in South Africa, 
By E. Harcourt Burrage. We 


John Oriel’s Start in Life. By Mary Howitt. 
The Man of the Family. By Jennie Chappell. 
Rob and !; or, By Courage and Faith. By C. A. Mercer. 
Won from the Sea. By E. C. Phillips (Mrs. H. B. Looker). 


6d. each. 


Devotional Classics. 


A New Series of Devotional Books by Standard Authors. Well printed 
good paper. Size 64 by 4} inches. Beautifully bound in Cloth Boar 
6d. each, net. ; Leather, 1s. 6d. each, net. (Not illustrated). 

The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis. 

The Holy War. By John Bunyan. : e 
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hh 6d. each AS 
New Series of Sixpenny Picture Books. 


Crown 4to. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. 


Handsomely bound in Paper Boards, with cover printed in ten colours, 


Ride-a-Cock-Horse! 


By Maurice Partridge. 


Dolly-Dimple’s Picture Book. 


By Aunt Ethel. 


Our Tea Party! By Aunt Ruth. 


_. Little Miss Muffett. 
* Sunnylock’s Picture Book. 


By Aunt Ethel. 


By Aunt Ruth. 


Ring o’ Roses. . By Uncle Jack. 
Little Snowdrop’s Bible Picture Book. 
Sweet Stories Retold. A Bible Picture Book. 


Bible Stories. 
Stories of Old. 
Sunday Stories. 
Coming to Jesus. 


Four Bible Picture Books with 
coloured illustrations. 


The “Red Dave” Series. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Boards. 


Well Illustrated. 


’ Susie’s SACRIFICE; or, A Fair 
Inheritance. By B. H. M. Walker. 

_ Quits! A Story of a Schoolboy 
Feud. By Maurice Partridge. ‘ 


“Be FrepareD!’’ By C. F. 

| Argyll-Saxby. 
_A Dovuste Victory. The Story 
of a Knight Errant. By Maurice 


Partridge. 
~MINNIE’s BirTHDAY SroRY; or, 


What the Brook Said. By Mrs. 
Bowen. 
Evsie’s SacriFIcE. By Nora C. 
; Usher 
TimFy Sikes: Gentleman. By 
| Kent Carr, 


Greypaws: The Astonishing Ad- 
ventures of a Field Mouse. By Paul 
Creswick. 


THE SQuIRE’S YOUNG FOLK. By 
Eleanora H. Stooke. 

THE CHRISTMAS CHILDREN: A 
Story of the Marshes. By Dorothea 
Moore. 

Tue LittTLtE WOODMAN AND HIS 
Dog Cesar. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Brave  Toviak. By Argyll- 

Saxby. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHYLLIS. 
By Mabel Bowler. 

A Prucxy CHap. 
Slade. 

FARTHING Dips; or What can I 
do? By J. S. Woodhouse. 

Roy CarprENTER’S Lesson. By 
Keith Marlow. 

GeERALD’s GuarpIAN. By Charles 
Herbert, 


By Louie 


LY 
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THE“ RED DAVE" SERIES (continued.) 


WHERE A QUEEN ONCE DWELT. 
By Jetta Vogel. 


Buy Your OWN CHERRIES. 

Lerr in Cuarce, and other 
Stories. 

Two LitrLe GIRLS AND WHAT 
They did. 

THE IstanD Home. 

Curissy's TREASURE. 

Dick anp His DONKEY. 

Come Home, MoTHER. 

**Roast Potatoes!’' A Temper- 


ance Story. By Rev. S. N. Sedg- 
wick, M 


RED sea : or What Wilt Thou 


have Me todo? 

Atmost Lost. By Amethyst. 
JerptHau's Lass. By Dorothea 
Moore. 
Kitty KING. 
Knight. 
THE Duck Famity RoBInson. 

By A.M. T. 


By iMrs. Hig, 


Ad. each. 
The Young Folks’ Library 


Of Cloth Bound Books. With Coloured Frontispiece. 64 pages. 
Handsome Cloth Covers. : 


Well Illustrated. 


LitTLE JACK THRUSH. 
A LirtLe Boy's Toys. 
THE PEARLY GATES. 
Tue LITTLE WoopMan. 


‘His Caprain. 


Sergeant. 


“In A MINUTE!” Gee Kei 


low. 


WILLIE THE War. 
Herbert. 


A Littte Town Mouse. 
A THREEFOLD ee : 


Of tte ByBeal. Romanes. . de 


Littte Tim anp His Pict 
By Beatrice Way. % 


THe Conjurer's WAND. 
Hentietta S. Streatfeild. 


ENEMIES: a Tale for L: 
and Lassies. . 


CHERRY TREE Pract, 


and its Fruits, | 
Lost IN THE SNOW, © 


RoNALD’s REASON, 
A BRIGHT IDEA. 
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*\Sdieach. 
New “< Pretty Gift Book”? Series. 


With Beautiful Coloured Frontispiece, and many othey Illustrations. 
Paper Boards, Covey printed in eight Colours and Varnished, 3d. each. 
Size, 6 by 5 inches. 


_ Jack AND JILL’s Picture Book. 
Lapy - Brrp’s 
a Stories. 
PLAYTIME JoyS FOR GIRLS AND 
Boys. 
~Dotty’s Picture Book. 


PICTURES AND 


By THE SEA. 

ToBy anpD Kit’s ANIMAL Book. 
(0 PETS} ANDES PICKLESA. 

Oor LitrLe Pets’ ALPHABET. 
BIBLE STORIES--OLD TESTAMENT. 
BIBLE STORIES--NEW TESTAMENT. 


Paternoster Series of Popular Storres. 


_ Anentively New Series of Books, Medium 8vo. in size, 32 pages, fully Illustrated. 
Cover daintily printed in two Colours, 1d. each. Titles as follows : 


_ Joun ProuGuMAn’s Tack. (Part 
I.) By C. H. Spurgeon. 


~ROBERT MuSGRAVE’S ADVENTURE. 
By Deborah Alcock. 


- Fmpy Scraces; or, A Clumsy 
Foot may Tread True. By A. Buck- 
land. 


Harotp; or, Two Died for Me. 
F By Laura Barter-Snow. 


**NoopLe!’’ From Barrack Room 
to Mission Field. By S. E. Burrow. 


Two Little Girts aNnD WHaT 
they Did. By T. S. Arthur. 


\ Tue Litre Captain. By Lynde 


4 Palmer. 
_ True Stories oF Brave DEEDS. 
- By Mabel Bowler. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
Tue DairyMan’s DAUGHTER. 


_ Ropin’s GOLDEN DEED. By 
Ruby Lynn. 


' THe BASKET OF FLOWERS. 


= 


= 


Buy Your Own Cuerrigs. . By 
John Kirton. 

JENNETT Crace: A Story of the 
Time of the Plague. By M. Wright. 

Tue Gipsy QuEEN. By Emma 
Leslie. 

A CANDLE LIGHTED BY THE Lorp. 
By Mrs. Ross. 

GRANDMOTHER’S CHILD. By 
Annie S. Swan. 

THE BABES IN THE BASKET; or, 
Daph and her Charge. 

Tue LITTLE PRINCESS OF TOWER 
Hill. By L. T. Meade. 

THROUGH SORROW AND Joy, By 
M.A.R. 

Tue LITTLE WooDMAN AND HIS 
Dog Czsar. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Dick anp HIS Donkey. By Mrs. 

Bowen. 
THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE. One Penny Monthly. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 2s. per ann. post free. ; 


\THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 
This Magazine contains 28 pages of illustrations and letterpress, re- 
viewing the progress of Christian thought and activity, and is per- 


manently contributed to by the best Evangelical authors of the day. — 


It is an indispensable Magazine to every Christian worker. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN Oné Peany Montana’ 


AND HOME MONTHLY. 1s, 6d. per annum post free. 
A Unique Publication. 


Tue Rr. Hon. THomas Burt, P.C., M.P., says:—“ I should like to see THE 
BRITISH WORKMAN in the home of every working man; it certainly deserves to be."’ 
“* § wonderful pennyworth.”—C. K. S. in ‘* The Sphere.” 


THE FAMILY FRIEND: Anitlustrated Magazine for every home 


One Penny Monthly; 1s. 6d. per annum, post free anywhere. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND has published some of the best work of 
ANNIE S. Swan, Siras K. Hockine, LILL1AS CAMPBELL DavipDson, 


KATHARINE Tynan, Morice GerarbD, E. EvERETT-GREEN, SCOTT ~ 


GraHaM, etc. It is the mother’s companion and the growing girl’s 


delight. No home is complete without it. 


The King of Papers for all Boys and Girls. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. Ohe Penny Montaly’ 


1s. 8d. per annum, post free anywhere. 
“The Children's Friend is ‘ripping.’"—Yorx. ‘The Children's Friend stands 


supreme."—ScoTLtanD. ‘‘Every bit is worth reading.""—CanaDa. ‘I love The — 


Children’s Friend.’'—JAMAICA, 


THE INFANTS’ MAGAZINE. One Penny Monthly. — 
No other periodical can be compared with THE INFANTS’ ~ 


MAGAZINE for freshness, brightness, and interest. SPLENDID 

COLOURED PLATE WITH EACH ISSUE. Easy Painting 

and Drawing Competitions. Widely adopted as a “ First Reader.’’ 
Is. 6d. per annum, post free anywhere, 


THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 1a: Monthly 


The Leading Temperance Periodical for the Young, containing Serial 
and Short Stories, Concerted Recitations, Prize Competitions, etc. 


Should be in the hands of all Band of Hope Officers and Members. _ 


FINE COLOURED PLATE EVERY MONTH. 
Is. per annum, post free anywhere. 


These Magazines are published in bound Annual! Volumes, from 1s. to 2s. 6d. Se 


Free Specimen Copies sent to any address in the World on receipt of postcard 


S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., Ltd., 21 & 22, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


HV Smith, Edward Tennyson, 1850-1925. 


5032 From memory's storehouse; incidents of my 
S6 life work ... London, S.W. Partridge, 1914. 
A3 255p. plates. 20cm. 


1. Smith, Edward Tennyson, 1850-1925. 2. 
Temperance--Anecdotes, facetial, satire, etc. 
L. Title. 
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